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PSYCHOLOGICAL ASPECTS OF CHILD AUDIENCES* 


JOHN E. ANDERSON 
Institule of Child Welfare, University of Minnesota 


From 1920 to the present, society’s 
great interest in children has led to 
many studies of the scientific and prac- 
tical aspects of the child and his relation 
to the world about him. To the prob- 
lems of the design and production of 
entertainment for children, these studies 
should make significant contributions. 


When a person like myself whose pro- 
fessional work is concerned mainly with 
the conduct of research on children is 
asked to discuss child audiences, his first 
impulse is to turn to the research litera- 
ture for specific results. But very little 
in the way of well-designed research up- 
on the effects of the theatre upon chil- 
dren is found and not much on other 
phases of entertainment, with the excep- 
tion of the major block of studies con- 
ducted in the early Thirties on the ef- 
fects of motion pictures on children. 
Many think of these studies as an attack 
upon the content of motion pictures. 
But when they are examined for general 
principles governing the relation of chil- 
dren to dramatic material, much insight 
is gained. If similar material were avail- 
able for the theatre, radio, and _ tele- 
vision, instead of the isolated studies 
we have made, much more knowledge 
would be at our disposal. 

It is my purpose to weave together 
some of the conclusions from these and 
other studies in the child development 
literature that seem to be pertinent to 
the production and design of entertain- 
ment for children. Since any detailed 
analysis would take much more space 
than is available, my concern is in bring- 


*An address delivered at the Sixth Annual 
Children’s Theatre Conference, University of 
Minnesota, August 24, 1950. 


ing together a series of principles which 
summarize the important relations, For 
example, consider diet. Some think that 
each meal should be completely balanc- 
ed in terms of the nutritive elements. 
Yet experiments show that balancing 
the elements within a single meal is un- 
important, while balancing them over a 
long period is very important. Literal- 
ly, one could eat carbohydrates for 
breakfast, proteins at lunch, and_ vita- 
mins and minerals at dinner, with each 
meal as far out of balance as possible, 
and yet, over a period of a month, have 
an excellent diet. 

Hence, it makes little difference 
whether or not a child sees one bad play, 
has one unfortunate experience, reads 
one particular comic book, has one par- 
ticular emotional experience. What does 
make a difference is whether or not over 
a period of time there is a continuing 
stream of poor plays, bad comic books, 
frustrating emotional situations 
without any relief and, particularly, 
without any opportunity to experience 
the good as well as the bad, the worth 
while as well as the trivial. Hence, I 
direct your attention to what happens 
in time and urge you to think of the 
volume of stimulation to which the child 
is exposed rather than to think so much, 
as is our custom, in terms of single ex- 
periences and single situations. Al- 
though single experiences are often 
symptomatic of the general modes of ex- 
perience and reaction, from the stand- 
point of causation and lasting effects on 
behavior, we must look to common re- 
iterative and repetitive factors. 


1. Modern studies indicate that the 
effects of the stimulation which ts con- 
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fined to a single episode or experience 
are of minor significance when compar- 
ed with the effects of the reiterative and 
reinforcing factors present in the child’s 
environment. Because the theatre is so 
much concerned with dramatic episodes, 
it distorts life by emphasizing the sig- 
nificance of single experiences. As a re- 
sult, persons connected with the theatre 
are more subject than others to the fal- 
lacy of the over-emphasis of the single 
episode. In building good environments 
for children, concern is not so much 
with protection from isolated bad ex- 
periences or with completely desirable 
fare at a particular moment, as with es- 
tablishing a continuing good environ- 
ment despite a small proportion of poor 
elements. In such an environment the 
child is gradually so oriented to experi- 
ence that he becomes able to assimilate 
the poor along with the good and to 
weave out of his experience an effective 
and wholesome personality. 

2. The material with which the dram- 
atist works consists of conflict situations, 
in which human beings face emergencies, 
become emotionally involved and exhib- 
it their repertoire of skills, knowledge, 
attitudes in their relations to one an- 
other and solve the conflict. Some one 
gets into a difficulty. From fifteen min- 
utes to three hours are spent in resolv- 
ing the difficulty and in returning the 
characters to some sort of equilibrium 
within the situation developed. The 
conflict may range from intellectual 
problems, as in some detective stories, to 
the most fundamental emotional con- 
flicts of human beings, as in the great 
tragedies. For children, simple conflict 
situations are presented with a more ob- 
vious and clean-cut distinction between 
good and poor behavior. 

Ordinarily life is quite dull and pro- 
saic. Only when emergencies arise and 
humans are mobilized in some fashion 
to meet conflicts, do audiences become 
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interested. One characteristic of conflict 
is the presence of emotional involve- 
ment on the part of the characters. Emo- 
tion begins as the emergency is perceived 
by the characters, and sometimes it con- 
tinues long after the emergency has been 
met. The key to understanding emo- 
tional involvement is found in the fact 
that the persons meeting the emergency 
literally do not know what to do. They 
become emotional, tense, wrought-up. 
Hence, they run through their reper- 
toires and vary in their attacks on the 
problem from crude trial and error be- 
havior to high level insight. Their at- 
tempts may be amusing, exciting, tragic. 
In a play as distinct from real life, these 
attempts are made in the presence of an 
audience to which the varieties of per- 
sonal and social behavior possessed by 
the various characters become apparent. 

Although the dramatic writer creates 
his own time and space, yet he presents 
what is psychologically called a “mo- 
ment.” This includes whatever is rele- 
vant to the particular conflict and its 
solution. Thus a skilful dramatist pre- 
sents the “moment” in its dynamic set- 
ting which reveals whatever is pertinent 
from the past of the characters who come 
into conflict. In this sense, a moment 
may be an afternoon, three years, or sev- 
en years. In and of itself, a play is, how- 
ever, a portrayal of conflict and its solu- 
tion. By solution, any one of many dif- 
ferent outcomes is meant; conflicts may 
be resolved with enhancement or de- 
basement of the personalities involved, 
or characters may be permitted to go on 
their respective ways with temporary, 
not permanent, reductions of their emo- 
tional tensions. 

3. A direct outcome of the presenta- 
tion of this combination of emotional 
heightening and exhibition of behavior 
techniques in concrete problem situa- 
tions is a substantial amount of learning 
on the part of the audience. The mo- 
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tion picture studies revealed substantial 
modifications in the knowledge of chil- 
dren as a result of their experiences. In 
crucial experiments, it was found that 
the material presented on the screen was 
accepted as more authentic than mate- 
rial which was read or heard in a non- 
dramatic way—say in the ordinary school- 
room. This generalization is important 
because it shows that demonstrations of 
knowledge and skill as well as emotional 
components are involved in dramatic 
performances. These findings place a 
heavy responsibility upon both the writ- 
er and producer of plays for children, 
for an essentially truthful portrayal, and 
for making some distinction between in- 
cidents that are typical or normative 
and those which are atypical. This re- 
sponsibility is not always recognized. 
Grapes of Wrath has been used as a 
propaganda film by enemies of the Unit- 
ed States. Does it picture the one-half 
of one per cent or the majority? I have 
no solution to this problem which is one 
of the most serious ones faced in modern 
society. One solution leads to censor- 
ship and the other to unbridled license. 
Our society is, however, committed to 
the theory that a sense of honor and jus- 
tice can be developed among individual 
citizens that will at one and the same 
time make rigid controls unnecessary 
and yet avoid harmful excesses. What 
I wish to do here is to call to your at- 
tention the knowledge-giving aspects, for 
either good or ill, in modern entertain- 
ment. Some think that what protects 
children is the contradictory nature of 
the attitudes presented in the entertain- 
ment given them. 

Detail with regard to emotional in- 
volvement is not necessary here; it is 
measured by instruments that record 
heart rate, breathing rate, blood distrib- 
ution and pressure, electric potential, 
and glandular secretions. It is also re- 


vealed in the disturbance of the sleep of 
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children placed in beds that record bod- 
ily movement; it is obvious to observers 
who see children’s excitement in connec- 
tion with certain portrayals. 


4. Material presented in dramatic 
form carries over into the child’s fantasy 
and play life. Although children do not 
recall as much proportionately as ado- 
lescents and adults, nevertheless at later 
periods they retain more of what was or- 
iginally recalled than do older persons. 
Much more than sophisticated adults, 
children play out their dramatic experi- 
ences as observable physical play or in a 
mental form, as fantasy and_ reverie. 
Much of the stimulating value of an ex- 
perience arises out of the extent of this 
carry-over into subsequent relations and 
practices. Other things being equal, the 
better performance gains its meaning, 
not from what happens during its pre- 
sentation, but from what happens later. 
Sometimes a performance that is so com- 
plete at the moment that it ties up all 
the loose ends and thus gains closure, 
may have a less lasting effect than a less 
perfect performance which leaves prob- 
lems or relations unsolved in the minds 
of the audience and thus sets off a con- 
tinuing creative process. 


5. The pattern of interests and of 
emotional involvement changes with age. 
Two curves show the relation to age of 
the reactions of persons from nine years 
through to adult life, who were shown 
identical scenes from motion pictures. 
For thrill and danger situations, the 
high point of emotional involvement 
comes at g and 10 years; thereafter the 
curve drops, showing less involvement as 
the child grows older. For scenes show- 
ing kissing or love-making, the involve- 
ment increases from 8 years to 16 years, 
with the high point coming at 16 years, 
after which there is a decline. In stud- 
ies of radio programs. it was found that 
10, 11, and 12 year old children almost 
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crawled into the radio in the intensity 
of their interest in thrill programs, while 
adolescents referred to the same _ pro- 
grams as “kid stuff.” In a study of the 
situations considered “funny” at various 
ages, children g and 10 years reported 
kissing as among the funniest things that 
grown-ups did. On the other hand, 
many of the riddles and verbal plays 
that are so funny to the child are flat 
to the adult. 

Recently in an Eastern city, conversa- 
tions and discussions among children of 
various ages of play were recorded on 
tape and broadcast. A number of adults 
wrote to the station and criticized the 
programs as too artificial or faked. The 
presentations did not conform to the 
adult’s image of what children are like. 
When children were queried about the 
programs, they liked the recordings made 
of children of about their own develop- 
ment level, but felt that those made of 
children at older or younger levels were 
somewhat artificial. A person then pro- 
jects himself readily into experiences 
which conform to his own level but has 
difficulty at other levels. Similarly, 
studies of projective techniques show 
the difficulties in reconstituting earlier 
phases of experience and of seeing rela- 
tions, persons, and objects in the same 
way as we did at an earlier period. De- 
vising entertainment of appeal to per- 
sons of a wide range of developmental 
levels presents major difficulties. The 
fallacy of the approach to the child in 
terms of adult values is sometimes re- 
ferred to as adultomorphic fallacy. How- 
ever, some sensitive adults can project 
themselves back into earlier levels and 
see again the world they saw as children. 
This sensitivity can be cultivated by 
studying children and being with chil- 
dren. There is no short cut or other 


route to this feeling. 
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6. Jn maturing, some interests and ac- 
tivities are outgrown. This is a principle 
of considerable practical importance, 
about which there is much confusion. 
Often child development workers are 
asked questions about the effect of ex- 
citing games, radio programs, motion 
pictures, television programs, playing 
with tin soldiers, war toys, etc., upon 
later development. If the interest of the 
child from six to twelve in the thrill or 
danger situation is recognized as a nor- 
mal and natural one, out of which the 
child grows in the course of time, con- 
cern over the permanent effects of these 
activities, particularly if the child is in 
what might be called a generally good 
environment, disappears. The fact that 
boys of nine or ten almost universally 
play cops and robbers does not mean 
they will become policemen or gangsters 
when they mature. Nor did our genera- 
tion which played cowboys and Indians 
at the same age become preoccupied 
with cowboys and Indians. In earlier 
generations children read dime novels; 
modern children read the comics. By 
and large, then, the existence of a wide 
and universal interest in particular 
kind of experience at one age level does 
not necessarily mean that the interest 
will remain constant throughout life or 
that the materials related to that inter- 
est are harmful. 

But it is also clear that later adjust- 
ment and the content of later thinking 
are related to earlier experience. An in- 
tellectual diet which is exclusively com- 
posed of one type of experience is, from 
a developmental point of view, poor. 
This brings us to the next principle, that 
of availability. 


7. When good and poor materials are 
made equally available, children will 
generally and consistently choose the bet- 
ter material. Availability means both 
physical and psychological availability. 
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A child’s book, no matter how good, is 
of relatively little value if it only occu- 
pies space on a bookshelf. It becomes 
valuable if children read it and use it. 
If a mother keeps books from children 
because she is afraid they will tear the 
pages, the books are not psychologically 
available. The answer to the problem 
of quality is an answer in terms of mak- 
ing good material at least as available 
as poor material to children at all ages. 
It is surprising how poor the cultural 
fare of children is at various age levels, 
when it is examined in the light of this 
principle. 

But even this principle needs some 
qualification. It is not enough merely to 
project downward classical ideals or val- 
ues that grow out of our own experi- 
ences as adults. Materials of any con- 
tent must be put in such form that it 
will be interesting to children and secure 
spontaneous reactions. I have sat through 
many conferences in which adults, with 
the best motives in the world, sought 
to reform the cultural diet of children; 
they wanted children to read the good 
old story, see the good old play, hear 
the good old music, etc. Two principles 
are neglected which cause a surprising 
number of programs conceived in the 
adult system of values to fail: (1) We 
live in a changing world with a great 
separation of generations. As a result, 
children come to experience in a very 
different framework than we ourselves 
did as children. In the modern world 
many devices compete for the child’s 
attention and interest. Some of the 
older stuff is pretty poor by any stand- 
ard, even though we are emotionally at- 
tached to it. (2) Material to hold chil- 
dren must be dramatic, exciting, and 
appealing. There is, then, a problem 
of the mode of presentation as well as 
To interest children, 


one of content. 
the quality of the presentation must be 
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improved from the child’s—not_ the 
adult’s—point of view. 

Some evidence indicates that as the 
child gains experience with desirable 
content, his interest in such content in- 
creases. Good material, in general, has 
more stimulating value than poor ma- 
terial. This is partly because it is more 
complex, partly because it has better 
form. It takes time to build up attitudes 
which will lead children on their own 
to search for the material of greater 
value. 


8. The quality level of interests in- 
creases in childhood, decreases in adoles- 
cence, returns to its former level in early 
maturity, and increases again thereafter. 
Some evidence in the longitudinal stu- 
dies in which the same children have 
been followed from infancy to adult life 
shows that the quality of children’s in- 
terests moves steadily upward until ado- 
lescence. When the sex-social interests 
that come with puberty appear, a ra- 
dical shift in interest appears. From the 
point of view of some adults this shift 
is downward in quality. The adolescent 
becomes interested in love stories, in 
popular and sentimental music, in sex- 
oriented humor, in plays of a low order 
from a classical point of view. But as 
the adolescent moves into adult life, 
older interests return. To some the in- 
terests in adult life seem to be exten- 
sions of childhood interests rather than 
of adolescent interests. For example, 
the child who at ten or eleven is inter- 
ested in good music will, for a time in 
adolescence, be interested in music of a 
lower cultural level. In maturity, how- 
ever, the interest in good music will re- 
turn. 


g. In general, activities in which the 
child himself participates are more sig- 
nificant for development than are those 
in which he is a spectator. This principle 
is substantiated in a number of studies. 
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Young children smile and laugh much 
more when participating in humorous 
situations than they do when they only 
observe such situations. All are familiar 
with the bodily involvement of the sev- 
en, eight, or nine year old child as he 
watches an exciting motion picture. He 
is apt to burst into comment, to wiggle 
about and to move with the characters. 
Often he disturbs adults who prefer to 
sit quietly. The more activities are de- 
veloped in which children themselves 
can participate, the better will be our 
work for children. Modern entertain- 
ment for children will encourage audi- 
ence participation. 

10. Participation should include all 
the children in the group—not just a 
few exceptional performers. When the 
activities of children in the schoolroom, 
on the playground, and elsewhere are 
recorded, striking variations appear 
within the group in the amount of par- 
ticipation. Some are in every activity, 
while others are either onlookers by 
choice or are overlooked by the group. 
This puts a heavy responsibility on per- 
sons guiding children and youth. It is 
very easy to confine participation to the 
few able and bright children or to those 
who have special skills in high degree. 
It is difficult to devise and produce ma- 
terial that will give all children within 
a particular classroom or group some op- 
portunity to participate. Nevertheless, 
as we move away from the concept that 
perfection of the product in terms of the 
adult value system is the only aim of 
performance, more and more emphasis 
is given to some participation by every 
child, even at the expense of the quality 
of performance. From a development 
point of view, too, we are more inter- 
ested in sensitizing the child, in develop- 
ing his resources, in reorienting him so 
that he can gain skill and pleasure out 
of the theatre, than we are in producing 
a momentarily perfect result. In other 
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words, the worker with children is more 
concerned with becoming than he is 
with being, with process than with status. 

11. Participation in dramatic per- 
formances and viewing a dramatic per- 
formance function alike as emotional re- 
lease for lessening tensions and working 
out personal adjustment. This tunction 
of the dramatic material has been quite 
clearly shown in the modern use of play 
therapy and projective techniques. In 
these, children act out in miniature sit- 
uations with highly stylized characters, 
their own emotional difficulties. In plays 
in which children and adolescents per- 
form, the participation itself often 
straightens out personality difficulties. 
This is accomplished both by relieving 
emotional tension and by increasing the 
repertoire of skills in social situations. 
Placing children in free environments 
with unstructured material permits the 
spontaneous development of modes of 
expression which are valuable to them 
and often interesting to spectators and 
adults. Very young children show strong 
tendencies toward dramatic play; in 
fact, from two and a half years up to 
seven or eight years, children show an 
endless number of activities of a dram- 
atic type, such as playing doctor and 
nurse, playing school, etc. The disap- 
pearance of these spontaneous dramatic 
activities as children grow older indi- 
cates how much our society forces the 
child’s energy into acceptable and struc- 
tured social channels and thus limits 
his opportunities to do for himself. What 
we are learning now is that, at all stages 
of development, a human being needs 
opportunities for self-expression in rela- 
tively free environments. This is parti- 
cularly true in a society that is as highly 
organized and patterned as is ours. In 
the development of civilization much of 
the freedom of expression that charac- 
terizes people in simpler relations has 
been lost. A major problem is to bring 
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back some of these early and psychologi- 
cally useful opportunities for expres- 
sion. 


12, Finally comes the principle that 
only by experiment and test can we de- 
termine the child’s interests and the 
types of materials and the modes of pre- 
sentation which will hold him. Perhaps 
the mode of presentation is more im- 
portant than the material, since almost 
any content can be made interesting to 
children by a skillful adult who is him- 
self enthusiastic and interested. 

My final plea is for actual work with 
children rather than the projection 
upon children of preformed adult views 
and attitudes. As an example, modern 
work has shown quite clearly that chil- 
dren under six show little interest in 
fairy stories when stories which deal with 
everyday events in the life of the here 
and now, are available. In intermediate 
age levels, from seven to ten, interest 
in fairy stories is high. In an older day, 
young children actually seemed much 
more interested in fairy stories than do 
children of the same ages today, perhaps 
because fairy stories were then almost 
the only fare available. Adults who as- 
sumed that fairy stories were interesting 
to children made no effort to tell stories 
about ordinary affairs. Generations of 
parents and teachers were wrong because 
they assumed in advance that they knew 
what children were interested in. If a 
variety of materials had been made 
available, the discovery that children 
make choices and are more interested in 
some types of material than in others 
would have been made. Similarly, mini- 
ature toys, books, dolls, etc. were given 


to young children as playthings. Yet in 
recent years, it has been found that 
when large blocks, substantial dolls and 
large manipulative toys are made avail- 
able to young children, along with smal- 
ler ones, they select the larger ones, 
perhaps because young children have 
more control over the movement of large 
than of smaller muscles. But miniature 
objects, toys airplanes, tin soldiers, small 
dolls, fascinate the seven, eight, and nine 
year old child, who is much concerned 
with finer coordinations. 


It should be clear, then, that the de- 
velopment of good programs of enter- 
tainment for children in any field must 
depend upon careful observation and 
actual study of children’s needs and 
reactions to the material presented. No 
person behind a desk without contact 
with children, however good he may 
be, can «decide what children like or 
want. By presenting dramatic material 
in various ways and observing the re- 
actions of children, great advances can 
be made in adapting content to develop- 
mental level and in becoming sensitive 
to children’s needs and interests. The 
technique of pretesting materials in 
terms of audience-reaction is a common 
modern practice in many areas and 
fields. My final plea, then, to those in- 
terested in the children’s theatre, is to 
use an experimental and observational 
approach to children, without too fixed, 
too adult or too preconceived an idea 
as to what children are like and what 
they need. But such an approach should 
not be too narrow or limited; we are 
concerned with the child as he exists in 
time. We build for tomorrow—not for 
yesterday. 
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The Stadium Theatre at Ohio State 
University was an unusual venture in 
summer theatre, unusual in location and 
methods of staging. The entire theatre 
was placed under the tiers of seats in 
the breeze-way at Gate 10 and was ad- 
vertised as “America’s First Stadium 
Theatre.” To a football-conscious town 
like Columbus, the Stadium is a focal 
point of intense interest. A playhouse 
within the Stadium quickly stirred the 
imagination of the community’s theatre- 
goers. Although arena staging is not 
new, it is a novelty in this vicinity. An 
arena stage set up under conditions 
which permitted outdoor surroundings 
and, at the same time, afforded complete 
protection from the weather, presented 
an opportunity for an engaging theatri- 
cal experience. 

The precise location of the Stadium 
Theatre is indicated in Fig. 1. Many 
of the production problems in arena 
staging are relatively familiar, and the 
Stadium Theatre underscored most of 
them. However, it created several unex- 
pected ones, several of which were be- 
yond immediate solution. Some _ of 
them, of course, derive from the physical 
form of the theatre, which was dictated 
to a great extent by the sustaining struc- 
ture of the Stadium and by the plat- 
forms for seats. 

Let us begin with the former. Fig. 1 
shows in the foreground two vertical 
steel girders resting in cement bases. A 
duplicate pair is to be found in the same 
position to the right. Likewise, as the 
Stadium slopes downward two addition- 
al sets of supports are placed opposite 
the forward ones. Cross girders and 
angled supports then form a super struc- 


ture. ‘These girders, as indicated in Fig. 
1, continue around the entire Stadium, 
and they dictated the form of the audi- 
torium which was in the shape of a huge 
cross. A backing of 12-foot flats with 
doors of entrance in each side provided 
four sections for seats. Platforms, bor- 
rowed from the Department of Athletics, 
were set up to form five to seven levels, 
with the first rows of seats sufficiently 
forward, however, to give an impression 
of a unified audience rather than of four 
separated groups. A total of 410 chairs 
filled the four sections with a center 
aisle in each. Fig. 1 indicates the pre- 
cise location of the aisles. Aisles at the 
sides were exact center while the main 
entrance and rear aisles were staggered. 

From Fig. 1 it is apparent that little 
latitude was permitted in determining 
the form of the theatre. The entire thea- 
tre could have been moved in the direc- 
tion of the facade with the stage between 
the forward uprights which support the 
Stadium. That location, however, would 
have exposed the theatre to the weather, 
and would have reduced the foyer space. 
The location of the aisles and the gen- 
eral seating plan may be questioned. 
Center aisles take up the best seats in 
the house. Why did we not set up cor- 
ner aisles, or better still why did we not 
place the seats in the form of an oval? 
Both these ideas were considered but 
were found to be impracticable with the 
available platforms. Any other arrange- 
ment would have lost seating space and 
would have required the building of ad- 
ditional platforms. If special platforms 
could have been made, it would have 
been possible to bring the seats closer 
to the stage (reducing the size of the 
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Fig. 1—Arena Theatre under the Stadium at Ohio State University as seen from a 


ramp overlooking the foyer. 


auditorium without cutting down on the 
capacity), to place the main entrance 
at the corner by the forward uprights 
(see Fig. 1) and another at the uprights 
exactly opposite, while actor entrances 
could have been placed at the other two 
corners, 

A smaller auditorium would have had 
numerous advantages in arena staging. 
Here are a few: a more intimate quality 
of performance may be obtained, acous- 
tics are better, entrances and exit dis- 
tances are reduced, and lighting can be 
more effective. 

Lighting and acoustics brought addi- 
tional problems. With the enormous 
cavern immediately overhead, some pro- 
vision had to be made for audibility. 
Several scientists, as consultants, sug- 
gested a canvas ceiling with strips of can- 
vas hung along the underside of the Sta- 
dium seats. (See Fig. 1.) The latter was 
impossible because we did not have the 
engineering skill to string canvas at that 


height. Furthermore, outside noises, 
which normally do not attract too much 
attention, were directed into the breeze- 
way and amplified by the hard cement 
surfaces and the steel rigging. It was 
necessary to keep out as much noise as 
possible and to reduce the amplificacion 
of such noise as did enter. Fig. 1 illus- 
trates our procedures in attacking this 
problem. The ceiling is shown already 
in position. The pipe battens, which 
sustain the ceiling, were held securely 
by heavy cables attached to the super- 
structure. It soon became evident, how- 
ever, that additional steps needed to be 
taken if spectators were to hear with 
ease. It was obvious that the area over 
the audience also had to be filled in with 
something that would reduce noise etf- 
fectively. After much discussion it was 
decided to try strips of drapery. This 
difficult task was accomplished by attach- 
ing one end of each piece of drapery to 
the pipe batten and the other end to 
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another batten which was secured with 
rope to the steel supports of the Stadium. 
This drapery was hung in loose folds 
over the seating area. The device was 
relatively successful. I say relatively, be- 
cause noises from outside still entered 
the breeze-way, and it was evident that 
further protection would be required. 
Directly over the foyer in front of the 
facade in Fig. 1 was an extensive open 
space extending from the ground level 
to the underside of Deck C of the Stadi- 
um. From this location under Deck C 
we hung a huge piece of canvas in a 
vertical position so that the bottom edge 
came just below the top of the facade 
of the theatre. This canvas formed an 
obstruction between the theatre and all 
outside noises, and made the perform- 
ances fairly secure from disturbance by 
sirens, airplanes, and so on. Someone 
has suggested that a more effective solu- 
tion would have been to hoist a tent top 
over the entire theatre area, but that 
again would have required a piece of 
equipment specially designed for this 
theatre. A tent top and special plat- 
forms are obvious, but both would have 
been expensive. 

The light booth was located on a plat- 
form at the rear of the theatre so that 
the operators could observe the perform- 
ance over the tops of the flats. (Look 
between the forward girders in Fig. 1) 
With a portable board and all our avail- 
able lighting equipment, we were able 
to do little more than an improvised job 
of lighting. Instruments were mounted 
on the ceiling battens and on battens 
extending above the walls. (See Fig. 1) 
Much more equipment is necessary for 
really satisfactory lighting. 

The stage itself was a wooden plat- 
form 18’x24’ resting on the cement floor 
with a rise of about 11% inches. It was 
covered with canvas and, when neces- 
sary, with a rug. Audience seats began 
two feet from the edge of the stage. Fig. 
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1 shows props being arranged for The 
Male Animal. All furniture and props 
had to be authentic. Local firms gen- 
erously loaned modern and _ antique 
pieces. The Winslow Boy and Life With 
Mother required period treatment. At 
War With The Army had two barracks 
which were readily suggested by a low 
wall at an angle. Song and dance num- 
bers were accompanied by two grand 
pianos and drums which were located in 
one of the seating sections. A large coke 
machine, important to the action, had a 
conspicuous spot in the improvised or- 
chestra. Born Yesterday used smart ho- 
tel furniture from a local concern. 

The final play of the season, The Sil- 
ver Whistle, received unique treatment. 
(See Fig. 2, a production shot from the 
light booth.) The scene is a garden 
surrounded by a high wall adjacent te 
a church and an old folks’ home, with 
the set designed to bring the spectators 
just within the garden. The canvas 
walls of the theatre, which had been 
scarlet and grey for all other shows, were 
painted to suggest a cement wall with 
appropriate cracks showing brick and 
stone structure and with numerous real 
vines clinging to it. The stage floor was 
removed, and the cement floor of the 
Stadium was marked off to suggest flag 
stones. Shrubs, flowers, and low ever- 
greens were kept in wooden containers 
and were replenished and serviced daily 
by the Department of Horticulture. In 
the early scenes the garden was drab, 
but in the final scene it was transformed 
with bright, gay flowers. One character 
spoke over the top of the wall; the actor 
mounted a ladder at the vertical support 
(See Fig. 1) and was picked up by a spot 
as his head appeared over the top of the 
flat. 

Each entrance to the garden receiv- 
ed particular treatment. At the main 
entrance to the theatre, an iron gate in- 
dicated the name of the church. Steps 
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Fig. 2—Performance of “The Silver Whistle,” photographed from the light booth look- 
-ing over one of the walls of flats surrounding theatre proper. 


which led to the church filled the north 
entrance, while the west entrance (See 
Fig. 2) led to a window in the rectory. 
A door and window at each side of the 
south aisle represented the old folks’ 
home. 


This set was an experiment in verisi- 
militude, and it suggests an approach in 
arena staging which may bridge the gap 
between the ardent scene designer and 
the advocate of bare stages. At any 
rate, the audience liked it, and the play, 
the last of the series, had two perform- 
ances beyond the usual four. Roles for 
this play and others too, were filled by 
people from the community and the uni- 
versity. Older parts were played by per- 
sons of suitable age (See Fig. 2) so that 
little make-up was required. 


Plans for the Stadium Theatre 1951 


are in the making. Chief among them 
will be an attempt to utilize the perma- 
nent features of the Stadium to better 
advantage and to improve the lighting. 
We have designed our own platforms to 
permit a smaller auditorium without a 
reduction in the number of seats. Also 
the risers will be higher to permit better 
visibility. Corner aisles will replace 
those at the center, with two of them 
wide enough for spectators and the other 
two narrower for actor entrances only. 
A tent top or some other form of canvas 
or cloth ceiling will cover the entire 
theatre and possibly extend beyond the 
walls. For lighting, more instruments 
and at least two portable boards will be 
necessary. The exciting scenic effects 
for The Silver Whistle prompt us to 
further experimentation in scenery for 
arena. 
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Modern psychology, especially 
that phase of it known as psychoanaly- 
sis, is so vast and complicated a field of 
study, that it requires great courage, if 
not downright foolhardiness, for an un- 
professional to venture into its indis- 
tinctly delimited confines. Moreover, in- 
fluences of any science upon literature 
can never be traced with any measure 
of exactitude; one deals mostly with in- 
dications, hints, and plausibilities and 
one arrives at inductions and deductions 
which cannot always be tested objec- 
tively. Yet, in the case of recent Ameri- 
can drama, the indications of the in- 
fluence of psychoanalysis, and of mod- 
ern psychological theory in general, are 
so numerous and of so unmistakable a 
nature that one feels justified in making 
an attempt to describe and understand 
them and to use them as a basis for some 
conclusions—which of necessity must as 
yet be tentative—on the changes that 
the American drama and the American 
stage have undergone in the past three 
or four decades. 


It is necessary to call attention to the 
quotation marks which enclose the first 
word of the title of this paper. The 
word stands for the name of the Aus- 
trian physician who was the founder of 
psychoanalysis; but as used here it also 
stands for the whole school of psycho- 
analytic theory which, stemming from 
Freud’s researches and writings, has 
sprouted in various directions. Play- 
wrights, being but laymen, have not al- 
ways differentiated between the theories 
of Freud and those of his many disciples, 
some of whom have added to, modified, 
and even radically diverged from the 
findings and teachings of the master. 
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Yet the blame cannot be placed entirely 
upon our playwrights; it is their func- 
tion to record the mind and temper of 
the people of their day, and it is the 
people of our day, whose drama the play- 
wrights create, for whom “Freud’’—again 
in the loose sense of the term—is the 
prophet. The language of modern psy- 
chology has become the idiom of the 
people, and the playwright has accepted 
it as readily as he accepts regional or 
racial dialects and the various jargons 
of the classes and the masses. As a re- 
corder of usage he has not always felt 
it necessary to differentiate between 
Freud’s concept of the libido as one urge 
and Jung’s concept of the libido as sev- 
eral urges, or between Freud’s personal 
unconscious and Jung’s collective un- 
conscious; nor has he felt it necessary 
to credit Adler rather than Freud with 
the terms “inferiority” and “superiority” 
in connection with certain psychological 
complexes, or, again, to credit Jung 
rather than Freud with the terms “in- 
trovert” and “extrovert” as applied to 
two major psychological types of per- 
sonality. Furthermore, in most cases, 
it is impossible to know whether a play- 
wright has received the impact of mod- 
ern psychology directly from Sigmund 
Freud or indirectly from his expound- 
ers. In any case, in the popular mind, 
and in the minds of most of our play- 
wrights, the writings of Freud, Brill, 
Zilboorg, Jung, Adler, Jones, Rank, 
Fromm, Horney, Sullivan, and a hun- 
dred others have coalesced and have 
created a kind of murky background 
against which to judge and depict hu- 
man personality. In any case, also, no 
less an expounder of Freud than Pat- 
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rick Mullahy believes that “all post- 
Freudians . . . standing on_ his 
| Freud’s] shoulders.” 

A dramatist is, of course, not a scien- 
tist. He can be a good dramatist and 
be content with merely unfolding an 
action in which characters are involved; 
nevertheless in his perception of the mo- 
tivations that propel the action he in- 
evitably betrays his understanding of 
personality and his awareness of psycho- 
logical theory. The scholar who under- 
takes to assay the nature and extent of 
this awareness is in danger of crediting 
the dramatist or the influence upon him 
—which in this case is “Freud”—with 
what properly belongs to life itself. 
After all Sophocles had read neither 
The Basic Writings of Sigmund Freud 
nor the Collected Papers on Analytical 
Psychology by Carl Jung but he knew of 
the existence of incest and created both 
Oedipus and Electra; nor did Shakes- 
peare ever read Ernest Jones but he 
knew Hamlet and his mother; similarly 
John Webster and Shelley seemingly 
knew of the existence of incestuous feel- 
ings, although they did not have the 
benefit of knowing either the “id” or 
the “libido.” In this respect, many 
great writers can be said to have been 
“precursors” of Freud.?, The playwright 
creates out of his experience and observ- 
ation; his keenness of insight and his 
sensitivity to all sorts of tensions are 
part of his equipment for his vocation. 

And yet the student of modern drama, 
as of modern literature in general, can- 
not fail to note the effect of psycho- 
analysis and of the vast amount of clini- 
cal research in “deep” psychology on the 
plays produced in recent years. There 
is a new preoccupation with basic drives, 


with mental processes, with the eruption 
1 Oedipus, Myth and Complex. New York, 
1948, p. 316. 
2See the final chapter in Frederick J. Hoff- 
man, Freudianism and the Literary Mind. Baton 
Rouge, La., 1945. 
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of the irrational, with psychological 
mechanisms and maladjustments. Our 
drama has changed, and our playwrights 
who come to it today are men and wo- 
men of the Age of Freud. 


I 

The first official recognition of Freud 
in the American theatre came in the 
summer of 1915 when the Provincetown 
Players began what was to prove a short 
but famous career with a program of 
four one-act plays. One of these plays 
bore the title Suppressed Desires and the 
subtitle “A Freudian Comedy.” Its au- 
thors, Susan Glaspell and George Cram 
Cook, were quite clearly cognizant of a 
new culture-movement which had begun 
to affect a certain segment or stratum 
of society with results which, it seemed 
to the authors, were ludicrous rather 
than beneficent. 


The little comedy revolved around 
the marital problems with which a 
young Greenwich Village architect nam- 
ed Stephen Brewster is confronted when 
his wife, Henrietta, discovers psychoan- 
alysis. She becomes obsessively aware 
of the mysteries of the unconscious, of 
complexes, repressions, and the symbol- 
ism of dreams; she talks incessantly of 
the new “science” and sometimes wakes 
poor Stephen in the middle of the night 
to question him on what he happens to 
be dreaming. In self-defense Stephen 
invites his wife’s sister Mabel for a vis- 
it and the two decide upon a course of 
action. Mabel confides to her sister 
that she has not been sleeping well. She 
is tormented by a recurrent dream that 
she is a hen and that she is being pur- 
sued by an indistinct creature which 
keeps on shouting “Step hen! Step hen!” 
Henrietta believes that the dream is sig- 
nificant; as far as she is able to interpret 
its meaning, Mabel is obviously unhappy 
with her husband—unconsciously, of 
course—and in love with a friend nam- 
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ed Lyman Eggleston. It must be Eggle- 
ston because the first syllable of his name 
is somewhat connected with Mabel’s 
dream of being a hen. Henrietta urges 
her sister to consult Dr. Russell, the 
oracle who has been the instrument of 
her own enlightenment on the vagaries 
of the unconscious. Whether Mabel ac- 
ally goes to see Dr. Russell is neither 
known nor important. She reports to 
Henrietta that she has seen him and that 
his analysis of her trouble is convincing. 
It is true, alas, that she has been har- 
boring suppressed desires, but not for 
Lyman Eggleston. According to the 
learned doctor the “step” and “hen” in 
her dream add up to but one thing: 
“Stephen,” the name of Henrietta’s hus- 
band, and it is he who is the object of 
Mabel’s libido. Henrietta is shocked, 
so much so that she abjures Dr. Russell, 
burns her copies of the Journal of Mor- 
bid Psychology, and promises to stop 
pestering her husband with psychoana- 
lytic inferences. 

This, then, was the first clear ac- 
knowledgment of Freud on the Ameri- 
can stage, and it came as early as 1915. 
However, for the first dramatization of 
an actual and complete psychoanalysis 
we had to wait another twenty-six years, 
until, to be precise, 1941, when Moss 
Hart’s Lady in the Dark began its long 
run on Broadway, thence to invade the 
road, and finally, transformed into a 
motion picture, to dazzle and fascinate 
the denizens of every town and hamlet. 
Moss Hart had himself undergone the 
long and expensive discipline of a psy- 
choanalysis and felt that the subject de- 
served serious treatment in drama, with 
Katherine Cornell, perhaps, playing the 
title role. But in the course of writing 


his play he realized that the “free asso- 
ciation” sequences might best be treated 
in the form of musical comedy, and it 
was Gertrude Lawrence who headed the 
cast when the play opened. 
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Lady in the Dark is unquestionably a 
comedy but its Freudian underpinnings 
are presented seriously, almost solemnly. 
Moss Hart is not a sceptic, and his Dr. 
Brooks, unlike Dr. Russell of Suppressed 
Desires, is a healer rather than confuser. 
The play is too familiar to need detailed 
retelling, but it may be helpful to re- 
call the principal incidents in the life of 
Liza Elliott, its heroine. Liza is in her 
early thirties and plain “to the point of 
austerity,” Mr. Hart emphasizes. She 
has been the successful editor of Allure, 
a smart fashion magazine, and the mis- 
tress of its owner, Kendall Nesbitt. Just 
as Kendall is about to divorce his wife 
and marry Liza, an event which Liza 
had looked forward to with elation, she 
finds herself harassed by fear and anx- 
iety, by spells of depression, and by in- 
ability to concentrate and make deci- 
sions. She consults Dr. Brooks, who 
places her on a couch, picks up a writing 
pad and pencil, pulls up a chair, and 
tells her to let her thoughts take her 
where they list. 

They take her to Park Avenue where 
twelve male admirers serenade her love- 
liness; a sable coat is delivered to Miss 
Elliott; a long-stemmed rose arrives with 
a card from his Royal Highness, the 
French Pretender; her chauffeur steps 
forth to sing “When in silks our Liza 
goes .. .”; and her maid steps forth to 
sing of Liza’s popularity with writers, 
musicians, artists, and Yale and Harvard 
boys. The scenes of her popularity in- 
crease in speed and gaiety, until we sud- 
denly return to the Doctor’s office. We 
do not need to wait for the Doctor’s 
interpretation of these fancies; it is clear 
that in the realm of phantasy Liza is 
both glamorous and popular. 

And now, back in the realm of reality, 
Randy Curtis, a Hollywood Apollo, has 
fallen in love with Liza and wants to 
marry her. Again in the Doctor’s office, 
her thoughts take her to her high school 
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days: playing tennis, acting as cheer 
leader, reading Dickens, drawing car- 
toons of her teachers. And then she, 
this high-school girl, is going to be mar- 
ried to Kendall Nesbitt. They are buy- 
ing a ring and the salesman is Charley 
Johnson, who in real life is the adver- 
tising manager of Allure and given to 
wisecracking at the expense of his “Boss 
Lady.” Now Charley offers her a small 
golden dagger in place of the ring he 
is supposed to sell her. Suddenly she 
finds herself dancing with Randy Curtis 
and, then, with Charley Johnson. 

These alternating scenes of reality and 
fantasy increase in complexity, until we 
learn that Liza was a homely child, that 
she hated her mother, that she resented 
being plain and intellectual and self-sup- 
porting, that she wanted dates and com- 
pliments and glamorous clothes and a 
man upon whom she could lean. Randy, 
labeled by Liza’s receptionist “a beauti- 
ful hunk of man,” turns out to be a 
weak boy with a mother complex; Ken- 
dall, it now appears, has always been 
henpecked and ineffectual; only Charley 
Johnson is strong, self-reliant and self- 
assertive. He presents himself as the 
solution of Liza’s problem and she is 
happy to accept him, and to abdicate 
her power over the magazine to him. 
Her neurosis is cured. 

II 

Certain practicing psychiatrists ob- 
jected that Dr. Brooks did not behave 
like an authentic analyst and that his 
technique was more theatrical than pro- 
fessional. The public, however, found 
the play enlightening. Here was a new 
experience in the theatre. 
dramatic lesson in abnormal psychology, 
easy to understand and easy to take. 
And other playwrights, as well as stage 
directors, designers, and_ technicians, 
found the play stimulating, opening up 
a new field for the employment of mod- 
ern techniques in the theatre arts. 


Here was 
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Lady in the Dark was not only Freud- 
ian but also, in a sense, a dream play, 
and dream plays were not entirely new 
in 1941. In Europe August Strindberg, 
the father of expressionism, had written 
A Dream Play as far back as 1902. And 
even in America, George S. Kaufman and 
Marc Connelly, taking a hint from a 
German playwright, Paul Apel, had 
placed on the stage in 1923 The Beggar 
on Horseback, a dream play with Freud- 
ian overtones. Lady in the Dark differed 
from these expressionistic innovations 
in that is exploited a definitely psycho- 
analytic rationale. For Strindberg and 
his disciples it was sufficient to present 
the phantasmagoria which haunts a cen- 
tral character’s mind; they were content 
to translate it in theatrical terms and 
leave it disjointed. Moss Hart, however, 
undertook to read his heroine’s dreams 
and reveries as symptoms of a neurosis, 
as manifestations of layers of the uncon- 
scious, which when pieced together by 
the psychoanalyst have a logic in a sym- 
bolic scheme supplied by the teachings 
of Freud. 

But perhaps plays like The Beggar on 
Horseback were more flattering to an 
audience, since the interpretation of the 
“visions” was left to the audience rather 
than to Dr. Brooks. The Beggar was a 
real dream play, in that the hero, the 
talented poor young man who is tempted 
to marry a banker’s daughter, actually 
falls asleep. In his dream we are given 
an expressionistic nightmare; his fears 
are translated in terms of twelve butlers, 
of cash registers, ticker tapes, lorgnettes, 
and his playing of his music for the 
banker’s family and their guests and his 
being tried solemnly before a jury on 
the charge of his having killed all the 
members of his new family because they 
interfered with his music. The action 
sequences are dim and fast; the stage is 
full of floating scenes, distorted faces 
and figures, ringing phrases and _ half- 
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phrases, disorder and illogic. And yet, 
in the end it all makes sense, the kind 
of sense one finds in Freud’s The Inter- 
pretation of Dreams. Neil Macrae’s 
dream is his confrontation of his half- 
formed fears, a fantastic externalization 
of his subjective conflict. 


The new psychology brought to the 
American playwright a new way of look- 
ing at his material, of accounting for 
human behavior, of understanding char- 
acter, and of motivating plot action. 
When the ancients , for instance, wrote 
their stories of Agamemnon and Cly- 
temnestra, of Orestes and Electra, fate or 
the gods were the instruments of motiva- 
tion. When Eugene O'Neill came to 
write his Mourning Becomes Electra, in 
1931, it was Freud’s unconscious that 
rose to destroy the House of Mannon. 
Orin-Orestes had a mother fixation: La- 
vinia-Electra had a father complex; and 
the chorus of villagers was right in pre- 
dicting dire disaster for a house in which 
Christine-Clytemnestra carried on with 
Adam-Aegisthus. It is clear that the 
newness in O’Neill’s play was not in the 
story but in the subterranean motives 
that are ascribed to the characters. 

O’Neill’s interest in Freudian motiva- 
tions deserves more than passing men- 
tion. Beginning with Diff’rent, written 
in 1920, and including The Iceman 
Cometh, produced in 1946, his preoccu- 
pation with morbid psychology has 
amounted to an obsession. Diff’rent was 
a study of a puritan maiden who rejects 
the man she loves because of a trauma 
she sustains when she learns of his “im- 
purity.” She pays for her repression 
when, thirty-three years later, her libido 
breaks through the guards so carefully 
maintained by the “censor” and she suc- 
cumbs to the vulgar blandishments of a 
young parasite. The better-known Em- 
peror Jones was a study of fear; under 
the lash of this blind, primitive emotion 
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the unconscious becomes active and re- 
capitulates the highlights of racial ex- 
perience; as Otto Rank might express 
it, Brutus Jones sheds his “individual 
ego” and becomes a victim of his “ra- 
cial ego.”* Welded, a tragedy in the 
manner of Strindberg’s Dance of Death, 
was a powerful projection of the dark 
vagaries of ambivalence, of the destruc- 
tiveness of love-hate; both Michael and 
Eleanor Cape are tortured by sadism and 
masochism, but it is this very ambival- 
ence which welds them together. “And 
we'll torture and tear,” says Michael at 
the end of the play, “and clutch for each 
other's souls,—fight—fail and hate again 
— (He raises his voice in aggressive tri- 
umph.) —but—fail with pride—with 
joy!” Desire Under the Elms was the 
first of O’Neill’s plays to exploit the 
Oedipus complex as a dominant motif. 
In 1925 O'Neill became preoccupied 
with one form or another of schizo- 
phrenia. In that year he wrote The 
Great God Brown, using masks to in- 
dicate duality of personality, and a com- 
plicated scheme of symbols to indicate 
various basic drives. ‘The hero, whose 
very name is compounded of Dionysus 
and St. Anthony, or sensuousness and 
asceticism, is an artist driven to drunk- 
enness and neuroticism by a materialis- 
tic world. An added factor in Dion 
Anthony’s torment is his mother-fixa- 
tion. The Great God Brown is one ot 
O’Neill’s most ambitious dramatic ex- 
periments and deserves detailed study on 
the part of the psychologically-minded 
literary investigator, but in a paper of 
limited scope, such as this, it is impos- 
sible to do more than indicate the gen- 
eral nature of its major motivation, 
which is that of the split personality. 
The use of masks in The Great God 
Brown having proved too cumbersome 
on the stage, O’Neill decided to use a 


3 See Beyond Psychology, privately printed in 
1941. 
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simpler device in Strange Interlude 
(1928). The various facets of the her- 
oine’s personality are projected by means 
of stylized soliloquy-asides which reveal 
the innermost thoughts of the character. 
Nina Leeds, frustrated by the death of 
her lover, is oppressed by a sense of 
guilt at not having become his before 
he went off to war. She finds only frag- 
ments of gratification in other men, be- 
cause she herself has Gnly the fragments 
of a woman to offer to the several men 
who love her. Only when she has grown 
old enough to have passed the strange in- 
terlude of sexual compulsions is she con- 
tent to settle down with Charlie Mars- 
den—who is reminiscent of her father— 
and to “rot in peace.” 

Still another device was used in 
Mourning Becomes Electra, that of a 
mask-like make-up to hide the inner tur- 
moil beneath a facade of outer repose. 
In a later play, Days Without End, 
(1934), O'Neill adopted the device of 
employing two actors to convey two parts 
of the same personality, the hero, John 
Loving, being split into “John,” the 
seeker after faith, and “Loving,” the 
sceptic, the scoffer, who prevents John 
from finding faith. The conflict be- 
tween the two is resolved only by the 
conquest and death of “Loving.” 

In the last of his dramaturgic levia- 
thans to be produced, The Iceman Com- 
eth, O’Neill’s proccupation with Freud- 
ian complexes is still discernible. His 
creatures that once were men have all 
come to the last stop, Harry Hope’s al- 
legorical tavern and doss-house; reality 
has proved too strong for them and it 
is easier to escape in drink and “pipe- 
dreams”; they resort to all the four ways 
of escaping anxiety described by Karen 
Horney*: rationalization, denial, narcot- 


‘ization, and avoidance of reality. II- 


lusion has become their defense against 


4 The Neurotic Personality of Our Time, New 
York, 1937. 
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the inner knowledge of their degrada- 
tion. Their resentment against the 
hardware salesman who comes to stir 
up their memories of the battles lost is 
akin to the resentment a patient feels 
against the psychoanalyst who forces 
him to face his past and the problems 
which have defeated him. The assort- 
ment of frustrations and complexes thus 
revealed is large enough to include most 
of what is known to the modern psy- 
chologist. 


III 

O'Neill was not, of course, the first 
portrayer of the uncensored thoughts 
and urges hiding in the mind of man. 
Stirred by the teachings of “Freud” the 
1920's became a period of psychological 
muck-raking. Sidney Howard deserves 
special mention as a playwright who un- 
dertook to expose the abysmal selfish- 
ness which sometimes masquerades as 
mother love. His The Silver Cord, pro- 
duced by the Theatre Guild in 1926, was 
a searching analysis of a type of mother 
whom we had often observed but failed 
to understand. ‘The popularity of the 
play testified to the fact that the public 
was ready for just such an exposé. 

The story deals with Mrs. Phelps and 
her two sons. David had gone to Europe 
to study architecture and while there 
had married Christina, a young biolo- 
gist. Mrs. Phelps immediately embarks 
upon a campaign to destroy her son’s 
marriage, using every weapon at her dis- 
posal: guile, friendliness, open hostility, 
a weak heart, bribery. But Christina 
is a scientist armed with all of Mr. How- 
ard’s knowledge of the new psychology. 
She speaks out, clearly and plainly. “Oh, 
there are normal mothers around,” she 
admits. ‘Mothers who want their chil- 
dren to be men and women.... But 
you're not one of the normal ones, Mrs. 
Phelps! Look at your sons,... You've 
destroyed Robert. ... And Dave! Poor 
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Dave! ... Talk about cannibals! You 
and your kind beat any cannibals I ever 
heard of! And what makes you double 
deadly and dangerous is that people ad- 
mire you and your kind... You pro- 
fessional mothers!” 


The trouble with Mrs. Phelps is that 
she had married at twenty a man fifteen 
years older, an invalid who died five 
years later, leaving her a disillusioned 
widow with two little boys. She was 
obliged to sublimate her libido by pour- 
ing her frustrated love upon her sons. 
“The fact remains,” says Christina to 
David, “that she did separate you and 
me last night . . . because she couldn’t 
bear the thought of our sleeping to- 
gether . . . down in the depths of her 
she still wants to suckle you at her 
breast.” Mrs. Phelps and her sons are 
shocked; yet Christina, the cruel scien- 
tist, is telling the truth, and thus saves 
David. 

The Silver Cord was, in form, a nat- 
uralistic play. And this is the form that 
Lillian Hellman has chosen for her 
plays. Like Moss Hart, Miss Hellman 
has herself experienced the rigors of a 
professional psychoanalysis. The effects 
are evident in almost all of her plays, 
since The Children’s Hour was unveiled 
on Broadway in 1934. The story of 
this play concerns two lady teachers, di- 
rectors of a girls’ school, and a pupil 
who by circulating vicious lies about the 
ladies ruins their lives. Until the very 
end an unwary spectator might suppose 
that he is seeing a drama about a nasty- 
minded brat who spreads vile rumors 
out of sheer malice. In the last act, 
however, one of the teachers, Martha, 
confesses that she has really “loved” Kar- 
en. The tragedy ends as a case history 
of unconscious Lesbianism. 


In The Little Foxes and, especially, 
in Another Part of the Forest, Miss Hell- 
man goes all out in uncovering abnormal 
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urges. The Hubbards are shown to have 
been actuated in their greed and preda- 
tory dealings by incestuous feelings, by 
fear and impotence, by masochism and 
sadism; in fact, by all the conscious and 
unconscious aberrations found not only 
in the clinical studies of “Freud” but 
in the Psychopathia Sexualis of Krafft- 
Ebing as well. In her desire to build up 
a case against the Southern Bourbons, 
shady manipulators and exploiters of 
labor, she found in “Freud” a_ useful 
ally. 

The extent to which the new psychol- 
ogy has influenced the modern stage 
cannot be exaggerated. Literally every 
type of play has been affected. We have 
lately seen the rash of psychopathologi- 
cal stories which Hollywood has been in- 
flicting upon the world. They are usu- 
ally murder stories in which the crime is 
committed not by an ordinary criminal 
but by a mentally sick or maladjusted 
individual. By and large the legitimate 
theatre has done considerably better in 
the production of crime plays with psy- 
chological significance. 

An excellent illustration is the melo- 
drama Blind Alley by James Warwick, 
first produced in 1935 and revived for 
an extended run in 1940. A notorious 
killer, Hal Wilson, appears one evening 
at the home of Dr. Anthony Shelby, a 
professor of psychology, and announces 
that the place has been requisitioned. 
The home is in a suburb near the water 
and the killer and his mob need it for 
purposes of receiving a shipload of con- 
traband goods from Canada. The pro- 
fessor is assured that he and his family 
will not be molested as long as they be- 
have discreetly. During the hours of 
waiting the professor involves the killer 
in conversations which gently probe into 
his past, beginning with his childhood. 
He uncovers a sordid environment, a 
brutal father of whom the boy was jeal- 
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ous, an accumulation of resentment, and 
a blind fury to strike out against a men- 
acing world. In the end, the killer is 
revealed as a frightened adolescent who 
kills because he is terror-stricken. ‘This 
modified psychoanalysis results in the 
suicide of the killer, no doubt an easy 
way on the part of the playwright to 
achieve a dénouement. Nevertheless 
Blind Alley is a weightier and fresher 
murder thriller than the stage had seen 
before playwrights began to read about 
the unconscious impulsions to crime. It 
is even, to some extent, a corrective to 
the purely economic doctrine of the 
causes of crime underlying such a Pulit- 
zer-Prize melodrama as Kingsley’s Dead 
End. 

Two more recent plays deserve con- 
sideration because they are dramatiza- 
tions of the mechanism of escape into 
fantasy. Elmer Rice’s popular Dream 
Girl portrays the mind of an ordinary, 
almost commonplace girl, whose father 
is absorbed in his work and whose moth- 
er is absorbed in the reading of such 
novels as Forever Opal. The girl escapes 
from her isolation and the humdrum of 
her life in day-dreams. She fancies her- 
self in love with her brother-in-law; but 
she also imagines herself eloping with 
a roué to Mexico, where she is sera- 
naded by torrid gentlemen; of becoming 
a great actress and scoring a triumph as 
Portia in The Merchant of Venice; ot 
becoming a prostitute; and of shooting 
down her seducer and securing an ac- 
quittal from a jury of twelve good men 
and true who are impressed by her dis- 
play of a shapely knee. In actual real- 
ity she finally marries a drama critic 
who turns sports writer in order to sup- 
port her in the style in which she is 
accustomed to live. The play is neither 
exciting expressionistically, as Elmer 
Rice’s The Adding Machine once was, 
nor impressive sociologically as was his 
Street Scene; it merely provides a good 
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evening in the theatre. But its very 
ordinariness is its strength Here we 
have a superficial but nonetheless truth- 
ful portrayal of the average middle-class 
American girl who never grows up and 
only turns into what Philip Wylie has 
called the American Mom. She lives in 
a world of fantasy in which her inhibi- 
tions drop off and she achieves self-ex- 
pression and the gratification of her un- 
conscious yearnings. 

The other play which undertook to 
portray the phantasmal life was Moss 
Hart’s Christopher Blake It is the story 
of a frightened and unhappy boy of 
twelve whose parents are being divorced. 
The boy’s thoughts and emotions are 
externalized theatrically in a series of 
scenes which are meant to project his 
dreams of heroism and fantasies of ter- 
ror. Again realistic scenes alternate 
with scenes of Christopher’s wild imag- 
inings. The play opens in the dream- 
world. President Truman is awarding 
a medal to Christopher Blake, inventor 
of the Blake Plan for World Peace. His 
parents, summoned from the divorce 
court, refuse to come together and Chris- 
topher shoots himself. In his dying the 
parents are reunited. Other wish-fan- 
tasies follow: Chris is successively the 
greatest actor in the world and the 
adopted son of wealthy South Americans. 
Reality strikes him suddenly and he is 
the badgered witness about to be sum- 
moned to court. He matures quickly 
and makes an intelligent decision. The 
audience, disturbed by the revelation of 
the harrowing effects of divorce upon a 
typical offspring, is nevertheless appeased 
by the solution of this particular case. 

Neither Dream Girl nor Christopher 
Blake is among the greatest of American 
plays. I have included them in this dis- 
cussion because they are representative 
of a pronounced trend in recent Ameri- 
can drama, It is important for us to 
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playwriting which speaks most  elo- 
quently of the effect “Freud” has pro- 
duced on the American mind. O'Neill 
very likely might have been a Nobel 
Prize winner with or without the benefit 
of Freud. And Lillian Hellman and 
Tennessee Williams are dramatic voices 
of considerable power in any age. But 
plays like Dream Girl, Christopher 
Blake, and Blind Alley owe their very 
existence to our psychology-conscious 
age. 
Both O'Neill and Hellman, being au- 
thentic dramatists, have been treated in- 
adequately in so general a paper. Nor 
does space permit the inclusion of many 
other playwrights who clearly show the 
impact of “Freudian” psychology on 
their work. But Tennessee Williams be- 
longs even in the briefest discussion of 
the subject. His three major plays, The 
Glass Menagerie, A Street Car Named 
Desire, and Summer and Smoke are full 
of typical situations in which psycho- 
pathological characters are involved. It 
is significant that one of his early full- 
length plays, You Touched Me, was a 
dramatization of a story by D. H. Law- 
rence, who, besides being a novelist and 
poet, had published such studies as Psy- 
choanalysis and the Unconscious and 
Fantasia of the Unconscious. Glass 
Menagerie is a memory play; the frus- 
trated mother may or may not have had 
a lovely past, but it’s the only compen- 
sation she has for her bleak present; the 
daughter, conscious of her physical de- 
formity, crawls into her shyness, and 
the glass animals with which she plays 
serve as a substitute gratification. Street 
Car is almost a case history of a girl who, 
suffering the trauma of discovering that 
the boy she married is a homosexual, 
becomes a nymphomaniac, recedes into 
a semi-mythical past, and ends up in a 
strait-jacket. Summer and Smoke is a 
study of puritanic repression and the 
resulting reaction which demolishes the 
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stern super-ego. The Chekhovian mood 
veils the raw Freudianism of William’s 
plays, but their clinical odor remains 
pungent. 

IV 


I must repeat: this is a vast and com- 
plicated subject and this brief survey 
has been presented as a_ preliminary 
study. The Freudian impact has not 
stopped with Tennessee Williams; it. is 
quite in evidence, for instance, in such 
a play as William Inge’s Come Back, 
Little Sheba, which at this writing is 
receiving respectful critical attention in 
New York. One conclusion is, I believe, 
justified, even on the basis of this rapid 
review of plays and playwrights; it is 
that while American dramatists have not 
always read their ‘Freud’ with thor- 
oughness or discrimination, and have 
sometimes attributed to “him” theories 
and techniques which “he” would have 
disowned, they have nevertheless profited 
greatly from his influence and the in- 
fluence of his followers, and of good or- 
thodox psychiatry in general. The real- 
ism of the early decades of the century 
to which our stage was committed was 
becoming literal and photographic and 
dull. The mind of man, his secret 
dreams and reveries, his subtler aspira- 
tions and frustrations, remained but 
dimly reflected. Character revealed only 
obvious facets; the unconscious, unmeas- 
ured, and uncrystallized motivations for 
action remained undisclosed and un- 
dramatized. Freud and his followers 
have opened to our dramatists a new and 
hitherto unexplored country. They have 
taught them to look at people beneath 
the surface, to seek out the drama which 
is hidden in the innermost recesses of the 
human psyche. They have added a new 
dimension to character portrayal. And 
this, in turn, has helped to crystallize 
the new techniques in the arts of pro- 
duction which the expressionists had 
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ushered in. By means of revolving 
stages and platform stages, and by means 
of lighting, change of scene and mood 
can now be effected with ease and econ- 
omy of means, to keep pace with the 
changes in a character’s thoughts. Ac- 
tion can be telescoped. The walls of 
a room can be pushed in or out. The 
other arts—music, pantomime, the dance 
—can be utilized to underline, intensi- 
fy, and shade a scene, a mood, or an ac- 
tion. The theatre has become more dy- 
namic. 

Perhaps our new psychological play- 
wrights have achieved nothing more 
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than pointing out, in the words of T. S. 

Eliot’s Unidentified Guest Psychiatrist, 

in The Cocktail Party, that 

There is certainly no purpose in remaining in 
the dark 


Except long enough to clear from the mind 
The illusion of having ever been in the light. 


But perhaps they have also achieved, 
besides the creation of interesting plays, 
a certain kind of therapy by merely say- 
ing, again in the words of Eliot’s strange 
psychiatrist, words which he says to all 
his patients, 


GO 10) .... 
Work out your salvation with diligence. 


WILLIAM W. 


‘THEATRE COLLECTIONS IN THE LOS ANGELES AREA* 


MELNITZ 


University of California at Los Angeles 


In the last fourteen years, a great de- 
velopment in the collection of theatre 
and drama material has rocketed the Los 
Angeles area to a place of major impor- 
tance. The combined resources of the 
area now are superior to all other parts 
of the country, with the exception of 
the Library of Congress, Yale University, 
and New York City. 

Representative of this rapid growth is 
the Los Angeles Public Library, which 
in 1939 listed 18,000 titles, but which 
now lists approximately 25,000, among 
them being 10,000 separate play titles. 
Included in the central library is the 
George A. Dobinson collection, theatri- 
cal biographies, bound and current peri- 
odicals, and local records and programs. 
Of its forty branches, Hollywood has the 
most extensive theatre collection, which 
duplicates the materials in the main li- 
brary to a great extent. The theatrical 
sections of the Beverly Hills and Santa 
Monica Public Libraries have been built 
up for the writers, actors, and producers 
of those neighborhoods. 

The Huntington Library houses the 
Kemble Devonshire Theatre Collection 
of about 4,000 rare books and manu- 
scripts, and 2,500 manuscripts in the 
John Larpent play collection. Also in- 
cluded in this library are treasures of 
the early English theatre. 


College and University 

Los Angeles City College Library, as 
well as many high school and junior 
high school libraries, specializes in this 
area of theatrical and dramatic material 


*From a lecture delivered at a meeting of the 
Los Angeles Chapter of the Theatre Library As- 
sociation on June 10, 1950. 


because of the great interest shown in 
this field by the students. The Univer- 
sity of Southern California Library con- 
tains a collection of the Federal Theatre 
Project plays and miniature theatre mod- 
els of the Works Progress Administra- 
tion. It also has a special collection of 
the works of California playwrights, and 
a recently acquired Max Reinhardt col- 
lection which is strong in Italian and 
Austrian popular theatrical items. The 
Library of the University of California 
at Los Angeles has as its goal complete 
coverage of the history of the theatre, 
and to date lists about 50,000 volumes. 
Among these is the library of Kenneth 
MacGowan, donated by him to the Uni- 
versity, and the Sheldon Cheney collec- 
tion of rare titles, pictorial for the most 
part. Other items are Franz Werfel man- 
uscripts, materials from the Rupert 
Hughes and Stuart Walker collections, 
and the William Andrews Clark Mem- 
orial Library which is very strong in 
Dryden items and contains the best Os- 
car Wilde collection in the world. 


Special Collections 

Special and private collections in the 
Los Angeles area cover a wide range of 
theatrical and dramatic development. 
The Pasadena Playhouse collection is 
strong particularly in the history of its 
own organization. The Los Angeles 
County Museum, and even more the 
Southwest Museum (Highland Park), 
emphasizes the primitive theatre, partic- 
ularly the ceremonial and religious dra- 
ma of the Southwest, the Spanish tradi- 
tions, the dance dramas of Mexico, and 
the dance dramas of the American In- 
dians, etc. The Elmer Belt Library of 
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Vinciana includes works of and about 
i5th and 16th Century Renaissance dra- 
ma, among which is a collection of rare 
books containing all original Serlio and 
Vitruvius editions. The motion picture 
studio libraries contain much _ pictorial 
and documentary material, and, of 
course, valuable data on the film. Their 
costumes and properties represent care- 
ful research in all ages and countries; 
Twentieth Century Fox is probably out- 
standing, but Paramount’s Russian bal- 
let history is superior. 

The Dr. George Altman private col- 
lection is the largest in the Los Angeles 
area, and probably the largest in this 
country. It contains 7,000 titles of stage 
almanacs, original drawings, rare peri- 
odicals, and prompt books; there are 
complete sets of German theatre alma- 
nacs. This collection would be a valu- 
able research library for the French and 
Italian theatre to the present. The Hen- 
ry Schnitzler library collection is partic- 
ularly strong in the Old Viennese popu- 
lar theatre. Its 4,000 to 5,000 volumes 
include the unpublished diaries, auto- 
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biography, and letters of the owner's 
father, Arthur Schnitzler. Also included 
are early programs, and the autographs 
and letters of famous people, like Zola, 
Antoine, Wagner, Reinhardt, etc. The 
postwar French theatre is also covered. 


The Charles Boyer French Research 
Foundation collection embraces the 
complete history of the Comédie Fran- 
caise, and displays a complete Diderot 
Encyclopedia with plates, 1,000 French 
plays not available elsewhere, and 
French newspapers from 1848, through 
the Resistance, to the present. A catalog 
of illustrations is available. The Play- 
ers Club, West Room, contains records 
of the 19th Century American stage. 


Besides these collections, there are 
other smaller collections, like that of 
Stuart Walker, which have not been in- 
vestigated. 


In view of the richness of the hold- 
ings in the Los Angeles area, a most 
useful and valuable project would be 
a bibliography or union catalog of these 
materials. 


GOOD ADVICE FROM THE “BAD” HAMLET QUARTO* 


GEORGE ALTMAN 
Los Angeles, California 


All scholars agree that we don’t truly 
know one of William Shakespeare’s plays 
in its finished shape as performed in the 
theatre of his day. Not one of his manu- 
scripts survived, not one of his plays was 
ever accurately printed from his manu- 
scripts. The first edition of his collected 
plays, the so-called First Folio, appeared 
seven years after his death. Some of his 
plays were already known to readers in 
single editions, which appeared during 
his life-time, the so-called Quartos, All 
these editions differ, they are all faulty 
and full of mistakes. It is no wonder 
that not even two of all the many mod- 
ern editions are alike. They are the text 
of Shakespeare, plus improvements and/ 
or deteriorations wrought by his con- 
temporary scribes and printers and by 
the modern editors. Which is the au- 
thentic Hamlet? We will never know, or 
more important, we know that not one 
of these original or modern texts is the 
authentic Hamlet. 


J. Dover Wilson, the latest editor of 
Hamlet, characterizes the two original 
editions of Hamlet as follows: “The 
Folio text is the most corrupt of the 
whole Shakespearean corpus.’ The Quar- 
to text is one of the worst printed of 
Shakespearean texts.”? We may believe 
Professor Wilson. The riddles of the 
texts were further complicated in 1823 
by the discovery of a previously un- 
known Hamlet Quarto, with the im- 
print 1603. It was called the “First 
Quarto” (Q,), and the 1604 Quarto, un- 


*Read in abbreviated form at the University 
of California in Los Angeles, January 10, 1950. 

1]. Dover Wilson, The Manuscript of Shake- 
peare’s “Hamlet” and the Problems of its 
Transmission. (Cambridge, 1934), Lp.43.- 

2 Tbid., p. 66. 


til then thought the oldest, was called 
the “Second Quarto” (Q,). Q, was prob- 
ably printed from Shakespeare’s first 
draft which was never staged, but Q, is 
a report of an original performance. But 
what a report! I quote some criticisms 
from a Columbia University Ph.D. thesis 
by Miss Kingsland: “Grossest corruption 
of the diction, words are misspelled, mis- 
placed lines are distorted . . . meter and 
rhythm are often lost . . .” and so on.* 
These criticisms cannot be denied. It is 
no wonder that a text taken down by a 
stenographer at a performance, perhaps 
with later additions from sides bribed 
from minor actors and even from mem- 
ory, should be corrupt, and justly called 
the “Bad” Quarto. But the fact remains 
that the “Bad” Quarto is a mirror of 
an original performance; a sullied mir- 
ror, but a mirror and the only one we 
have. Only the “Bad” Quarto can give 
us information about Hamlet as original- 
ly performed, and therefore it deserves 
serious study by stage directors. 


I. SHAKESPEARE, STAGE DIRECTOR 


The value of the “Bad” Quarto de- 
pends a good deal on the nature of the 
performance it records. Did it represent 
Shakespeare’s intention or that of the 
prompter or stage manager? Our famous 
Hamlet specialist, Professor Wilson, is 
not interested in this question. He 
wrote: “Shakespeare exercised no super- 
vision of any kind during the rehear- 
sals.""* He adds: “Someone [was in 
charge] to shorten the length of the per- 
formance.” It was “part of the job of 


3 Gertrude §. Kingsland, The First Quarto of 
“Hamlet” in the Light of the Stage. (Oshkosh, 


1923), P. 13. 
4 Op. cit., p. 17off. 
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the prompter to clean passages which 
needed straightening out or pruning.’”® 
This is also the opinion of T. M. Par- 
rott and Hardin Craig. They wrote in 
their edition of the “Good” Quarto, 
that the prompter was the man, who, in 
the “Bad’’ Quarto, gave one passage of 
the Queen to the King, because the boy 
actor of the Queen could not speak these 
lines well. Never in the history of the 
theatre has a prompter had such author- 
ity. 


Who then was the stage director? I 
think I know, without any doubt, from 
a passage, written and printed in Ger- 
man. In 1611 Johannes Rhenanus, a 
German doctor, visited London. 1611 
was the year of the first nights of The 
Winter’s Tale and The Tempest and ot 
stock performances of Macbeth, King 
Richard IT, and Cymbeline. Moreover, 
Shakespeare himself was still acting. 
After his return to Germany, the doctor 
published his translation of an English 
play, Lingua, with a preface containing 
an illuminating passage: “I noticed in 
England that the actors, even the most 
prominent ones, were daily instructed 
by the playwrights. This gives the per- 
formances vitality and splendor. It is no 
wonder that the English actors surpass 
the actors in all other countries.”7 We 
understand now the well-known line of 
Aubrey “Ben Jonson was never a good 
actor, but an excellent instructor.” We 
know now that these were daily instruc- 
tions, and instructions not only for the 
boy actors but for the most prominent 
members of the company too. In other 
words, the playwright and actor William 
Shakespeare was his own stage director. 
This fact gives the “Bad” Quarto its 
unique importance. It gives us glimpses 


5 Op. cit., p. 23. 24. 

6 (Princeton 1938), p. 224. 

7 W. Creizenach, Die Schauspiele der englisch- 
en Komoedianten. Deutsche National-Literatur 
(Berlin & Stuttgart 1889), XXIII, p. 327ff. 
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of Shakespeare's own staging. Let’s look 
at this “Bad” Quarto of Hamlet. 
I]. New Licut on Lines 

The problems of the stage director be- 
gin with the very first line of the play. 
The words are “Whose there?” We dis- 
cover a sentinel on duty and another one 
who comes to relieve him. It is night. 
We should expect “Whose there?” to be 
spoken by the sentinel on duty. But the 
next words are “Nay, answer me. Stand 
and unfold yourself.” ‘Therefore the 
first question must have been asked by 
the newcomer. That is not so easy to 
stage. You can show the sentinel on 
duty on an elevated place upstage left 
and the newcomer downstage right. The 
sentinel on duty stands with his back to 
the audience. He hears someone, turns 
around, and questions him. That is all 
right. But why doesn’t the newcomer 
know whom he is to relieve? He should 
know his colleague. It must have been 
at the first rehearsal that Shakespeare 
noticed that—and changed it. In the 
“Bad” Quarto it is the sentinel on duty 
who has the first question: “Stand. Who 
is that?’ and the newcomer answers, 
perhaps laughing, “’Tis I.” I think in 
every modern edition and performance 
the “Bad” Quarto should be followed. 

Let’s proceed from the first line of 
the play to the first line of Hamlet him- 
self. The King says: “But now, my cous- 
in Hamlet and my son,” and, at the first 
rehearsal, Burbage who played Hamlet, 
answered (according to Shakespeare’s 
manuscript): “A little more than kin 
and less than kind.” We may guess that 
Burbage stopped and questioned the di- 
recting playwright: “I don’t understand 
this line. The King says: ‘My cousin 
Hamlet,’ and I say, ‘a little more than 
kin,’—that’s all right. But the King 
adds ‘and my son,’ and I answer, ‘and 
less than kind.’ What has ‘kind’ to do 
with ‘son’? You wrote nonsense, dear 
William.” 
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But Shakespeare said, “I wrote no 
nonsense, but you spoke nonsense. You 
said ‘kind’ (with a long i), but I wrote 
it with a short i. I made a pun ‘kin- 
kind.’ Don’t you know this word, it is 
still spoken in the countryside and all 
over Germany. The word ‘kind’ means 
(with a short i) ‘child’ and ‘child’ is 
the answer to ‘son.’ Please pronounce 
it this way.” 

“T will not do it because we are not 
in the countryside or in Germany but 
in London, and the spectators will think 
I can’t pronounce the Queen’s English.” 

“Well, then, let’s cut the line.” 

You will not find the line in the “Bad” 
Quarto. We have evidence that this was 
a deliberate cut and not an omission by 
the stenographer. In the Hecuba solilo- 
quy is the famous line “Remorseless, 
treacherous, lecherous, kindless villain.” 
Here, too, the word “kindless” has been 
cut in the “Bad” Quarto. I think, if 
you have not the courage, to pronounce 
“kind” with a short i, you had better cut 
the line too, instead of allowing your 
Hamlet to speak nonsense. Wilson Bar- 
rett pronounced it with a short i, and 
he cited as his authority the Shakespear- 
ean editor of the 18th century, Dr. Sam- 
uel Johnson. Johnson is, in this case, my 
authority too.* 

The first line of Hamlet's first solilo- 
quy has been spoken by all actors, from 
Betterton to Olivier, according to the 
Folio text: “O that this too too solid 
flesh would melt . . .”” Editors never liked 
the Folio word “solid.” They looked 
into the “Good” Quarto and there found 
“sallied” instead of “solid.” But “sal- 
lied” is unintelligible; therefore, they 
could not help but print “solid.” Then 
came the discovery of the “Bad’’ Quarto 
and here, too, is printed the unintellig- 


8 Cf. Henry P. Phelps, Hamlet from the 
Actor’s Standpoint (New York, 1800) and Wil- 
liam Winter, Shakespeare on the Stage (New 
York, 1911), I, p. 363. 
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ible “sallied.” Professor Wilson made 
an excellent, and I think final, emenda- 
tion. He rejected “solid,” as a printer's 
error, and in “‘sallied” he substituted a 
“u” for the “a” to read “sullied.”® John 
Gielgud followed Wilson’s advice; his 
acting edition is the only one which 
prints “sullied.” It should be spoken 
by every actor. But in one point Pro- 
fessor Wilson seems to be mistaken. 
“Solid” was probably not a mistake, but 
a deliberate alteration by the second 
Hamlet, the slender Joseph Taylor. He 
was the Hamlet of the Folio. 


Some lines were changed in the “Bad” 
Quarto so as to be simpler and more 
easily understandable for the ground- 
lings. The playwright wrote: “the fruit- 
ful river in the eye,” but the stage direc- 
tor corrected: “the teares that still stand 
in my eyes,’—surely an improvement. 
Some other minor changes may have 
been partly due to the censor. Old Fort- 
inbras was not called “impotent” but 
“impudent,” “some ungracious pastors” 
became “a cunning Sophister.” For 
“groundlings” was substituted “ignor- 
ant,” in order to offend nobody. (pars 
pro toto!) Surely these were not im- 
provements. That the “Bad’’ Quarto 
prints “Mousetrap: mary how trapical- 
ly,” instead of “tropically” is, let us 
hope, a misprint, and not an interpola- 
tion of Burbage, pointing at the stage- 
trap. But I should like to blame Bur- 
bage and not Shakespeare for the addi- 
tion in the characterization of the “Brag- 
art Gentleman,” Osricke: “how the 
muske cod smels!” 


III. Minor Cuts 


I shall mention a few minor cuts and 
changes, which must have been made 
deliberately, because they are very help- 
ful for the staging. At the end of the 
play scene the King rises, wordless, but 


9 Op. cit., p. 307ff. 
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Ophelia, the Queen and Polonius each 
has an exclamation: Ophelia: ‘The 
King rises”; the Queen: ‘How fares my 
lord?”; Polonius: “Giue o’re the play.” 
and only then does the King say, “Giue 
me some light, away.” ‘That is the 
“Good” Quarto version. The Folio adds 
after Ophelia’s exclamation Hamlet’s: 
“What, frighted with false fire.” What 
shall the poor actor of the mute, stand- 
ing king do during these speeches of the 
others? The director has to invent some 
business for him. Maurice Evans put a 
punch bowl near the king who stood up 
and hurled his goblet to the floor. The 
sound of the fall replaced the wanting 
word. This business is not bad, but it 
is still better to follow the “Bad” Quarto 
and to cut the three lines, so that the 
king is the first to speak. Henry Irving, 
who had studied the “Bad” Quarto, di- 
rected it this way. Edwin Booth, for 
whom the “Bad’’ Quarto was not yet 
accessible, made the same cut by his 
own intuition. But his King didn’t ask 
for “lights,” instead he took over from 
Polonius: “Give over the play.” It is 
natural and effective that the King and 
not his Lord Chamberlain should give 
this order. 

Another embarrassing moment for the 
actor of the King is the drinking from 
the “poysned cup” by the Queen during 
the fencing-match. “Quee: The Queene 
carowses to thy fortune, Hamlet. Ham. 
Good Madam. King Gertrard doe not 
drinke. Quee I will my Lord, I pray you 
pardon me. King It is the poysned cup, 
it is too late.” But it would not have 
been too late, if the King had rushed 
to the Queen, while she was saying “I 
will my Lord.”’ During this line he could 
very easily have taken the cup from her 
hand. This would have been natural. 
Why didn’t he act this way? The stage 
director Shakespeare must have had a 
similar feeling; he therefore corrected 
the playwright Shakespeare. The “Bad” 


Quarto reads: “Queene Hamlet, thy 
mother drinks to thee.’ This follows 
the stage direction, “Shee drinkes,”— 
and then, as the Queen is already drink- 
ing, the King shouts: “Do not drinke 
Gertred.”” During these four words the 
Queen can finish the drink, and then 
the King continues: “O ‘tis the poysned 
cup .. .”—a model cut. 


IV. PUNCTUATION 

Differences in punctuation, too, are 
worth careful study. Some critics have 
suggested, and a few actors have followed 
their advice, that Polonius took the 
“precepts” for his parting son Laertes 
out of a best-seller of his time. Polonius 
therefore should read these “precepts” 
from the book. In the “Bad” Quarto, 
and in the “Bad” Quarto only, these 
precepts are set in quotation marks, sug- 
gesting strongly that the first Polonius 
had a book in his hands. This may give 
the scene a special flavor. Only the two 
lines about the French lack the quota- 
tion marks. They are interpolated by 
Polonius himself. We see how he low- 
ered the hands holding the book to add 
these lines. Then he resumed the read- 
ing. 

Here is another example. The Ghost 
scene is followed by a scene which con- 
tains first a dialogue Polonius-Reynaldo 
and then Polonius-Ophelia. Betterton, 
the Restoration Hamlet, eliminated en- 
tirely the character of the servant Rey- 
naldo. This became a _ tradition for 
about two centuries, with the exception 
of a few of the last performances of Gar- 
rick. The “Bad” Quarto was cut to the 
bone, for the “two hours traffic.” Never- 
theless, even in this version, Shakespeare 
retained Reynaldo. When I produced 
the play, before my rehearsals at my 
desk, I was uncertain as to. the fate of 
this gentleman on my stage.’? But my 


11 Municipal Theatre, Hanover, Germany, Oc- 
tober 22, 1932. 
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very first rehearsal convinced me that 
the scene is indispensable. Shakespeare 
was the unequalled master in creating 
contrasts and climaxes. Omitting Rey- 
naldo, the scene starts with the terrific 
outburst of Ophelia, just returned from 
her encounter with Hamlet. Then she 
calms down gradually. In other words, 
the scene starts with a climax. This is 
un-Shakespearean, and ineffective. Re- 
tain Reynaldo and the climax is not the 
start but the center of the scene, and 
what a contrast! There are seventy slow- 
paced lines. Both old gentlemen feel 
very comfortable and at ease—and sud- 
denly the girl rushes in in utmost terror. 
The contrast heightens the emotional 
effect tremendously. 


V. THe NuNNERY SCENE 


The “Bad” Quarto reveals important 
details of the staging of the nunnery 
scene. In directing it, I was confronted 
with three major problems of staging. 
Polonius tries to convince the King that 
the cause for Hamlet’s apparent madness 
is not ambition but love. Therefore, he 
sets a trap with Ophelia as decoy and 
the King as eavesdropper. He advises 
his daughter: “Ophelia, walk you here.” 
Then the King and he hide. Hamlet 
enters. The spectators must expect the 
Hamlet-Ophelia dialogue to start im- 
mediately, but instead they hear the long 
soliloquy “To be or not to be... ,” and 
it is only at the end of this that Hamlet 
discovers Ophelia. Why does he not see 
her immediately? The director has to 
give the answer. Edwin Booth built at 
the back of the setting a deep embayed 
window as the place for Ophelia. Her- 
bert Beerbohm-Tree remembered her 
prayer book and showed behind the hall 
a huge chapel in which Ophelia knelt 
praying. The spectators must have 
thought these Hamlets very short-sight- 
ed. Booth changed this staging in later 
performances; he gave Ophelia an exit 
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before Hamlet’s entrance and had her 
re-enter at the moment he addressed her. 
This staging became more or less tradi- 
tional. In other words, Ophelia had to 
disobey her father, perhaps decide to 
avoid the arranged encounter, and then 
return later because she felt remorse for 
her disobedience. Both these devices are 
un-Shakespearean and don’t solve the 
problem. 

The sequence presents another prob- 
lem. Hamlet and Ophelia are on the 
forestage, just in front of a curtain be- 
hind which the eavesdroppers hide. This 
hiding was familiar on the Elizabethan 
stage. In Law Tricks, a Blackfriars play 
of 1604, a man says, “Has the arras an 
ague, it trembles,” and then appears the 
stage direction: “Pulling back the hang- 
ings, they discover Lurdo, trembling 
with fright behind.”!? Hamlet discovers 
the ague of the arras, standing immedi- 
ately in front of it. Why doesn’t he do 
the same? He has merely to lift his arm 
and with a quick movement he can un- 
mask the eavesdroppers. But instead he 
addresses Ophelia: “Where is your fath- 
er?” What motivates this astonishing be- 
havior? 

There is still a third problem. The 
dialogue is over, Hamlet exits. We must 
expect that the eavesdroppers will im- 
mediately rush out from their hiding 
place, but they don’t. Instead we have 
Ophelia’s_ twelve-line soliloquy. Why 
this troublesome delay? The movie di- 
rector, Olivier, cut this soliloquy, but it 
is always spoken on the stage; these 
twelve lines are among the most beauti- 
ful ever written by Shakespeare. It 
would have been easy for the playwright 
to avoid this problem. The exit of Ham- 
let could be followed immediately by 
the entrance of the King and then, after 
the King’s exit, Ophelia could conclude 


12 John Cranford Adams, The Globe Play 
house. (Cambridge, Mass., 1942), p. 178. 
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the scene with her soliloquy. Why, 
therefore, the interpolation of this solil- 
oquy at this seemingly unsuitable place? 

Now let us try to solve these prob- 
lems. Let’s look at the text of the two 
“good” editions first. Polonius: “ 
sometimes he walks four hours together 
here in the lobby.” Where is the lobby? 
On the Elizabethan stage there was no 
fixed place for a lobby. The playwright 
could place it differently in different 
plays. Professor Wilson declares that Po- 
lonius should speak these words on the 
forestage, “Here in the lobby” with a 
jerk of the thumb towards the inner 
stage, which lies behind them as they 
speak.'® This is obviously a mistake. In 
IV, 3 the King asks Hamlet, “Where 
is Polonius?”’ and gets the answer, “You 
shall nose him as you go up the stairs 
into the lobby.” This indicates that the 
lobby was meant to be on the upper 
stage. What does Polonius say in the 
“Bad” Quarto? He doesn’t use the word 
“lobby” at all, but says, “The Princes 
walke is here in the galery.’”” The upper 
stage derived from the galleries of the 
innyards. Therefore “galery” was a com- 
mon name for the upper stage. Prob- 
ably, the transmitter of the “Bad” Quar- 
to saw the actor speaking “To be or not 
to be” on the upper stage. From the 
“galery” an actor could look onto the 
fore stage but not onto the inner stage. 
The inner stage, therefore, was Ophelia’s 
place during the “To be or not to be” 
soliloquy. 

This solves one problem, but creates 
a new one. To discover Ophelia, Ham- 
let had to descend from the second to 
the first level while speaking the last 
lines of the soliloquy. Where was the 
staircase? Today all scholars agree that 
the staircase connecting the two levels 
was backstage, invisible to the audience. 
Dr. Adams suggests that the staircase 


13 Wilson's edition of Hamlet. (Cambridge, 
1934), P. 170. 


was located in a passageway behind the 
backwall of the inner stage.** This seems 
plausible, but it doesn’t help us. There 
is no break in Hamlet’s ‘““To be or not 
to be’; his descent must have been vis- 
ible. Professor George Pierce Baker ad- 
mitted the possibility of a visible stair- 
case: “... one is not sosure... that... 
some construction connecting the lower 
and the upper stage was not used.’ 
That means, surely, not a substitute but 
an addition to the backstage staircase. 
Professor Baker wrote these lines not in 
connection with Hamlet, but with an- 
other Elizabethan play Two Murders in 
One. Merry, the murderous innkeeper, 
alone on the stage, says: “I will place the 
hammer here and take it as I follow 
Beech upstairs, that suddenly, before he 
is aware, I may with blowes dash out his 
hateful braines.” Later he bids Beech, 
“Go up these staires, your friends do 
stay above,” picking up the concealed 
hammer as his victim precedes him. 


I think Professor Baker was right in 
assuming that the spectators had to see 
this ascending of the stairs. He could 
have added in substantiation a line from 
the last act of Hamlet. A Lord an- 
nounces, “The:King and Queen and all 
are coming down.” But what kind of a 
“construction” was it? In 1949, in San 
Diego, in a performance of Twelfth 
Night, B. Iden Payne used in some 
scenes, in some only, a visible staircase, 
a practical set piece. We know for sure 
that the Elizabethans used many large 
set pieces such as trees, forests, caves, 
thrones and so on. Why not also a stair- 
case? 

Now the second problem. Why does 
Hamlet not try to discover an eavesdrop- 
per behind the curtain? Let’s again look 
at the text to find where the eavesdrop- 
pers were concealed. In both “good” 


14 Op. cit., p. 237. 
15 The Development of Shakespeare as a 
Dramatist. (New York, 1923), p. 82. 
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editions we read: “... be you and I be- 
hind an arras then.” That tells us noth- 
ing, because arrases were hung in every 
acting area of the stage. And what about 
the “Bad” Quarto? In the closet scene 
Polonius tells the Queen, “I’le shrowde 
my selfe behind the arras.” This is a 
proof that the word “arras” was known 
to the transmitter. But in the foregoing 
scene we do not find the word “arras” 
at all. Here he says “Your selfe and I 
will stand close in the study.” That's 
something entirely different. 

Where was the study? Dr. Adams says 
the “study” was the inner stage.1° This 
is inaccurate. The “study” was not al- 
ways the inner stage. In Titus Androni- 
cus, Titus and the Queen Tamora are on 
the stage. The stage directions of Q. 
and F. read: “Titus opens his study 
dore,” and some lines later the Queen 
says, “come downe.” This study was on 
the upper stage beyond any doubt. To 
make this perfectly clear, the 18th-cen- 
tury editors changed the stage direction 
to: “Enter Titus above.” We may now 
assume that just before Hamlet’s en- 
trance the two eavesdroppers climbed 
up the invisible staircase, entered the 
upper stage, and hid behind the cur- 
tain which closed this acting area. From 
here they could see the gallery on the 
upper stage and the forestage below. 
It is natural that Ophelia should leave 
the inner stage, after Hamlet has dis- 
covered her, to meet him on the fore- 
stage. Our problem is solved. To look 
behind the curtain of the upper stage, 
Hamlet would have had to run approxi- 
mately ten feet to the first steps of the 
set piece staircase and then ascend the 
stairs, which would have meant another 
twelve feet—the height of the upper 
stage. The “Bad” Quarto has helped 
solve our second problem. 


Our third problem is the position of 


16 Op. cit. p. 17off. 
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Ophelia’s soliloquy between the exit of 
Hamlet and the entrance of the King. 
But this is no longer a problem. It was 
necessary to give the King and Polonius 
time to descend the invisible staircase 
and to re-enter. Such soliloquies to mask 
a backstage ascent or descent are com- 
mon in Elizabethan plays. In Thomas 
Heywood’s The Brazen Age, Althea is 
directed to exit from above and to re- 
enter below twelve lines later.’ The so- 
lilogquy of Ophelia is exactly twelve lines 
long. 

We have solved several problems, but 
a major problem remains. The position 
of the nunnery scene in the whole com- 
position of the tragedy is quite different 
in the “Bad” Quarto from its position 
in the “good” editions. Which position 
is the right one? Where, on our stages 
today, should the nunnery scene be 
placed? 

The scene of Ophelia’s narration ot 
her encounter with Hamlet closes with 
the words of Polonius, “Come, go we 
to the King.” In the next scene of the 
“Bad” Quarto, Polonius and Ophelia 
meet the King and the Queen. But in 
the “good” editions Polonius enters 
alone. Where is Ophelia? He enters 
alone and the fishmonger scene follows 
immediately. Under cover of his assumed 
lunacy, Hamlet overwhelms the old man 
with the vilest insults, calling him a 
pander and mentioning Ophelia almost 
as a streetwalker. Why, for Heaven’s 
sake?!* We have had the spying of Ro- 
sencrantz and Guildenstern, the an- 
nouncement and entrance of the players, 
and the Hecuba soliloquy. Hamlet is 
now bursting with activity and tempera- 


17 Cf. George Fullmer Reynolds, The Staging 
of Elizabethan Plays at the Red Bull Theatre 
1605-1625. (New York, 1940), p. 36. 

18 Professor Wilson’s answer: Hamlet was an 
involuntary eavesdropper of the plot, has been 
rightly rejected. Cf. Allardyce Nicoll, “The 
Year’s Work” in English Studies, (September, 
1937), and Harley Granville-Barker, Prefaces to 
Shakespeare, 3rd Series (London, 1937), p. 201. 
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ment, and we are looking forward to 
seeing the play. But Hamlet’s next line 
(in the “good” editions) is the reflective 
monologue ‘““To be or not to be.” This 
psychologically unmotivated regression 
must be very disappointing to every spec- 
tator who sees the play for the first time, 
without previously having read it. 


But in the “Bad” Quarto, after the an- 
nouncement of the trap, the trap is 
shown immediately and is followed by 
the fishmonger scene. Now we under- 
stand Hamlet’s invectives, because now 
he has heard the spying of Polonius and 
the lying of his daughter, and since the 
Hecuba soliloquy is followed by the play 
scene, Hamlet’s activity goes straight 
on, uninhibited by a melancholy inter- 
lude. In my production I followed dur- 
ing the first rehearsals the customary se- 
quence of the “good” editions, then | 
changed it according to the “Bad” Quar- 
to. You should have seen how relieved 
my Hamlet was! It is important to note 
that in the old German version, Fratri- 
cide Punished, also the nunnery scene 
precedes the entrance of the players. I 
am convinced that this sequence of the 
“Bad” Quarto is Shakespeare’s definitive 
version, and that it should be used in 
all modern editions and performances. 


VI. Orner EXAMPLES 

There are more examples of the use- 
fulness of the “Bad” Quarto. Polonius 
interrupts the “Priam’s slaughter’’ re- 
cital of the player with the line: “Looke 
where he has not turned his cullour, 
and has teare’s in’s eyes...” (Q, and F). 
Who is it that has tears in his eyes? We 
should think it is the player, but the 
Italian Hamlet, Ernesto Rossi, said not 
the player but Hamlet is weeping. Rossi 
therefore covered his face with his 
mantle; Polonius was thus required to 
address the player.'® At a rehearsal in 


19Ernesto Rossi, Studien ueber Shakespeare 
und das moderne Theater. (Leipzig, 1885), p. 
283. 
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Max Reinhardt’s theatre in Berlin, the 
Hamlet, Ferdinand Bonn, asked for the 
same business. When we read the “Bad” 
Quarto, the question is settled. Here 
Corambis (Polonius) says “Looke my 
lord if he hath not changde his colour, 
and hath teares in his eyes...” “My 
lord” is, of course, Hamlet, and he is ad- 
dressed. 

In the closet scene the Ghost appears 
“in his habit as he lived.” In the picture 
in the Rowe edition of this scene, we see 
Betterton-Hamlet with the Ghost clad 
in full armor, as he had appeared on the 
terrace. This costume became tradition- 
al, although it was sometimes changed 
to a very rich official state costume. 
Neither was in conformity with the orig- 
inal costume. The “Bad” Quarto has 
the stage direction: “Enter the ghost in 
his night gowne.” This became the most 
famous line of the edition and the only 
one which today is followed on all stages. 
The first critic of the “Bad” Quarto, 
Goethe, recognized the importance ot 
this change in the costume of the “graci- 
ous figure.”?° 

Some other stage directions in the 
“Bad” Quarto are noteworthy. For the 
first entrance of the mad Ophelia the 
original script states merely: “Enter 
Ophelia.” But the “Bad” Quarto adds: 
“playing on a Lute, and her haire downe 
singing,” suggesting how Shakespeare 
staged the scene. I quote Harley Gran- 
ville-Barker: “The dramatic point of 
the lute is that you must stand—or, bet- 
ter, sit—still if you are to attempt to 
play it. Modern Ophelias have an in- 
effective habit of drifting vaguely about 
the stage. A lute is at least an admissible 
anchor.””?4 

In the churchyard scene Q, has no 
stage direction at all for the struggle be- 
tween Hamlet and Laertes. But the 


20 Werke, “Sophien” edition, (Weimar, 1903), 
XLI, pt. 2, pp. 256ff. 
21 Op. cit., p. 137. 
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“Bad” Quarto has two: “Leartes leapes 
into the graue,” and later “Hamlet 
leapes in after Leartes.” All modern edi- 
tors have printed similar directions. 
They are so self-evident that we find 
them also in editions of the 18th century 
printed before the discovery of Q,. But 
on the stage the second direction became 
controversial. Burbage, Betterton, Kean 
and a few modern Hamlets: Sarah Bern- 
hardt, Josef Kainz, Moissi, Olivier leaped 
into the grave. But not Kemble, Booth, 
Sothern, Irving, Salvini, Forbes-Robert- 
son or Gielgud. They advanced, and 
Laertes had to leap out of the grave to 
attack Hamlet.?? This is clearly a mis- 
take. Hamlet must be the aggressor, not 
Laertes. Again the “Bad” Quarto should 
be followed. 

The closet scene begins in the original 
script (Q,) with Polonius’ dry com- 
munication: “He will come straight,” 
but on the stage (Q,) with the exciting: 
“Madame, I heare young Hamlet com- 
ing,” probably another improvement 
made at the rehearsal. After the initial 
dialogue between mother and son, Ham- 
let says (Q,): “Come, come, and sit you 
downe, you shall not boudge. You goe 
not till I set you up a glasse, where you 
may see the most part of you.” And the 
Queen replies: “What wilt thou doe, 
thou wilt not murder me, Helpe hoe.” 
The cry for help is not adequately mo- 
tivated by Hamlet’s lines. Shakespeare 
therefore added the lines: “Queene How 
i’st with you? Hamlet I'le tell you but 
first weele make all safe.” No doubt, 
Hamlet locked the door with his words, 
“weele make all safe.” Furthermore the 
“Bad” Quarto, and the “Bad” Quarto 
only, tells us how Burbage acted these 
lines. Q, tells us only that Hamlet as 
“mad as the sea and wind when both 
contend which is the mightier .. . ,” but 
in the “Bad” Quarto the Queen adds 


22 Cf. Arthur Colby Sprague, Shakespeare and 
the Actors. (Cambridge, Mass. 1944), p. 178. 
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later: “. . . he throwes and tosses me 
about, as one forgetting that I was his 
mother, at last I call’d for help...” She 
cried “at last,” not immediately after the 
words of Hamlet, but after a struggle. 
Good advice from the “Bad” Quarto. 


VII. GertTRupe’s GUILT 

W. C. Macready wrote to his “dear 
Mrs. Pollock” on February 19th, 1852: 
“I cannot imagine how you can have 
possessed yourself with the idea that Ger- 
trude was a participator in the murder 
of (old) Hamlet . . . He, Hamlet— 
would not load his uncle with all those 
terms of obloquy and vituperation, if his 
mother merited her share of them.’’?* 
Today it seems to be almost universally 
accepted that the crime of the Queen 
was adultery and an incestuous mar- 
riage, (in Shakespeare’s time the mar- 
riage with a brother-in-law was con- 
sidered incest), but that she had no 
knowledge of the murder. At the very 
first rehearsals there must have been 
actors who shared the opinion of “dear 
Mrs. Pollock,” or at least thought that 
some spectators might get the wrong 
idea. Shakespeare therefore eliminated 
some passages and added others, to make 
the Queen’s position perfectly clear. 
“Dear Mrs. Pollock” should have read 
the “Bad” Quarto. 

In the “dumb show” the last phase 
reads in Q,: “. . . the dead body is car- 
ried away, the poysner wooes the Queene 
with gifts, shee seemes harsh awhile, 
but in the end accepts loue.” But in 
the “Bad” Quarto this passage is cut, 
there seems to have been no wooing at 
all on the stage immediately after the 
murder, The Queen simply “goes away 
with the other.” She, the widow, retains 
the sympathy of the audience. In the 
closet scene, after the murder of Poloni- 
us, the Queen for the first time learns 
of the murder: “Ham. a bloody deede, 


23 Macready’s Reminiscenses. (London, 1875), 
p. 661. 
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almost as bad, good mother, as kill a 
King, and marry with his brother.” 
Gertrude answers in (Q,): “As kill a 
King.” This exclamation must be a 
mixture of surprise, horror and unbelief 
—with such a short sentence a very 
difficult demand, not only for a boy 
actor. But the stage director Shakespeare 
helped him. He had to begin with a 
(surely terrific) outcry (surprise and 
horror) and only then to speak the 
words (unbelief): “How! Kill a King!” 
This involuntary outcry could show 
that she was not a conspirator. But one 
of her later lines might arouse suspicion: 
“O speake to me no more, these words 
like daggers enter in my eares.” Why 
“words like daggers,” if she was inno- 
cent? Therefore this line was cut. In 
the “adiew” of the Ghost, “Speake to 
her Hamlet” is followed by the new 
words ‘“‘comfort thy mother.” The mur- 
dered is an attorney for the defendant, 
and surely not for a guilty one. After 
the exit of the Ghost, the Queen got 
two new lines, which certainly should 
be spoken in every performance: “But 
as I haue a soule, I sweare by Heauen, 
I never knew of this most horride mur- 
der.” 

Now there cannot be the slightest 
doubt. Even Hamlet is convinced, so 
that he asks his mother “assist me in 
reuenge’”—an entirely new point in 
the play. The Queen replies: 

Hamlet, I vow by that maiesty, 
That knowes our thoughts, and lookes into our 
hearts, 


I will conceale, consent, and do my best, 
What stratagem soe’re thou shalt deuise. 


Mother and son are completely recon- 
ciled. All doubts are removed, the situa- 
tion is clear. But the dying Hamlet 
can no longer say “wretched Queene 
adiew.” These words were cut. 

Before his departure to England, 
Hamlet must have told Horatio about 
his understanding with the Queen, and 


Horatio becomes her confidant. This is 
revealed in a new dialogue between 
them. Critics think it is non-Shakespear- 
ean because of the different forms of the 
verses. Perhaps it was improvised at the 
rehearsals, under the supervision of the 
directing playwright, of course. I will 
not enter this dispute. But the content 
of the dialogue shows a masterly idea, 
It fulfills a two-fold purpose. 

With Horatio’s words to the Queen 
the audience learns of Hamlet’s return 
to Denmark, his adventures during this 
trip, and the fate of Rosencrantz and 
Guildenstern. Horatio got this knowl- 
edge from an off-stage letter of Hamlet, 
which replaces very adroitly the scene 
with the sailors and their letter delivered 
on stage, an awkward expedient. In 
consequence the dialogue in which Hain- 
let reveals his adventures to Horatio 
had to be cut. This dialogue has always 
troubled the critics. It is highly im- 
probable that Hamlet should inform his 
friend not immediately after his return 
but quite a time later, after the church- 
yard scene. This was simply bad crafts- 
manship and therefore much less Shake- 
spearean than the new dialogue between 
the Queen and Horatio. The setting 
for the Hamlet-Horatio dialogue has al- 
ways been in doubt. The editors were 
not too much troubled; they simply 
put it into the same hall with the fenc- 
ing-match, the next scene. But the pro- 
ducers have felt that this was inadmis- 
sible. They changed the setting: “in 
front of the castle’’ (Booth), “outside 
the castle” (Irving), “in a wood” 
(Forbes-Robertson) , “‘a corridor in the 
castle” (Gielgud-McClintic). With the 
Horatio-Queen scene there is no prob- 
lem. The second purpose of this new 
dialogue is to create further sympathy 
for the Queen. Horatio would not have 
told her of the secret landing and plot 
of Hamlet, if he had not been fully con- 
vinced that she was on Hamlet’s side. 
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The Queen closes the scene “. . . I take 
my leave, with thousand mothers bless- 
ings to my sonne.” 


VIII. Comic INTERLUDE 

And now for a comic interlude. Be- 
fore vanishing, the Ghost has to deliver 
a long narration of about fifty lines. 
Hamlet is kneeling, motionless. After 
playing Hamlet for the first time, David 
Garrick got a letter from a friend, who 
suggested Garrick should interrupt the 
Ghost, taking from him the line: “O 
horrible, o horrible, most horrible’; “It 
would give you, as an actor, an oppor- 
tunity of varying your attitude when 
you speak the line, which, as it is now 
acted, must needs be very troublesome 
to you during that long speech.”** This 
grand theft became stage tradition. All 
English Hamlets adopted it down to 
Gielgud and Maurice Evans. The tra- 
dition came to the United States. Booth 
and Sothern interrupted the Ghost with 
the same line. The tradition came to 
France, but the Italian Ernesto Rossi 
knew that it was the Ghost’s line. 


Its history in Germany is comic. In 
the first Hamlet performance, directed 
by Schroeder, he himself played the 
Ghost and spoke the line. Two years 
later his Hamlet left the company and 
he himself took over the part. In the 
meantime a new translation was pub- 
lished. Hamlet got the line. Schroeder 
was delighted and now spoke the line as 
Hamlet which he had spoken before as 
the Ghost. About a hundred years later 
the German Shakespeare society ruled: 
the line belongs to the Ghost. Therefore, 


24 PMLA, (September 1934), p. 898. 
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in the next revival at the Royal Theatre 
in Berlin, in 1847, the Royal Prussian 
Ghost had to speak the line. But later 
the most famous of all German Hamlets, 
the late Josef Kainz, reclaimed the line 
for himself. Now the most interesting 
question: What about Burbage? It is 
psychologically very interesting that 
Burbage, too, probably had the urge to 
interrupt the Ghost at this very place. 
We can guess that he asked Shakespeare 
to give him the line. But Shakespeare 
—who is supposed to have been the 
actor of the Ghost*°—declined. This 
line he had written for himself. But 
doubtless Burbage insisted. He may have 
said: “Look, William, you wrote this 
wonderful word ‘horrible’ three times: 
‘O horrible, o horrible, most horrible!’ 
Wouldn’t it be enough, if you spoke it 
just twice? Skip the first one, say ‘o hor- 
rible, most horrible!’ and let me finish 
the line with an exclamation: ‘O God!’” 
Shakespeare was a very friendly man; 
his friend, Ben Jonson, called him 
“gentle Shakespeare.” He therefore 
agreed, and this is the way it is printed 
in the “Bad” Quarto: “Ghost O horrible, 
most horrible! Ham. O God!” Should a 
future Hamlet feel the same indomit- 
able urge to interrupt the Ghost, then 
he will do better to follow the “Bad” 
Quarto than the bad stage tradition. 

I presume that my interpretations will 
not satisfy everyone, but I hope I have 
demonstrated that the “Bad” Quarto 
is worth serious study by anyone propos- 
ing to stage Shakespeare’s most popular 


tragedy. 
25“... the top of his performance was the 


Ghost in his own Hamlet . . .”Nicolas Rowe, 
Works of Shakespeare (London, 1709). 
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RESEARCH BOARD 


A Statement of Recommended Policy 


The board was established at the 1949 
convention, and during the period of 
reorganization of the committee struc- 
ture, up until the writing of this state- 
ment, has been composed of three mem- 
bers, William W. Melnitz, Boyd Smith, 
and Alan R. Thompson, chairman. It 
is proposed that the board be perma- 
nently constituted of five members 
roughly representative of research areas 
and geographical regions of A.E.T.A. 

The name of the board that had until 
recently been recommended was simply 
“Board of Research.” However, to avoid 
all ambiguity, we suggest a longer but 
self-explanatory name, “Advisory Board 
for Research Projects.” The board is 
charged with four responsibilities: to 
stimulate research, to co-ordinate re- 
search, to recommend significant re- 
search for publication and to advise the 
Administrative Vice-President on these 
matters. 

Definition of research. Research is 
any kind of investigation carefully done. 
However, investigations are on different 
levels. ‘There is research done in prep- 
aration for teaching or play production. 
(Preparing a textbook, or making a 
translation for use in class or a play 
production, is considered merely prepar- 
ation for teaching or production.) Di- 
recting a play, ordinarily, is considered 
the equivalent of teaching. This work 
may be very arduous, but the prevailing 
academic view is that it is what every 
good teacher does as a matter of course, 
that it is not “research” in the sense in 
which productive scholars use the term, 
and that it does not alone constitute 
strong justification for academic ad- 
vancement, at least in our larger insti- 
tutions. 


It seems clear that most director-teach- 
ers are badly overworked, and we hope 
that special studies of this problem 
which have been already made and are 
now under way may furnish ammuni- 
uon for a fight with administrators for 
better treatment. The board fully rec- 
ognizes this situation. 

It recognizes also that a production of 
outstanding artistic merit should rank 
as high as the best research, if not higher. 
Practically, however, there are great ob- 
stacles in the way of its proper recog- 
nition. It exists in no permanent rec- 
ord, as does a painting, a score, or a 
poem. Newspaper notices are obviously 
unreliable. Even the best informed 
spectator cannot be sure how much of 
the merit of the production is due to the 
director, and how much to actors and 
other artists. Again, a showy but in- 
artistic production may greatly impress 
people who know no better but have 
academic influence. ‘Those of us who 
can publish, then, may find their pro- 
motion facilitated. 

An example of what might be done 
is the case of a director who is doing a 
first-class job with an important play. 
He may work for months on a new pro- 
duction. He may make or revise a 
translation of the text, prepare an act- 
ing version (as is necessary, for example, 
with Faust or Peer Gynt), study widely 
in the critical literature and acting his- 
tory of the play, and prepare a produc- 
tion book,—and all of this work as a 
preliminary to actual rehearsals. Yet 
this enormous labor cannot be properly 
evaluated by an outsider, or be useful to 
others, unless published. The director 
would, of course, need to shape it into 
readable form, consider his own inter- 
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pretation of debatable matters in the 
light of a review of available reports on 
other productions, and supply a proper 
apparatus of diagrams and pictures (if 
possible), and bibliography. Examples 
of published books of this sort are the 
Collection “Mises en Scéne” (Editions 
du Seuil, Paris), and Schriften der Ge- 
sellscaft fiir Theatergeschichte. We 
hope that A.E.T.A. may find means to 
publish a series of monographs of this 
type. In our opinion such a series is 
greatly needed. But even a mimeo- 
graphed edition available to other thea- 
tre workers should be considered ‘“‘pub- 
lication.” The quality of the work is 
the real test, provided it is made avail- 
able. Only outstanding productions 
would merit such publication, of course. 
But brief studies of special problems in 
productions might well be more fre- 
quent. 

Preparing a bibliography is often an 
arduous and valuable labor, but it is 
considered research on the highest level 
only when it is made a “critical biblio- 
graphy,” since the researcher must read 
the books he lists, and then select and 
evaluate them. 

It should be obvious that any member 
of the association can engage in research, 
whether he is associated with a univer- 
sity, a secondary school, or a community 
theatre, if his work meets the standards 
here indicated. 

The board believes that it should 
make its primary business the encour- 
agement of research on this high level. 
On purely practical grounds, such re- 
search, well-done and published, not on- 
ly aids an individual in his career, but 
adds prestige to any association; and for 
an association such as ours, in which the 
majority of members are primarily ar- 
tists or technicians rather than scholars, 
such prestige is especially valuable in 
any academic community. On larger 
grounds, such research is essential to the 
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advancement of any field of academic 
activity. It is the primary function of 
an institution of learning to advance 
the boundaries of knowledge. In the 
natural sciences the advance of applied 
sciences and invention is dependent on 
the theorist. So is practice also in our 
field. The best researcher will of course 
combine theory with practice. But he 
will use practice to advance theory, in 
order to enlarge the bounds of knowl- 
edge. 

In view of these principles, the Board 
should normally recommend and advise 
only investigations which have prospect 
of publication academically acceptable 
as research. Committees which serve 
immediate or practical needs of the as- 
sociation should not be its immediate 
concern; they should deal directly with 
one of the executive officers. (It is dif- 
ficult, of course, to predict from whence 
discoveries may come; and the board 
should properly be aware of what these 
committees are doing, although not di- 
rectly involved.) The Board as a board 
should not engage in research, but 
should make recommendations to the 
Administrative Vice-President concern- 
ing research projects which are initiated 
either by itself or other members of the 
association. 

Categories of Research. In general, 
research is either historical or theorett- 
cal. It deals, that is, either with the col- 
lection and organization of facts, or with 
their interpretation, and with experi- 
ments to test theory. Though eminent 
scholars and experimentors have devoted 
themselves to history, normally and 
properly history should be a means to 
the end of interpretation, and the best 
research not only collects facts but gen- 
eralizes upon them and evaluates them. 
This principle applies to the following 
fields of research. 

1. The Drama (Historical, literary, 
and critical study.) A) Individual dra- 
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matists or dramatic periods or types, 
: B) Technique and dramaturgy, C) Dra- 
matic theorists and critics. 

2. The Theatre as Means of Com- 
munication. A) Directing and acting, 
B) The visual arts of the theatre (de- 
sign, lighting, etc.), C) Music, D) 
Dance, E) Architecture, F) Adminis- 
tration. 

3. The Theatre in its Social Function. 
A) The religious theatre, B) The pol- 
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itical theatre, C) The educational thea- 
tre (at different levels), D) The chil- 
dren’s theatre, E) The community thea- 
tre, F) The commercial theatre, G) In- 
ternational theatre relations. 

4. Related Means of Communication. 
A) Motion pictures, B) Radio, C) Tele- 
vision. (The development of projects 
in these categories is the proper work of 
the Committee on Film, Radio and Tel- 
evision.) 


OLIVER'S “HENRY V”: DESIGN IN MOTION PICTURE 


DANIEL KREMPEL 
University of Illinois 


Among the performance arts, the mo- 
tion picture medium is unique in of- 
fering the creator complete control over 
the final product. The elaborate pro- 
cessing through which every foot of film 
must pass almost completely eliminates 
the accidental element which occasional- 
ly brightens, but more often mars, per- 
formances in the living theatre or con- 
cert hall. No effect, no gesture, no flick 
of an eyelash in a film is beyond the con- 
trol of the director. Anything in a 
movie may therefore be carefully scru- 
tinized and criticized. 

Such control makes possible a com- 
plete design of the whole which is im- 
possible in the living theatre. I refer 
here to the design not only of the set- 
tings, costumes, movement and camera- 
angles, but of the final strip of film itself. 


Consequently, certain aspects of dra- 
matic performance which are uncertain 
in the living theatre—tempo and rhythm, 
for example—assume a very vital role in 
the motion picture. The motion picture 
is (perhaps I should say “can be”) a 
time-art more akin to modern dance or 
ballet than to the living drama. There 
are too many variables in living dra- 
ma for the director to be sure that his 
rhythmic conception of the play will be 
carried out. Film, on the other hand, 
repeats the conception eternally once it 
has been set on the celluloid. The film is 
a visual art which also has a sort of 
musical form in time. When we think 


of film in this way, certain curious omis- 
sions appear in theoretical writings on 
the film. In music theory, along with dis- 
cussions of harmony, chords, etc., we also 
find discussions of over-all formal pat- 
terns, like the sonata and the symphony; 


in motion-picture theory, the writers 
seem to stop at chords—we find discus- 
sions of “shots” and how to arrange 
them in sequences (montage), but al- 
most nothing, to my knowledge, has 
been written on the form of the film as 
a whole. Are there larger technique- 
patterns, comparable to the sonata or 
symphony in music, which characterize 
films as artistic unities, or are movies 
classified by size and subject-matter 
only: shorts, features, documentary, fic- 
tion, etc.? Few movie theorists or practi- 
tioners seem to have considered this 
problem in general, though some film- 
makers have solved the problem of form 
for individual films. 


Most films, even of the better grade, 
are made without an over-all pattern or 
design. Taking as their primary objec- 
tive the narration of a story, most film- 
makers choose their camera-angles and 
design their settings, lighting, etc., to 
best bring out particular points required 
by thé narrative, and so the film goes 
from one more or less carefully designed 
shot or series of shots to another with 
little or no consideration of any design 
of the whole. The narration is every- 
thing. More or less the same attitude 
flourished in the Elizabethan drama, 
but there the limitations of the stage 
forced a pattern on the plays. The limi- 
tations of the film are probably not so 
stringent, and in any case have not yet 
been clearly defined. 


In some films, however, the narrative 
seems to require a certain over-all de- 
sign. The four parallel stories in D. W. 
Griffith’s Intolerance made _ necessary 
sudden jumps from one story to another 
to underline the similarities in narra- 
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tives which were separated by hundreds 
of years in time. More recently, MGM's 
Wizard of Oz required a combination of 
sepia and technicolor to differentiate the 
two worlds in which the story took place: 
Oz, the dream world, was in color, while 
the “real” Kansas farm was a drab 
brown and white. Ina more subtle pat- 
tern, The Wizard matched characters in 
the “real” world with similar or identi- 
cal ones in the other world, giving the 
fantasy a logical basis. In order to mo- 
tivate the design The Wizard was made 
into a dream-story, with Dorothy dream- 
ing about Oz and turning familiar 
people into imaginary characters—the 
original story was a true fairy tale, with 
no element of dreaming involved. In 
addition to placing characters in both 
worlds, certain objects were transported 
as well. Thus, when the witch impris- 
ons Dorothy’s little dog, she uses a bas- 
ket identical with the one the mean 
neighbor, her realistic alter ego, used 
earlier in the film. This and similar 
details add to the richness of the film, 
making it interesting even after many 
viewings, for each viewing reveals some 
new subtlety. The British film Stairway 
to Heaven used a very similar design to 
express its peculiar story. In this film, 
scenes on earth are lushly colored while 
scenes in heaven are silvery grey and 
white. As in The Wizard, the central 
characters function in both worlds. Like 
the reappearance of a re-worked musical 
theme in a complex fugue, the discovery 
of these little nuances in a film provides 
an additional level of enjoyment for the 
audience outside the mere narrative. 
Many films have a richness of detail 
that makes them continuously interest- 
ing, but the ones I have mentioned con- 
tain such details as a result of the over- 
all design of the complete work. Of the 
films of this type, Laurence Olivier’s 
Henry V seems to me an exceptional 
example of filmic design with a purpose; 
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the purpose in this case is the solution of 
a very ticklish artistic problem. 
‘THE PROBLEM 

The decision to produce Henry V 
brought the producers face to face with 
the primary problem of all Shakespear- 
ean productions: What style should be 
used in the production? They could, of 
course, follow the traditional film ap- 
proach, borrowed from the nineteenth- 
century stage, and produce it in the 
“grand” manner of the Cecil B. deMille 
archeological-historical drama. This is 
the style of the earlier film productions 
of the Bard’s plays. As examples it is 
enough to name without comment 
MGM's Romeo and Juliet or Warner 
Bros. monumental rendering of Rein- 
hardt’s version of airy fantasy in A Mid- 
summer Night’s Dream. Henry V, a war 
play, centered about a great battle, is 
much more suited to this approach than 
are Romeo and Juliet or A Midsummer 
Night’s Dream. Pageantry need not be 
superimposed on this play. It has armies 
and combat and all the glorious color of 
two royal courts. As an archeologically 
accurate historical film it would be sure- 
fire box-office except for one thing: 
Shakespeare’s own formal _ pattern. 
Shakespeare, working in his limited 
theatre, had used those limitations as a 
back-bone for the play, and in doing so 
had created one of his great roles: The 
Chorus. It can safely be said that this 
beautifully written part gives much of 
the color to the play. The role could 
have been cut, no doubt, but this would 
have brought as loud protests as those 
which greeted some of the cuttings in 
Olivier’s Hamlet, and would also have 
completely wrecked Shakespeare’s de- 
sign.? 

1 Kenneth Macgowan, in his review of the 
film, (Hollywood Quarterly, October, 1946), vol. 
2, NO. 1, pp. 92-94) actually asks for cuts which 
would have done just what the film’s creators 
apparently wanted to avoid. This review is par- 


ticularly interesting because of Mr. Macgowan’s 
disquiet over what to him was a helter-skelter 
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How can the Chorus’ role be _pre- 
served? How can the full flavor of the 
descriptive passages he speaks be re- 
tained in a movie? The realism of mod- 
ern technicolor photography makes the 
best descriptive writing seem redundant; 
there is no point in describing what is 
perfectly clear to the eye. Shakespeare 
appealed to imagination—he could not 
present actuality. The obvious solution 
is to have the Chorus speak his lines in 
the Globe Theatre. The film must be- 
gin as a photographed stage play, be- 
cause the play begins as a stage play, 
and there is no way to avoid such a be- 
ginning. A characteristic film procedure 
would be to fade out of the theatre into 
a realistic presentation of the story, but 
the producers were in this case disturbed 
about the mixing of styles which would 
result from such a procedure. They de- 
sired a unified production, and so they 
stylized the entire film. The play was 
to be filmed as a play, not as real histori- 
cal events in accurate settings. The pro- 
ducers of Henry V produced a “photo- 
play” which for once admitted frankly 
that it was a “photoplay,” not a ‘“mo- 
tion picture.” Here we have a style, but 
not an over-all design. The peculiar 
pattern of this film is a direct result of 
the encounter between the desire to 
stylize and the second problem of this 
play: the Battle of Agincourt. The battle 
is the climax of the play as Olivier has 
produced it. It would be next to im- 
possible to stylize it in the same way 
as the earlier sequences. Is an audience 
mixing of styles, as well as the mixing of three- 
dimensional with flat painted effects. To Mr. 
Macgowan, the scenes in the Globe were realis- 
tic while much of the rest of the film was styl- 
ized. This present analysis takes the view that 
the Globe scenes were used to set certain con- 
ventional patterns which dominate the entire 
film. (See the section on the “Design Elements” 
of the film.) Elsewhere in the same issue is a 
thorough examination by James E. Philips of 
UCLA, of the Olivier cutting of the play, which, 
though not directly related to the subject of 


this paper, makes valuable background reading 
on the film. 
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which can see a full-scale chase-on-horse- 
back in any cheap western to be asked 
to imagine horses “. . . printing their 
proud hoofs i’ the receiving earth’? Or 
is a full-scale medieval battle to be 
staged in a stylized sound-stage battle- 
field set? Obviously not. The battle, 
then, must be a realistic spectacle in the 
DeMille tradition. Again the artists 
must face the problem of mixing styles. 
The sudden insertion of a realistic battle 
into a film which had been stylized up 
to that point would be a severe shock to 
the audience. 

The solution was gradually to bring 
the audience, by imperceptible steps, 
from the stylized “play” to the realistic 
“film” and back to “play” again. This 
solution to the battle problem was doub- 
ly ingenious for it also expressed Shake- 
speare’s own design for the play in a 
way he never could have thought pos- 
sible. Out of the solution of these prob- 
lems comes the unusual over-all design 
of Henry V as a film. 


PATTERN AND GENERAL DESIGN 


The film—and I refer to the actual 
strip of celluloid—was designed to be 
symmetrical. 

The play begins and ends in the 
Globe Theatre. The battle sequence is 
photographically realistic and placed 
midway between the two theatre scenes. 
Stylized settings, theatrical, but not in 
the theatre—the medieval tapestry-like 
settings about which so much has been 
written—fill in between the theatre and 
the battlefield, growing less stylized and 
more realistic as they go toward the 
battle scene, and less realistic and more 


stylized as they go away from it. This 


is a simple pattern but what makes the 
film remarkable is the subtlety with 
which it is executed. The symmetry has 
been carried through even to those por- 
tions of the film outside the play itself. 
Let me illustrate. 
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The film begins with the following 

sequence of shots: 

1. A blue sky 

2. A paper flies through the the sky, fills the 
screen, revealing itself as a handbill announc- 
ing the title of the play and the date of its 
opening at the Globe. 

3. A view of London in 1600, moving to a close 
view of the Globe 

4. The flag rises. The camera travels down the 
pole to 

5. The flag-raiser. He blows a trumpet to sig- 
nal the musicians below. The camera moves 
down the stage-facade to 

6. The musicians. Then 

7. We move around the house, watching the 
audience. The Chorus enters. Applause. The 
play begins. 


The film ends: 

1. The play is over. Applause. The actors 
bow. 

2. Nobles shake Chorus’ hand. The camera 
moves up to 

g. The choir of boys on the upper stage, then 

up to 

. The musicians’ gallery, then to 

. The flag-raiser, who hauls the banner down. 

. We move to the view of London, and 

The playbill again flies through the blue sky 

and fills the screen to list the cast and other 

credits of the film. 


Note how the shots have been arranged 
in a symmetrical pattern at the begin- 
ning and very end of the film. This 
symmetry is carried through the entire 
film. 


ELEMENTS OF THE DESIGN 


In the design of most of the settings 
and some of the action of the film, one 
element runs through the whole like 
a musical theme and its variations in a 
fugue. That element is either the idea 
or the actual physical form of the Globe 
stage. It appears throughout the film in 
various disguises, more or less subtle. 
Thus, in the symmetrical pattern, we go 
from the Globe stage to the Boar’s Head 
Inn, where Falstaff lies dying. The inn, 
with its overhanging second floor sup- 
ported in this setting by upright posts, is 
the Globe stage thinly disguised as an 
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Elizabethan house-front. Later, we en- 
counter the Globe stage in another form 
as the besieged town of Harfleur. The 
gate to the town is shaped like the pro- 
scenium of the inner stage at the Globe, 
and the Mayor stands on the battle- 
ments, as he would stand on the upper 
stage of the Globe. Even in scenes where 
such direct use cannot be made of the 
stage facade of the Globe, the Elizabe- 
than stage conventions are used in the 
designing of the sets and movements. 
Thus, in the scene where Princess Kath- 
erine learns English in her garden, the 
scene is opened by having the charac- 
ters enter through a door. They advance 
into the garden, and the scene is played 
as a promenade around the garden. The 
scene concludes as they exit through the 
same door. On an Elizabethan stage, if 
we imagine the forestage as the garden, 
the staging would be identical. There 
is no need so to stage a scene in a movie, 
except one stylized in this “stagey’’ man- 
ner. 

The scene immediately following the 
English lesson is most interesting be- 
cause it again emphasizes the stage fac- 
ade, but in still another form. As the 
scene fades in, the French lords are at 
dinner, and a reference is made to “the 
dastard Normans.” The speaker is 
stopped by the entrance of Katherine 
and Alice. The camera now shows us 
the entire setting, and we see that the 
ladies are entering from above by way 
of a stairway, stage left, which connects 
the upper gallery of the set with the 
main floor. The dinner table is set in 
a little “inner stage’ recessed into the 
wall under the gallery. This is actually 
a variation of the Elizabethan facade, 
for some scholars believe that the upper 
stage might at times have been connected 
to the apron by just such a staircase. 
The ladies, having finished the Lesson 
scene, enter from the upper stage and 
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come down to the apron, then move 
back into the inner stage. The scene 
designer has obviously looked into all 
the versions of the Elizabethan facade 
for inspiration. 

As we approach the battle sequence, 
the settings become more realistic, but 
theatrical devices are still used to con- 
tinue the idea of the “play.” Tables are 
tilted toward the audience at an angle, 
as they are in many medieval paintings. 
The scene in the tents of the French 
concludes with the closing of the tent 
flap, not merely dropping it, as we are 
in the habit of closing tents, but by 
pulling it closed in the same way that 
the Chorus, earlier, has pulled the cur- 
tain across the inner stage. From this 
scene we go into the realism of Henry’s 
tour through the camp and his midnight 
soliloquy “Upon the King,” which is 
followed by the cinematically real battle 
sequences. 

Immediately after the battle, the styl- 
ization reappears. As Henry accepts the 
surrender of the French, the castle of 
Agincourt is visible in the rear, painted 
on a drop in the medieval up-ended 
kind of perspective. 

This scene is followed by the Breugh- 
el-like winter scenes leading up to Pis- 
tol’s desertion. Medieval houses form a 
small street ending in the wall on which 
sits Fluellen, waiting to beat Pistol. One 
of the houses has a cut-away wall, char- 
acteristic of many paintings of the pe- 
riod, showing an interior scene. The 
street and the field beyond the wall are 
raked, as are many of the sets in the 
film, to produce the medieval perspec- 
tive. From these semi-real scenes, we 
are returned to the French Palace where, 
clothed in the delicate pillars and carv- 
ings of a palace, we find the Globe 
Stage, its proscenium arch the same 
shape as earlier, topped by a gallery on 
which the choir will appear for the be- 
trothal and wedding scenes. The staging 
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conventions of the Globe are cleverly re- 
introduced in Henry’s love scene with 
Katherine. At one point, the camera 
watches Katherine’s face during one of 
Henry’s long tirades as she follows him 
with her eyes. His voice seems to walk 
about the large room and echo exactly 
as it did in the first scene of the play, 
when Henry delivered a speech walking 
around the edge of the Globe forestage, 
addressing the pit and the galleries. By 
these hints and suggestions, the audience 
is prepared for the return to the Globe 
Stage when the actors take their final 
bows after the wedding scene. The film 
has traveled from photographed stage 
play through theatrical photoplay, mo- 
tion picture photoplay and back to pho- 
tographed stage play. 


Why A DEsIGN? 

This discussion has been concerned 
with a unique film design which most 
certainly cannot be applied to every 
production. Why is it necessary to have 
such a design at all? Henry V illustrates 
the advantages of an over-all design in 
the consistency of the role of the camera 
in the film. For the design of the pro- 
duction as a whole determined the cam- 
era technique used. 

Most films jump from using the cam- 
era as an observer (or as it has been 
called, “objective camera’’) to using it 
to show what one of the characters in 
the film sees (“subjective camera’’) 
without much concern for any consis- 
tent pattern. As has been said earlier, 
the primary concern in most films is the 
mere narration of a story. In Henry V, 
however, the camera’s role is clearly de- 
fined and kept consistent to a remark- 
able degree. In only one important 
sequence is the pattern varied, and the 
variation is most delicately managed. 

In Henry V, which has been shown 
to be a photographed stage play, the 
camera’s role is that of audience: that 
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is, objective. In the opening scenes in 
the Globe Theatre, this pattern is set 
very definitely and in an intriguing way. 
All of the camera angles chosen in the 
Globe sequences after the play begins 
are points-of-view which are possible for 
someone in the theatre. That is, every 
shot is taken from a point where some 
member of Shakespeare’s audience might 
have been. The camera stands in the 
pit, sits in the galleries or on the stage, 
or stands backstage. It does not, how- 
ever, float aimlessly about in mid-air. 
More freedom is permitted in the scenes 
outside the Globe, but even there, the 
camera retains its role of audience, ob- 
serving rather than participating in the 
action. 

Only in the very realistic scenes im- 
mediately preceding the battle does the 
camera change its role for a few mo- 
ments. I refer here to the sequence of 
Henry’s walk through the camp on the 
night before the battle. As the Chorus 
is saying: 

O! now, who will behold 

The royal captain of this ruined band 

Walking from watch to watch, from tent to 
tent... 


we, in the audience, are Henry, for the 
camera is walking through the dark 
camp and seeing what he sees. As the 
Chorus finishes his speech, the camera 
stops and looks down at a poor soldier 
seated at a fire. The soldier looks up at 
the camera, then with his eyes follows 
someone passing in front of him. For a 
moment the camera sees with the sol- 
dier’s eyes, and we see Henry’s back 
walking away from us, leaving “... a 
little touch of Harry in the night.” 
Thus, delicately, the camera has re- 
turned to its function as an audience fol- 
lowing Henry. Very few indeed are the 
instances of such careful motivation of 
camera viewpoint in the general run 
of movies. 

Sudden changes of camera angle or 
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viewpoint—for example a shot of a 
group of horsemen followed immediate- 
ly by a close-up of one of them—are 
called “cuts” and produce a vistial beat. 
Such beats can be spaced to produce a 
definite rhythmic pattern. When the 
camera obtains the close-up by moving 
closer to the object as it photographs 
the object, the motion is visible on the 
screen and there is no beat, for the film 
strip is continuous. The “cut,” com- 
posed of two separate bits of film spliced 
together, skips across space, causing the 
beat. The climax of Henry V and the 
center of its symmetry, the charge of the 
French knights, is most interesting from 
the point of view of the rhythm of its 
cutting which gives us a striking illus- 
tration of how cutting can create dra- 
matic tension. This sequence begins 
with a series of rather long shots show- 
ing the French beginning to move, in- 
terspersed with shots of the small Brit- 
ish force preparing its defenses in a 
calm, methodical manner. The core of 
the sequence is a single, long trucking 
(or moving camera) shot which follows 
the French cavalry as it moves from a 
walk to a canter, from a canter to a gal- 
lop, and thence to top speed. During 
this shot the music and the rhythm of 
the movement of the horses has speeded 
up until the horses are rushing and the 
music screaming wildly, but there has 
been not one “beat” in the film. This 
lack of a break in the cutting, contrasted 
with the ever more vigorous rhythm of 
both the subject photographed and the 
musical accompaniment, creates an im- 
pression of an unstoppable juggernaut 
and builds up a tremendous tension in 
the audience. When the audience is 
ready to scream for something to hap- 
pen, the British release a cloud of ar- 
rows and a series of short shots—horses 
rearing, men falling, a screaming horse’s 
head—break on the screen in a jumble 
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as the armies meet. As the fight goes on, 
the camera moves back to observe the 
almost mechanical slaughter in ever 
lengthening shots, repeating in minia- 
ture the over-all symmetry of the film. 


FLAWS IN THE DESIGN 

This analysis of the film is the result 
of eight separate viewings of the film 
spread over four years. Each viewing 
added something new to the analysis. 
The most recent viewing brought to 
light the two breaks in the symmetrical 
pattern, both short scenes which hardly 
interrupt the flow, but which are never- 
theless flaws in the design considered as 
a whole. 

The first of these is the very short 
scene at the docks of Southampton. This 
scene, not the Boar’s Head scene, is the 
first scene played off the Globe stage. 
The Boar’s Head follows with its very 
thinly disguised Globe facade, but this 
Southampton scene, played on stylized 
docks and on a colorful deck, belongs 
further along in the scene-design sym- 
metry. With some slight changes it 
might have followed the Boar’s Head 
scene, and formed a transition between 
the rough-hewn tavern-front and the 
delicate French court. 

The other break in the pattern comes 
with the speech of the Duke of Bur- 
gundy at the end of the film. During 
his speech the camera travels out through 
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a palace window and _ illustrates the 
speech by viewing a carefully arranged 
war-ruined countryside. Because the 
speech refers to children, two rather un- 
convincing war orphans are introduced 
standing by a fence. The entire scene 
constitutes a digression from the regular 
line of the film’s design. The camera has 
left to the microphone its role as audi- 
ence and gone out for a walk as if bored 
by the speech. One wonders if the mes- 
sage of the speech—the necessity of peace 
for a full life—is underlined by the il- 
lustration, or whether the visual element 
at this point distracts the audience from 
the words. 


CONCLUSION 

The over-all design and the detail 
with which it was executed are what give 
Henry V as a film a sparkling clarity 
and satisfying unity. Some stage direc- 
tors, as well as film-makers might profit 
from a careful examination of their 
scripts with an eye toward the discovery 
and pointing-up in production of the 
underlying design that the author has 
imposed on his work. Perhaps some ex- 
perimenter might take the Henry V pat- 
tern as a model for a combination of 
film-and-stage production of Shake- 
speare, putting battle-sequences and 
other large-scale actions on film, and 
joining film to live action by design 
devices like those employed in Olivier’s 
exciting spectacle. 


STANDARDS FOR THE HIGH SCHOOL THEATRE 


ARTHUR H. BALLET 
University of Minnesota High School 


Like the minister exhorting his con- 
gregation for not attending services, I 
do not address this evaluation of the 
standards in the high school theatre 
primarily to the readers of the Epuca- 
TIONAL THEATRE JOURNAL. ‘Those sec- 
ondary school directors professional 
enough to belong to AETA are hardly 
guilty of the crimes and fallacies to be 
here briefly reviewed. Nonetheless, the 
problem of establishing some basic cri- 
teria for the high school theatre should 
be investigated in an attempt to bring 
some sort of order out of the chaos which 
Life magazine (March 13, 1950) seems 
to imply exists in that artistically poor 
relation of the theatre arts: “the high 
school play.” 

Perhaps most open to criticism is the 
high school director himself. Often an 
English teacher who has been “given” 
the plays in the school as part of the 
extracurricular program to which he 
must contribute, the director sighs, asks 
for pity, and finally resigns himself to 
fate. No untrained teacher would ever 
be entrusted with the wrestling team or 
the tennis team or any extracurricular 
activity which is “important.” But the 
plays, anybody can do—and_ usually 
does. Directors are of three kinds. 
They may be very superior teachers in 
other areas who are assigned the plays 
and generally are inadequately trained 
in the theatre. Theatre production is 
a mystery to them; they don’t know a 
lash line from a twist of crepe hair. At 
best, the drama for them is a literary art 
rather than a theatrical art. And, far 
more serious, excellent though these in- 
structors may be in their subject-matter 
fields and in their classrooms, they have 


not had training or experience to equip 
them for working with youngsters out- 
side of the classroom. On the other 
hand, there is another type director, per- 
haps even more disturbing. He is the 
frustrated, would-be Broadway and Hol- 
lywood aspirant, who has “had” too 
much theatre—and too little of anything 
else. He aims at productions that would 
awe a Reinhardt; he selects dramas 
which he will force down the audience’s 
and cast’s throats in the holy name of 
culture, even if it means the death of 
all concerned, including the theatre; and 
finally he is generally guilty of using 
the situation and the youngsters for his 
own selfish purposes. The third, and 
last, type of director is the rare but 
happy combination of teacher and di- 
rector, educator and artist, who wisely 
and capably fulfills the duties of the edu- 
cational theatre in the high school. 


THE PLAY 

In the selection of plays for the high 
school stage, standards are disgracefully 
low. The ordinary “high school play” 
is a three-act concoction replete with a 
prompt book and perhaps even a light- 
ing plot and advertising hints, all pro- 
vided by the publisher. The story is 
usually either the family mix-up lacking 
the wit, the humor, and the basic hu- 
manity of the original, full of idiocies 
which would cause a Hollywood grade 
C producer to blush. The variations 
are unlimited, but there is no point in 
presenting plot summaries; we know 
these plays too well. These stupidities 
masquerading as plays, proudly produc- 
ed by leading high schools, are of so 
little literary value that the English de- 
partment wouldn’t consider studying 
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them in classes; yet these same schools 
seem satisfied with such trash on their 
stages. 

In the meantime, the classics are ig- 
nored or looked at with fright as “too 
hard.” ‘They may need cutting; they 
may need an understanding of history, 
of meaning, and of style; and they cer- 
tainly need directors (after all, Shakes- 
peare fortunately doesn’t come with a 
prompt book). But they are not too 
hard. None of Shakespeare’s outstand- 
ing plays is impossible for the high 
school theatre. What play meets the 
needs of adolescent youth in love with 
love as magnificently as Romeo and 
Juliet? What blood-and-thunder story 
is the equal of Macbeth or Julius Caesar? 


Nor need the director stop with 
Shakespeare. Sheridan and Goldsmith 
provide exciting plays for the secondary 
school stage, comedies which are witty 
rather than witless, purposeful rather 
than purposeless. Nor should the di- 
rector overlook the modern translations 
of that master of comedy, Moliére. And 
if the director has a fear of the past, 
let him seek out new plays. Even scripts 
written by high school students could 
not be as bad as many of the published 
ones; at least the original plays will have 
the virtue of youthful integrity and vig- 
or. The director will be welcomed who 
writes to the nearest college and uni- 
versity playwriting instructor, offering 
to produce a worthy play if one is avail- 
able. And he will find the services of 
AETA and ANTA invaluable in locat- 
ing suitable and interesting material. 


Above all, let us not imitate the 
Broadway theatre; that’s show business 
and we couldn’t possibly compete even 
if such were our desire. We have nei- 
ther the equipment nor the talent. But 
we do have other things. If we would 
stop looking for “cute” plays, for 


“tricky” plays, for sure-fire adaptations 
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of movies adapted from book club selec- 
tions, we might find our real forte: ideas. 
Let’s look, then, for plays which are 
meaningful to our youngsters, our audi- 
ences, and the age in which we live. Let 
us stop insulting ourselves with our pro- 
ductions. 


THE PRODUCTION 


In production too, there is much 
which may lift an eyebrow. Generally, 
we find two kinds of setting. One is the 
traditional, standard, unimaginative box 
setting left over from 1924 when that 
mad elocution teacher finally forced the 
industrial arts department to build it. 
Once built, it stayed up and, with a new 
coat of Kem-tone, will do for another 
twenty-five years. Or the stage is set so 
elaborately and has taken so much time 
that the play is lost, strayed, or forgotten 
in the contraptionism of the production. 
Recently a director in a high school pro- 
duced an old melodrama, which gave 
promise of being good fun. The cur- 
tain rose on an elaborate reproduction 
of an Ibsen-like setting, painstakingly 
reproduced in full authenticity. Belasco 
would have beamed at the realism with 
which the icicles were made. The fact 
that the naturalistic setting was com- 
pletely out of key with the melodrama 
was not so alarming as the fact that the 
show itself was pretty terrible. Actors be- 
wilderingly lost their lines, the spirit of 
the melodrama was ignored, the lights 
were unfocused, the curtain cues were 
off, the pace was dull, and the audience, 
after the first murmur of appreciation 
on seeing the set, was bored. I learned 
later that the director had spent nearly 
three months on that set; in the rush, 
the play itself was given only three 
weeks. 

If the theatre is only “two boards and 
a passion,” let us then do justice to the 
two boards but devote our major energy 
to the passion. Taste will go a long 
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way in selecting color and design, prop- 
erly integrated and growing out of the 
play. Levels, platforms, simple but ef- 
fective settings which suggest more than 
they reproduce are frequently far more 
appropriate to the high school produc- 
tion than are the heavy, realistic sur- 
roundings which so often smother the 
play. Lighting used as an art instru- 
ment can sometimes be far more effec- 
tive than all the flats in the scene shop. 


THE DIRECTION 


Secondary school theatre standards of 
direction are frighteningly low. Theatre 
students majoring in education who 
don’t know the basic principles of dy- 
namic blocking and intelligent interpre- 
tation should be forbidden their teach- 
ing certificates. Too often the director 
doesn’t understand that the script must 
be interpreted in the light of his own 
experience and through his actors; he 
slavishly follows the blocking originated 
by another director for another set of 
actors under very different circumstan- 
ces. With the high school play, it surely 
is the pace that kills. Harassed, tired, 
and untrained directors often omit the 
all-important polishing step entirely. If 
the cast has learned the lines and the 
blocking, the directors feel they have 
done their jobs. The smooth, sure pol- 
ish which smacks of confidence and un- 
derstanding rarely is applied to the pro- 
duction. 


The high school theatre can and in- 
deed must raise its standards if it is to 
be worth its educational salt. It can 
become, among other things, a highly 
respected auxiliary for other classes. 
Producing Shakespeare as a lively reality 
will enhance the drama’s position in the 
English department. ‘The social studies 
will welcome foreign plays and histori- 
cal dramas produced in conjunction 
with units underway in their depart- 
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ments. The foreign languages will find 
the theatre a helpmate, too, if the drama 
director and the language teacher col- 
laborate on the production of Moliére, 
de Vega, Hauptmann, Chekhov, and so 
forth. The industrial, graphic, and mus- 
ical arts classes will find useful and inter- 
esting work in a theatrical production 
worthy of their time and talents. 

But more than a handmaiden for the 
others, the theatre can be an art in it- 
self if it functions as a theatre of ideas. 
It must have high standards to which 
the community can look up, rather than 
down; it must have an artistic discipline 
producing an intellectual impact rather 
than an incessant orgy of emotional 
laughter and tears. The high school 
theatre, usually representing the only 
living theatre in the community, must 
be a leader in art and literature; it must 
reclaim the great writers of the theatre 
and discover the new playwrights, de- 
signers, actors; and it must create a dis- 
criminating audience. 


In other words, let us develop high 
brows in the high school, if by high- 
browism we mean an uncompromising 
demand for perfection and a willingness 
to work for that which we believe is fine, 
beautiful, and true. Let us develop, too, 
a stern, knowing scorn for the mediocre. 
In our theatre there is a place for every- 
one certainly. Let us most assuredly 
meet the needs of our students and of 
our audiences, but let us not climb into 
the gutter to meet those needs. Doesn't 
the present level of play selection, for 
example, imply that the hack writer of 
“high school plays” meets the needs of 
youth better than Shakespeare, Moliére, 
and Chekhov? Let there rather be a 
dedication to high-browism in the thea- 
tre of the high school. Let us work for 
our students and their relationship to the 
theatre in the future. Let us dedicate our- 
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selves to integrity and honesty as teachers, 
as directors, and as human beings rather 
than as slaveys in the program of extra- 
curricular activities. Let us hear no 
more, “They did so well for a high 
school, don’t you think?” or “Well, it’s 
just a high school show.” Let us work 
toward the theatre of ideas; ideas which 
Hollywood is too much of a business to 
venture forth with and Broadway is too 
frightened of the box office to produce, 
but ideas which we and our students are 
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ideally equipped to think, to produce, 
and to propagate. 

Make no mistake, it takes work which 
no one will credit us with, and it takes 
time for which our supervisors will sel- 
dom adjust our teaching schedules. And 
we will, in all probability, work alone, 
for we are the only ones who can do it. 
If we are lazy, we will go right on 
producing half-baked and _half-cracked 
“high school plays.” 


DESIGN FOR THE HIGH SCHOOL THEATRE* 


A. §. GILLETTE 
University of Iowa 


There is no standardization or order 
in the nature of the technical problems 
facing the directors and technicians of the 
educational theatre. These are bound 
to vary with each production. Even 
within a given production the same 
problem will vary in complexity accord- 
ing to the staging facilities and the 
equipment of the theatre in which the 
play is produced. To further becloud 
the issue the solution of this problem 
may be easy or difficult according to the 
training and experience of the individ- 
ual in charge. The efforts of this paper 
will be directed towards a phase of pro- 
duction work from which most of our 
technical problems stem and which, for 
any number of reasons, has had too little 
consideration and study. This is the 
subject of scenic design. 

Within the dramatic arts organiza- 
tions of the educational theatre and 
particularly within the high school or- 
ganizations, it is the exception rather 
than the rule to find a staff member who 
has been trained in the field of scenic 
design and who is responsible for that 
phase of production work. More fre- 
quently than not it is the director who 
is responsible for the designs, and, be- 
cause he usually has more work than he 
can possibly do, he delegates the design- 
ing to someone who he feels is probably 
better trained in that area than he. It 
would be interesting to know just how 
many of the productions of the last year 
were designed by some willing friend 
from the art or home economics depart- 
ment or by a student who has displayed 
some ability to draw. Lacking that 


*Based on a paper presented at the A.E.T.A. 
Convention in Chicago, December, 1949. 


training and experience, they have run 
headlong into a whole series of technical 
problems that plague so many of our 
dramatic organizations. 

Actually a great majority of our pro- 
duction problems are of our own making 
and arise from the fact that we haven't 
given sufficient thought or imagination 
to the problem of designing a play to 
fit the demands of our particular thea- 
tre. We have been more or less blindly 
following the lead of the professional 
designers, who, for the most part, have 
given our stage and screen an unvarying 
diet of realistic productions. We have 
assumed that our productions must fol- 
low the same pattern, and, in so doing, 
we have shackled the educational thea- 
tre with a production technique that for 
the most part it is poorly equipped to 
handle. It is not surprising then, to find 
that the plays selected for the yearly 
high school programs are those that call 
for but one setting or those that make 
the fewest possible scenic and technical 
demands. Our time, energy and imagi- 
nation have been misspent in struggling 
with the limitations of a production 
technique. 

The preference of the high school 
director for the one set play is amply 
substantiated by an article in the De- 
cember, 1949 issue of the EDUCATIONAL 
THEATRE JouRNAL. Two hundred ques- 
tionnaires were sent to directors in all 
parts of the country and in all types of 
schools. The directors were asked to 
select plays which on the basis of their 
experience they believed were most suit- 
able for high school productions and 
which met the standards formulated by 
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the Secondary School Committee of 
AETA. As a result of this study a list 
of seventy long plays was compiled with 
each play so listed having received four 
or more votes. Of this list of seventy 
plays, sixty-four are plays demanding 
but a single setting. It is equally reveal- 
ing to note that in a list of twenty-four 
Seldom Produced Favorites, which ap- 
peared in the same article, nineteen were 
plays requiring two or more settings. 
Apparently the selection of a play for 
production depends more upon its tech- 
nical demands than on its literary merit 
or any other consideration. 

The simplification of the technical 
problems is rather obviously dependent 
upon what has been done with the de- 
signs. Our problem, then, is to find an 
environment for a play and its actors 
that is expressive of that play but which 
has been so conceived that its production 
can be accomplished under conditions 
normally found in the educational thea- 
tre. 

IN THE Rounpb 

There are several tendencies in design 
that have developed in the last forty 
years‘or so that meet these requirements 
and which have found a place for them- 
selves as acceptable theatre practices. Of 
equal importance, they are readily ac- 
cepted by audiences and come to the 
spectator as a welcome relief from the 
steady flow of unimaginative realistic 
box settings. Among these tendencies is 
the so-called penthouse or drawing-room 
theatre. Here the producer has elimi- 
nated both scenery and props, thus per- 
mitting the audience to recall whatever 
background it deems appropriate from 
its own experiences and _ associations. 
For those who must produce plays with- 
out benefit of a theatre or a stage, who 
must utilize assembly halls, the gymna- 
sium, a class room or a church, this pro- 
duction method may be the solution. It 
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must not be considered a panacea for 
all our technical problems simply be- 
cause it does not require a stage, in the 
generally accepted sense of the word, nor 
scenery. Although it does reduce some of 
the staging problems, it presents others 
in the matters of play selection, direc- 
tion and acting that are exacting to say 
the least. But this method of staging is 
too well known to need any detailed 
discussion here. 


FORMALISM 


One of the most useful of these newer 
tendencies in design is a style known as 
formalism. Its basic idea is about as far 
removed from that of realism as it is 
possible to get. It holds that scenery 
should be neither pictorial nor repre- 
sentational; it is the use of pure form 
in stage design to provide a setting that 
serves as a playing space without sug- 
gesting natural objects or a particular 
locale. Within the boundaries of this 
philosophy is a wide range of variations. 
The space stage such as you might use 
for Our Town or Joan of Lorraine, is at 
one extreme, but obviously is suitable 
for only certain types of plays. Build- 
ing blocks and screens, frankly used as 
a staging convention, and without any 
pretense at creating an illusion provide 
a theatre with an extremely effective 
method of staging that is both inexpen- 
sive and capable of almost infinite varia- 
tion. Just a word of explanation about 
those building blocks. These are light 
weight wooden frames covered on all 
sides with 14” fir veneer so that they are 
not only light but very strong and may 
be used in any position. All of the 
blocks are chair height, that is 18”; 4 
of them being 18” square, 6 are 3’-0” 
in length, 8 are 4’-6” long and 2 are 
triangular units 3’-o” long. (The height, 
length and number of these blocks can 
be fitted to any set of circumstances.) 
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These blocks, when used in conjunction 
with a set of 8’ high folding screens that 
were constructed with the same utili- 
tarian purpose in mind constitutes our 
most frequently used permanent pieces 
of equipment. These may be used on a 
bare stage, against a background pro- 
vided by a set of draperies, or before a 
cyclorama upon which projections can 
be thrown. It is little short of amazing 
to see the interesting arrangements that 
our students obtain with them. They 
have been used with equal success for 
class room projects, for experimental 
and for public productions. The plastic 
or structural stage, composed of stairs, 
ramps and platforms, is really but an 
elaboration of the building block prin- 
ciple and falls within the same general 
classification. Such structures have been 
adapted to the running of the many 
scened show with a minimum of tech- 
nical problems. Where the circumstances 
are favorable another variety of formal- 
ism can be utilized. The outdoor pro- 
duction, whether it be done in a park 
against a background of trees and shrub- 
bery, or before the steps and columns 
of some building, offers possibilities that 
have been overlooked. 


SIMPLIFIED REALISM 


Perhaps the simplified realistic setting 
has the greatest following of any of the 
newer tendencies in design. The design- 
er here permits a fragment to stand for 
the whole. He has selected the most 
characteristic elements from a setting 
and carefully focused attention on them 
at the expense of the unnecessary details. 
This style, whether it be called impres- 
sionism, fragmentary scenery, minimized 
scenery or conditional realism makes an 
exacting demand upon the designer. Its 
effectiveness is directly proportional to 
how well the designer has selected the 
dominant object and treated the com- 
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positional elements. At its best it is an 
exciting medium, one that forces an 
audience to use its imagination, but at 
the same time, while providing some 
freedom for thought, leads that thinking 
along a predetermined path by the care- 
ful selection and use of architectural 
elements and properties. At its worst, 
it may appear that the stage crew has 
forgotten to assemble all of the setting. 
The advantages offered by this style 
make it a favorite tool both of the direc- 
tor and of the designer who understand 
its use. It provides them with a medium 
by which the cost of materials and the 
time required for construction, painting 
and rigging can be substantially reduced. 
It makes possible the production of plays 
that have numerous settings. The com- 
pact nature of the setting solves the 
problem of producing plays on stages 
with limited playing space and storage 
areas. For the same reason the scene 
shifts can be accomplished with a small 
crew and in minimum time. The light- 
ing of these settings is easier than the 
lighting of the conventional box sets 
with ceiling and complete side walls. As 
a style it is adaptable to a wide range of 
plays, and, perhaps most important, it is 
a method as well as a style. By that I 
mean it is possible to have not only 
fragmentary realistic settings, but frag- 
mentary stylized settings, or fragments 
of settings that are expressionistic or 
symbolic in nature. 

Another point which I feel could be 
stressed to good advantage here has ref- 
erence to the almost childlike reverence 
some of us have for anything we see in 
print. Somehow we seem to feel that it 
would be unthinkable to have any ideas 
of our own that are at all at variance 
with what we read. At the risk of hav- 
ing this statement misunderstood let me 
say, “Don’t feel compelled to follow 
every suggestion the playwright has 
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made concerning the setting simply be- 
cause he has so described it in print. 
Change it, simplify it, completely rede- 
sign it if necessary, in order to adapt it 
to the facilities and personnel of your 
theatre.” I’ve worked with any number 
of playwrights, both those who have re- 
ceived national recognition and those 
who have still to win their spurs, and 
I’ve found them to be practical theatre 
workers—men who are interested in just 
one thing, that their play be given the 
most expressive and practical back- 
ground that circumstances will permit. 
They do not feel that their description 
of the setting must be kept inviolate. 
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In the university productions where the 
playwrights have been in attendance 
their approval of settings that were rad- 
ically different in conception and form 
from those they had visualized bears out 
this point. The willingness on our part 
to do a little original thinking in de- 
signing our settings will reduce the 
number of our technical problems and 
result in backgrounds that are both fresh 
and interesting and that may have some 
artistic merit. Such an approach to de- 
sign is a much healthier attitude than 
making poor copies of someone else’s 
work, simply because that happened to 
be the way it was done on Broadway. 


E. T. A. HOFFMANN'S PERFECT STAGE MANAGER” 


Translated by FRANCIS J. NOCK 
University of Illinois 


Although he was trained for the legal pro- 
fession and for many years made his living as 
a jurist, and although he is known to us today 
for his writing—and from Offenbach’s Tales of 
Hoffmann, based on three of his stories—Ernst 
Theodor Amadeus Hoffman (1776-1822) was a 
composer, an orchestra conductor, a painter, 
and also a profound student of the stage and 
the drama. The city referred to in the following 
essay is obviously Bamberg, where Hoffman 
spent five years. Engaged there first as com- 
poser for the opera, he conducted the opera 
house orchestra and he later served as theatre 
architect and decorator. 

This essay, first published in 1814, is from 
the first of two series entitled Kreisleriana, os- 
tensibly written by Kapellmeister Johannes 
Kreisler. Hoffman's style fluctuated between 
great clarity and a cryptic mode of expression 
that is at times rather trying to the reader. At 
the request of the editor I have in a few places 
paraphrased rather than translated in order 
to make clearer what, in my opinion, Hoffman 
meant to say. However, Hoffman had a delight- 
ful sense of humor, and it is refreshing to come 
upon this satirical picture of the German opera- 
tic stage of 140 years ago. 


When I was still conducting opera in 

, delight and desire often drove 

me onto the stage itself; I became greatly 
concerned with matters of decoration 
and scenery; and as I meditated very 
quietly and at great length on every- 
thing I saw, certain conclusions became 
apparent to me. These I should like to 
bring to light in my own treatise for the 
benefit and profit of scene painters and 
stage managers, with the title: Johannes 
Kreisler’s Perfect Stage Manager. But 
as things are accustomed to go in this 
world, time blunts the keenest will; and 
who knows whether the proper leisure 
which that important theoretical work 
demands would also produce the mood 


‘1 See Introduction. 


in me actually to write it. Now, there- 
fore, to rescue from oblivion at least 
the first principles of the glorious theory 
I invented, to rescue the outstanding 
ideas, I am to the best of my ability writ- 
ing everything down just as it comes to 
me, and J also have the thought: Sapi- 
enti sat! 


In the first place I owe it to my stay in 
that I was completely cured of 
many a dangerous error into which I had 
previously fallen, and that furthermore 
I lost completely my childish respect for 
people I had formerly considered great 
geniuses. Along with an enforced, but 
very salubrious mental diet my health 
was also aided by the diligent consump- 
tion of extremely clear, cold water which 
was advised me. In , this water 
came’ from many springs; but the chief 
source from which it softly and gently 
ran, instead of bubbling forth, was the 
stage of the theatre. 

Thus I still think with true inner 
shame of the respect, yes, the childish 
reverence, which I entertained for the 
scene painter as well as for the stage 
manager of the theatre. Both 
started with the foolish principle; deco- 
ration and machinery should dovetail 
imperceptibly with poetry, and the total 
effect should transport the spectator, as 
if on invisible pinions, completely out of 
the theatre and into the imaginative 
land of poesy. They thought that it 
was not enough to use the settings, ar- 
ranged with deep knowledge and the 
purest taste, to produce the highest il- 
lusion, to use the machinery working 
with magical force inexplicable to the 
spectator; they thought that it was pre- 
eminently a matter of avoiding anything, 
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even the slightes: detail, which ran coun- 
ter to the intended total effect. In their 
opinion it did not require a whole set- 
ting contrary to the intention of the 
poet, no—often merely a tree protruding 
at the wrong time—indeed, a single rope 
hanging down, destroyed all illusion. 
They said furthermore that if the pro- 
portions were kept on a grand scale, it 
there was a noble simplicity and in in- 
genious diminution of every means of 
pictorial representation, it would be 
hard for the spectator to compare the 
pretended dimensions of the scenery 
with real ones (e.g. with the performers) 
and thus to discover the deception. It 
was hard, they went on, for the stage 
crew to conceal the mechanism complete- 
ly and keep the spectator in the illusion 
that does him so much good. When 
therefore even the poets, who are usual- 
ly so fond of entering the realm of fan- 
tasy, called out: “Do you believe that 
your cloth mountains and palaces, your 
plunging painted boards, can deceive us 
even for one moment, no matter how 
large your stage is?”—that was always 
the result of the narrow-mindedness, of 
the ineptitude of their colleagues in 
painting and construction. These, in- 
stead of taking a higher poetic concep- 
tion of their work, had debased the thea- 
tre to a wretched peep show, no matter 
how great it had been, and this is not 
so vastly important as is often believed. 
In truth, the fearful, dense forests, the 
immeasurable colonnades—the gothic 
cathedrals of the scene painter in ques- 
tion were gloriously effective—people 
certainly did not think of painting and 
of cloth. And the, stagehand’s subter- 
ranean thunders, his crashing collapses, 
filled the soul with horror and dread, 
and his glories went floating airily and 
fairily past.—Heavens! what a complete- 
ly wrong tendency these good people 
had, despite their display of wisdom!— 
Perhaps if they were to read this, they 
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would cease their obviously harmful va- 
garies and like me would come somewhat 
to their senses.—Now it will be better 
for me to turn to them right away and 
speak of the type of theatrical perfor™ 
ances where their arts are in greatest de- 
mand—I mean the opera! Of course, 
I really am dealing only with the stage 
manager, but the scene painter can also 
profit from it. Therefore: 

Gentlemen! 

If perhaps you have not already no- 
ticed it yourselves, I will herewith re- 
veal to you that the poets and musicians 
are in an extremely dangerous league 
against the audience. For their aim is 
nothing less than to drive the spectator 
out of the real world where he is so well 
off and, when they have completely sep- 
arated him from everything that he pre- 
viously knew and liked, to torment him 
with all possible emotions and passions 
extremely prejudicial to his health. 
There he must laugh—weep—be start- 
led, be afraid, be horrified, just as they 
want; in brief, as the proverb is accus- 
tomed to state it, he must dance com- 
pletely to their tune. Only too often 
are they successful in their evil inten- 
tions, and the saddest consequences of 
their hostile influence have frequently 
been seen. After all, many a person in 
the theatre has for the moment actually 
believed in the fantastic stuff; he has not 
even noticed that the people do not talk 
like other honest human beings, but 
sing; and many a maiden has in the suc- 
ceeding night, yes, for some days there- 
after, not been able to get out of her. 
mind and thoughts all the manifesta- 
tions that poet and musician have con- 
jured up, and thus has not been able to 
do any sensible knitting or embroidery. 

But who is to prevent this mischief, 
who is to see to it that the theatre re- 
mains a sensible recreation, that every- 
thing remains quiet and calm, that no 
psychically and physically unwholesome 
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passions are aroused?—who is to do that? 
No one but you, gentlemen! Upon you 
is laid the sweet task of uniting against 
the poet and musician for the benefit 
of cultured humanity.—Battle bravely, 
victory is sure, you have an abundance 
of means at your disposal!—The first 
basic principle with which you must 
start in all your endeavors is: war to 
the finish against the poet and musician 
—destruction of their evil designs of en- 
snaring the spectator with illusions and 
driving him from the real world. From 
this it follows that you must constantly 
make the spectator remember he is in 
the theatre by suitable arrangement of 
scenery and machinery, and do it to 
exactly the same degree that the poet 
and the musician apply every means pos- 
sible to make him forget that he is in 
the theatre. 

Might it be that you have not under- 
stood me as yet, might it be necessary 
for me to say still more to your—But 
I know you have gone so far in your 
vagaries that even if you recognize that 
my principle is correct you may not have 
at hand the most ordinary means which 
lead gloriously to the intended goal. 
Therefore I must to a certain extent set 
you right, as the expression goes. You 
will not believe, for example, of what 
irresistible effect shoving in the wrong 
wing can often be. When thus a frag- 
ment of a room or a hall is visible in a 
gloomy cavern while the prima donna 
laments in the most moving tones about 
imprisonment and dungeon, the specta- 
tor laughs up his sleeve at her, for he 
knows that the stage manager only needs 
to ring a bell, and the prison is a thing 
of the past; for the cheerful hall is in- 
deed already in back of it. But even 
better are wrong borders and drops 
peeking down from above, for they re- 
lieve the entire setting of its so-called 
realism, which here happens to be the 
most shameful deception. 
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But there are cases where poet and 
musician know how to stupefy the spec- 
tators with their diabolical arts to such 
an extent that they pay no attention to 
such distractions, but, completely car- 
ried away as if in another world, they 
yield to the seductive lure of the fanci- 
ful. This occurs particularly in the 
large scenes, especially in those with as- 
sisting choruses. In this desperate situa- 
tion there is a means that will always 
fulfill the purpose in mind. Quite un- 
expectedly, e. g. in the midst of a lugu- 
brious chorus which has grouped about 
the main characters engaged in the mo- 
ment of greatest effect, you suddenly let 
down a drop. This spreads consterna- 
tion among all the people on the stage 
and scatters them so that several upstage 
are totally cut off from those within the 
proscenium. I remember having seen 
this means applied in a ballet, effectively, 
to be sure, but still not quite correctly. 
The prima ballerina was performing a 
beautiful solo, while the chorus of su- 
pers was grouped at the side. Just as she 
was holding a glorious pose upstage and 
the spectators were unable to shout and 
cheer enough, the stage manager sud- 
denly let down a drop which all at once 
removed her from the sight of the audi- 
ence. But unfortunately it was a room 
with a large door in the middle. There- 
fore, before they could help it, the de- 
termined dancer came hopping in quite 
charmingly through the door and con- 
tinued her solo; whereupon the drop, 
to the relief of the supers, went up again. 
Learn from this that the drop must not 
have a door, but otherwise must contrast 
shrilly with the existing setting. In a 
desolate rocky place a street scene does 
very good service, as do somber woods 
in a temple. 

Also it is very useful, especially in the 
middle of monologues or artistic arias, 
if a border threatens to drop or a wing 
threatens to fall or really does fall onto 
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the stage. For aside from the fact that 
the attention of the spectators is com- 
pletely diverted from the dramatic sit- 
uation, the prima donna or the primo 
huomo, who perhaps is just then on 
stage and runs the danger of being seri- 
ously damaged, arouses the greater, more 
intense sympathy of the audience. And 
when afterward both sing, no matter 
how much off key, the spectators say: 
“The poor woman, the poor fellow, that 
comes from the fright they got,” and 
applaud vociferously! To attain this 
end, namely that of diverting the spec- 
tators from the people of the poem to 
the personalities of the actors, all the 
scenery can with profit be allowed to 
collapse. Thus I remember that once 
in Camilla? the practical ramp and steps 
leading to the subterranean grotto col- 
lapsed at the moment when all the peo- 
ple rushing to save Camilla were on it. 
—There was shouting—screaming—be- 
wailing in the audience; and when it 
was finally announced from the stage 
no one had received any material dam- 
age and they would go on, with what 
interest the conclusion of the opera was 
heard! This interest, however—just as 
it should be, too—was no longer center- 
ed in the people of the opera but in the 
actors who had been so frightened. 

On the other hand, it is wrong to ex- 
pose the actors to danger behind the 
scenes, for all effect is automatically re- 
moved when it does not happen before 
the eyes of the audience. The house, 
from the windows of which they are to 
peep, the balconies, from which they are 
to discourse, must therefore be built as 
low as possible so that there is no need 
of a tall ladder or a tall scaffolding to 
reach them. Usually one who first 
speaks from the window up above later 
comes out the door down below; and 
to show you my readiness to come forth 


2 An opera by Ferdinand Paer (d. 1899), first 
produced in 1799. 
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gladly on your behalf with all my store 
of knowledge I will put down for you 
the dimensions of such a practical house 
with window and door, as I took them 
from the theatre in Height 
of the door 5 feet, space to the window 
lf ft., height of the window g [{t., to the 
roof % ft. roof 1% ft. Adds up to 
9% ft. We had a rather tall actor, and 
when he played Bartolo in the Barber 
of Seville he needed only to climb up on 
a footstool to peer out of the window; 
and once, when the door below was 
opened by chance, people could see his 
long red legs and were only conce:ned 
about how he would manage to get 
through the door. Ought it not be of 
use to fit the practical houses, towers, 
castle strongholds, to the actors? 

It is very wrong to frighten the spec- 
tators by a sudden clap of thunder, by 
a shot, or by any other sudden noise. I 
still remember right well your accursed 
thunder, my dear stage manager, that 
rolled hollowly and fearfully as if in 
deep mountains, but what was the gooa 
of that?—Don’t you know that a callt- 
skin stretched over a frame and pounded 
with both fists produces very charming 
thunder? Instead of using a so-called 
cannon machine or real shots, the ward- 
robe door is slammed shut; no one is 
much frightened by that. But to pre- 
serve the spectator from even the slight- 
est start, and that is one of the highest 
holiest duties of the stage manager, the 
following means is infallible. Namely, 
if a shot is fired or if thunder crashes, 
someone on stage usually says: “What 
do I hear!—What a noise—what a rack- 
et!”—Now the stage manager must wait 
every time for these words and then 
shoot or produce the thunder.—Aside 
from the fact that the audience is prop- 
erly warned by those words, it also has 
the advantage that the stagehands can 
calmly watch and need no special signal 
for the necessary operation. On the con- 
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trary, the cry of the actor or singer 
serves them as a signal and they can 
then slam the wardrobe door or belabor 
the calfskin with their fists in time. The 
thunder always gives the signal for light- 
ning to the stagehand, who stands in 
readiness like Jupiter fulgurans with the 
tin trumpet; the latter, since something 
can catch fire so easily in the flies, must 
be held out so far down below in the 
wings that the audience can see the 
flame nicely, and possibly the trumpet, 
too, so as not to remain in unnecessary 
doubt just how in heaven’s name that 
business with the flash is done. What I 
said above about shooting also holds 
true of trumpet blasts, entering music, 
etc. 

I have already spoken of your airy, 
fairy glories, my dear stage manager!— 
Is it really right to devote so much 
meditation, so much art, to give illusion 
the appearance of reality to such an ex- 
tent that the spectator involuntarily be- 
lieves in the celestial appearances float- 
ing down in the nimbus of gleaming 
clouds?—But even stage managers who 
are supposed to start with truer basic 
principles fall into another error. They 
do, to be sure, allow ropes to be seen 
properly, but so faintly that the audi- 
ence fears a thousand times over that the 
divinity, the guiding genius, etc., will 
fall down and break his arms and legs. 
—The sky chariot or the cloud must 
therefore be suspended by four right 
thick ropes painted black and be pulled 
up or let down jerkily in the slowest 
tempo; for thus the spectator, who clear- 
ly sees the safety measures even from 
the most distant seat and can judge their 
strength properly, will be quite at ease 
concerning the heavenly trip. 

You have really felt quite set up about 
your tossing, foaming seas, about your 
lakes with the optical reflections; and 
you certainly thought you were celebrat- 
ing a triumph of your art when you 


succeeded in reflecting for just the right 
length of time the people walking across 
the bridge of the lake?—It is true that 
this last has procured you some admira- 
tion; however, as I have already proved, 
your tendency was basically wrong!—A 
sea, a lake—a river, in brief, any body 
of water is best represented in the fol- 
lowing way: you take two boards as long 
as the stage is wide, you have them cut 
with a saw-tooth edge on the top side, 
have them painted with little wavelets 
blue and white, and suspend them on 
ropes one behind the other in such a way 
that their lower sides graze the floor. 
These boards are now moved back and 
forth, and the squeaking noise which 
they make as they scrape the floor indi- 
cates the splashing of the waves. 
—What shall I say about your un- 
canny, mysterious moonlit regions, my 
dear scene painter, since a skilled stage 
manager can transform every view into 
a moonlit region? A round hole is cut 
in a square board, paper is pasted over 
it, and a light is placed in the red-paint- 
ed box that is behind it. This con- 
trivance is let down on two strong ropes 
painted black, and lo, there is moonlight! 
—Would it not also be wholly in 
keeping with the prescribed purpose if 
the stage manager, when the audience’s 
emotions grew too strong, let this or that 
archmalefactor sink involuntarily into 
the ground and thus at one stroke cut 
off any tone of his that might move the 
spectator to even higher extravagance? 
—Concerning this sinking into the 
ground I will, however, remark further 
that the actor is to be exposed to danger 
only in that extreme case, namely when 
it is a matter of saving the audience. 
Otherwise he must be spared in every 
way possible and the sinking must be 
allowed to take place only when he is in 
suitable posture and balance. Since no 
one can know this but the actor him- 
self, it is wrong to have the signal given 
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with the basement bell by the prompter. 
Rather, if subterranean powers are to 
swallow the actor or if he is to disappear 
as a spirit, he must give the signal him- 
self by stamping hard on the floor three 
or four times, and then slowly and safely 
sink into the arms of the stagehands 
waiting below.—I hope that you have 
thoroughly understood me and, since 
each performance gives a thousand op- 
portunities to win the battle with the 
poet and musician, that you will act 
completely in accord with the right ten- 
dency and the examples I have cited. 

To you, my dear scene painter! I give 
the advice in passing that you view the 
wings not as a necessary evil, but as the 
main item, and consider each one as far 
as possible as a unit existing for itself; 
also that you paint numerous details on 
it. In a street scene, for example, each 
wing should form a projecting three or 
four story house. When the windows 
and doors of the first pair of houses are 
so small that it is obvious that none of 
the actors, who reach almost to the 
third floor, could live in them, but that 
only a Lilliputian race could enter these 
doors and look out these windows, then 
the great purpose which must always 
hover before the scene painter is attain- 
ed most easily and charmingly by this 
removal of all illusion. 


If contrary to all expectations you, 
gentlemen, do not care for the principle 
upon which I base my whole theory of 
stage decoration and machinery, I must 
herewith call your attention to the fact 
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that an extremely estimable, worthy man 
propounded the same thing in nuce be- 
fore me.—I mean no one else than the 
good master-weaver, Bottom, who wants 
to guard the audience against all anxi- 
ety, fear, etc., in brief, against all exalta- 
tion, even in the extremely tragic tra- 
gedy: Pyramus and Thisbe. Except that 
he loads everything to which you must 
make the essential contribution on the 
shoulders of the prologue, who is to say 
at once that the swords do no harm, that 
Pyramus is not really killed, and that 
Pyramus is really not Pyramus, but Bot: 
tom the weaver.—Let the wise Bottom’s 
golden words go right to your hearts, 
when he speaks as follows of Snug the 
joiner, who is to represent a frightful 
lion: 

Nay, you must name his name, and half his 
face must be seen through the lion’s neck: and 
he himself must speak through, saying thus or 
to the same defect—‘Ladies,’"—or ‘Fair ladies,— 
I would wish you,’—or ‘I would request you,’— 
or ‘I would entreat you,—not to fear, not to 
tremble: my life for yours. If you think I come 
hither as a lion, it were pity of my life; no, I 
am no such thing; I am a man as other men 
are;’ and there indeed let him name his name, 
and tell them plainly he is Snug the joiner. 


I presume you have some taste for al- 
legory and therefore will easily find the 
means to follow in your art, too, the 
tendency expressed by Bottom the weav- 
er. The authority upon which I rely 
will keep me from any misunderstand- 
ing, and so I hope that I have sown a 
good seed from which a tree of knowl- 
edge may perhaps sprout. 


A SURVEY OF THE TEACHING LOAD OF EDUCATIONAL 
WORKERS ENGAGED IN ACTUAL THEATRE PRODUCTION 


Prepared for the College and University Committee by a special subcommittee headed 
by E. J. WEST, University of Colorado 


The following is a digest of a long 
report submitted to the AETA College 
and University Committee in Novem- 
ber of 1949 and summarized in brief at 
the Chicago convention. It represents 
an admittedly incomplete and_ necessar- 
ily inconclusive attempt to make a na- 
tional survey concerning the teaching 
load of actual theatre workers in col- 
leges and universities, and especially the 
amount of actual teaching credit allow- 
ed in these institutions for work on 
theatre production. 

A master-questionaire was prepared, 
inquiring into size of institution; pres- 
ence of a separate department or divison 
of theatre or dramatics; normal teaching 
load of faculty members who do actual 
theatre work (in terms of hours for an 
academic year of nine months); com- 
parison of this with the normal teaching 
load of other faculty members; allow- 
ance in hours of teaching credit for di- 
rection of a long play, for technical di- 
rection, for other work (e.g., costume 
design, scene design, business manage- 
ment) ; average amount of teaching cred- 
it for the academic year allowed workers 
in theatre production; teaching credit 
allowed for research and scholarly work 
in drama and theatre. A final request 
was included for ideas and practical sug- 
gestions concerning how AETA might 
most effectively tackle the whole ques- 
tion. 

This master-questionaire was widely 
circulated throughout the country by 
AETA members working under the fol- 
lowing area-chiefs: N. Bryllion Fagin, 
Johns Hopkins University; Albert E. 
Johnson, University of Texas; Frank 


McMullan, Yale University; Donovan 
Rhynsburger, University of Missouri; 
Henry Schnitzler, UCLA; and E. Turn- 
er Stump, Kent State Uuiversity. Three 
hundred and forty returned question- 
naires, roughly 75% of those sent out, 
were compared, analyzed, and tabulated. 
Chart I shows the distribution of re- 
turned questionnaires among the states 
and among institutions divided accord- 
ing to registration. 

Sixty-six institutions reported a sepa- 
rate department of theatre or dramatics, 
but there appears to be no real correla- 
tion either between size of institution 
and existence of the separate depart- 
ment or between existence of the sepa- 
rate department and allowance of teach- 
ing credit for actual theatre work. 

Sixty-six institutions reported a sepa- 
rate department of theatre or dramatics, 
but there appears to be no real correla- 
tion either between size of institution 
and existence of the separate department 
or between existence of the separate de- 
partment and allowance of teaching 
credit for actual theatre work. 

Of the 340 institutions reporting, 200 
were recorded as giving credit for actual 
theatre production work, or were so in- 
terpreted by the Committee. Eighteen 
of the returns were left blank or were 
so vague on this point that they could 
not be counted. Chart II lists the re- 
sults by states in over-all answer to this 
question; “yes” indicates number of in- 
stitutions giving credit, “no” those not 


giving credit. For further comparison, 


Chart III lists institutions in the same 
way. 
This third chart shows the justice 
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Cuart I: DistripuTION OF RETURNED QUESTIONNAIRES BY STATES AND INSTITUTIONS 


2500- 
5000 


10,000 7500- 5000- 
or Over 10,000 7500 


Alabama 1 
Arizona 
Arkansas 
California 
Colorado 2 

Connecticut 1 
Delaware 

Florida 1 1 1 
Georgia 1 
Idaho 1 
Illinois 
Indiana 1 I 
Iowa 2 
Kansas 1 
Kentucky 1 

Louisiana 1 

Maine 1 
Maryland 1 

Massachusetts 1 
Michigan 2 1 
Minnesota 1 

Mississippi 1 
Missouri 2 1 

Montana 1 
Nebraska 1 1 
Nevada 

New Hampshire 

New Jersey 2 
New Mexico 

New York 1 I 2 
North Carolina 1 

North Dakota 

Ohio 2 3 
Oklahoma 

Oregon 2 
Pennsylvania 1 

Rhode Island 

South Carolina 

South Dakota 

Tennessee 
Texas 1 1 1 
Utah 1 2 
Vermont 

Virginia 1 
Washington 

West Virginia 1 
Wisconsin 1 1 

Wyoming 1 
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regis- 
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500 unde- 

termined 
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TOTAL 22 12 22 31 


of Donovan Rhynsburger’s prediction 
made early in our work “that the great- 
est burden will be found among the 
Junior Colleges and smaller colleges.” 
Here we must include the Teachers Col- 
leges. Reference to Chart II will show 


that the number of institutions not al- 
lowing teaching credit for theatre work 


20 


27 56 100 47 3 340 


in California, Kansas, Massachusetts, 
Missouri, Oregon, West Virginia, and 
Wisconsin, for instance, is unusually 
large. In all these states there was ex- 
pressed a strong uniform feeling that, 
especially in the Teachers Colleges, thea- 
tre production work was inadequately 
recognized as “real” teaching but rather 
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Cuart II: ANALYsIs OF INSTITUTIONS GIVING 
TEACHING CREDIT FOR ACTUAL 
PRODUCTION Work 


Information 
indefinite or 


“Yes” “No” omitted Total 


7) 


Alabama 4 2 
Arizona 
Arkansas 2 2 1 
California 22 16 2 
Colorado 5 1 
1 


Oo Sr 


Connecticut 
Delaware 
Florida 6 
Georgia 
Idaho 
Illinois 
Indiana 
Iowa 
Kansas 
Kentucky 
Louisiana 
Maine 
Maryland 
Massachusetts 
Michigan 
Minnesota 
Mississippi 
Missouri 
Montana 
Nebraska 
Nevada 
New Hampshire 
New Jersey 
New Mexico 
New York 
North Carolina 5 
North Dakota 1 
Ohio 20 
Oklahoma 3 
Oregon 7 
Pennsylvania 2 
Rhode Island 
South Carolina 
South Dakota 2 
Tennessee 7 
Texas 4 
Utah 2 
Vermont 1 
Virginia 7 
7 
2 
6 
1 


rn 


Re 


woos - 
bed 


Washington 
West Virginia 
Wisconsin 
Wyoming 


mI 


1 


TOTAL 200 122 18 


was counted almost entirely as an extra- 
curricular but required burden upon the 
individual instructor. 

In institutions numbered among the 
200 giving teaching credit, allowance 
varies from a minimum of one semester 
hour a year to a maximum of twenty 
hours out of the normal average teach- 
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Cuart III: ANALYsIs OF SAME INSTITUTIONS, 
GROUPED BY SIZE 


Indeter- 
“Yes” “No” minate Total 

10,000 Or Over 21 1 22 
'7,500-10,000 10 1 1 12 
5,000-7,500 18 3 1 22 
2,500-5,000 21 9 1 31 
2,000-2,500 11 9 20 
1 500-2 ,000 18 9 27 
1,000-1 ,500 37 17 2 56 
500-1,000 47 45 8 100 
under 500 17 26 4 47 
undetermined 2 1 3 
TOTAL 200 122 18 340 


ing load of thirty hours. .In the main, 
more credit is allowed in the larger in- 
stitutions, although the maximum is 
given in an instituton of the 1500-2000 
class; in each class very few institutions 
give very much credit. Three reporters 
noted “extra pay” and one a “bonus” 
for theatre production work beyond the 
normal teaching load. The fact that 
200 out of 340 reporting institutions may 
reasonably be interpreted as_ giving 
“some” teaching credit for actual pro- 
duction work does not seem to the Com- 
mittee to suggest that the status quo is 
fairly desirable and that this project may 
therefore be abandoned; but rather that 
hope lies in some attempt by AETA to 
improve conditions. 

The question whether any teaching 
credit was allowed for research and 
scholarly work in drama and theatre 
yielded few replies. Two institutions 
in the 10,000 class answered yes; two said 
it was possible; one in the 7500 class 
answered that it was occasionally given; 
six in the 5000 class answered yes; four 
in the 2500 class said it was possible; 
one in the 2000 class answered yes. It 
is suggested that if any further work is 
done on this project, for the time being 
it would be better to concentrate effort 
on the problem of teaching credit for 
actual production work and to let the 
matter of research credit, probably af- 
fecting few of us in any case, rest. 
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The request for general ideas or spe- 

cific suggestions concerning what action 
might be taken by the AETA to improve 
conditions brought few answers; the ma- 
jority were of the expected and obvious 
and rather unhelpful kind. Several 
highly fantastic, utterly impracticable, 
or utterly irrelevant proposals on this 
free-for-all part of the questionaire were 
compensated for by an occasional note 
of salty sanity like the following: 
We attempted to use the Stock Pavilion this 
year and do theatre in the round and thought 
we had a home. The prize cows and pigs ob- 
jected, however, and the sorority women didn’t 
like the smells or the sawdust on the ground. 
So I leave this institution after four years of 
service because I don’t think AETA or God 
could do anything about it. My final word is: 
If you can do theatre here, you can do it any- 
«where. 


If a rueful and ironic doubt concerning 
the validity of all our work be expressed 
here, encouragement and hope may be 
found in Bruce Carson’s assurance that 
at Washington University “ready accept- 
ance” of the idea that “this type of work 
has scholarly value of its own” has been 
given by the authorities; in Betty L. 
Comer’s careful analysis of the generous 
allowance made at St. Louis University; 
in the announcement that the Univer- 
sity of Illinois has carried on a policy of 
“reducing teaching load for all persons 
doing ‘practical theatre’ ” for the past 
twenty-five years; or, in a different way, 
in a cogent and concise program for an 
AETA campaign outlined by De Lisle 
Crawford of Whittier College. 

That nearly 60% of the reporting in- 
stitutions are willing to allow some 
teaching credit for theatre work is en- 
couraging. It remains true that some of 
these institutions allow as little as 5% 
or less of the teaching burden, and that 
only 50 of the 340 institutions allow 
33% or more, although a majority of 
the reporters analyzing or commenting 
upon the actual amount of production 
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or upon time given to theatre work in- 
sist that a minimum of one-third of 
their working time is given to that work. 

In originally enlisting the aid of other 
workers for this Committee, the chair- 
man referred to Homer N. Abegglen’s 
article on this problem in the NTC 
BULLETIN for November, 1945, and 
remarked: 


Mr. Abegglen cited no statistics, he merely 
noted with strong disapproval the general tend- 
ency in colleges and universities to expect work 
on public play production to be done in whole 
or in large part as extra-curricular work. Right- 
ly he emphasized the enormous amount of time 
a good director spends on general preparation, 
in special preparation for each production, and 
in endless necessary duties outside of rehearsal. 
I am disturbed only by his statement that a 
director spends at least 50 contact-hours actually 
rehearsing students for a long play. I directed 
for over twenty years and I doubt I produced 
many long plays without putting in a minimum 
of 100 contact-hours with the cast. I do not 
believe that I was either a notoriously slow or 
a particularly perfectionist director. If my ex- 
perience was in any way typical, obviously teach- 
ing credit must be allowed for practical theatre 
work. 


There is in such arguments as mine, 
however, a danger that we seem to be 
emphasizing overmuch the problem of 
mere time. Other and more important 
factors, implicit in the above argument, 
were neatly stated in a letter from Henry 
Schnitzler concerning the work of the 
committee: 


The trouble seems to me not merely the ques- 
tion of hours but the regrettable fact that the 
peculiar quality of theatre work is not too well 
understood by laymen in general and by aca- 
demic bodies in particular. What ought to be 
pointed out is not only that the time required 
for a production cannot possibly be compared 
to that required by a conventional lecture 
course, but that the emotional strain caused by 
rehearsal work can never be experienced in any 
other field of teaching. The layman does not 
realize that to conduct a rehearsal means ac- 
tually to experience an almost uninterrupted 
sequence of emphatic responses; that it also 
means to work with the utmost concentration 
for a number of hours—again not to be com- 
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pared to lecturing—with student actors who 
make constant demands upon the director's 
knowledge of people, upon his tact, and upon 
his awareness of their individual idiosyncrasies; 
and that it finally requires an alert mind, ready 
to handle any unexpected situation which might 
present itself, whether in any technical aspect 
of theatre work, or in terms of human sensitiv- 
ities and relationships. I believe that considera- 
tions of this kind ought to be included in the 
final draft of the report, because what is so 
essential to explain to the outsider is exactly the 
intrinsically different quality of theatre work as 
compared to any other type of work carried on 
in an educational institution. 


When such values as are stressed by 
Mr. Schnitzler are realized by adminis- 
trators as evidenced in actual produc- 
tion work, it is obvious from the genera] 
statistics assembled and from individual 
comments and analyses that a reasonable 
settlement of the teaching burden for 
the educational theatre worker can be 
arranged. ‘Theatre work requires the ex- 
penditure of time not only on actual 
production, but in years of training and 
in endless preparation for each separate 
production, and an incalculable expend- 
iture of physical vitality, of nervous en- 
ergy and of spiritual force, not compa- 
rable to that involved in normal class- 
room teaching. 


Authorities can best be persuaded by 
demonstration of the quality and the 
value of actual theatre production in 
educational institutions, and will then 
be more willing to arrange the teaching 
burden equitably between classroom 
work and actual production work, On 
the chairman’s own campus, he has seen 
in slightly over twenty years an advance 
from an allowance of one-sixth of the 
teaching load of one instructor respon- 
sible for the entire dramatic program to 
that of one-half of the teaching load of 
two full-time, and one half-time, instruc- 
tors. President Robert L. Stearns of 
the University of Colorado has permit- 
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ted quotation of the following letter to 
the chairman: 

This institution has long recognized the great 
value of theatrical productions by the students 
under competent faculty direction as a means 
of creating and developing an appreciation of 
the theatre not only as a literary medium but 
as a force in the cultural development of young 
men and women. Since the effective produc- 
tion of plays, involving as it does not only di- 
rection, but staging, costuming general 
planning, consumes a great deal of time and 
energy, it has been the policy of this institution 
to allow a limited amount of relief from class- 
room teaching on the part of faculty members 
engaged in the direction of these productions. 
I am happy to assure you that we have always 
felt that a fair allowance of teaching hours is 
vital to the success of the program, if it is to 
be justified as a part of the educational process 
and not merely to be regarded as another phase 
of amateur theatricals, 


The problem is clear. The ground- 
work for a real study of the problem 
of teaching loads has been laid by this 
sub-committee. A succeeding committee 
should inquire into the actual relation- 
ship between work expended and work 
recognized, should attempt to formulate 
and to standardize recognition for thea- 
tre work, and should suggest tactful and 
effective means of bringing the neces- 
sity for such recognition to the attention 
of educational administrators, state edu- 
cation control boards, or other strong 
associational groups of a more general 
kind than AETA. Undeniably the most 
immediately effective way of reducing a 
particular injustice in teaching load is 
for the aggressive and tactful individual! 
or department to fight the battle on the 
home ground, but those of us in larger 
institutions must realize that here we 
have an advantage. Surely it should be 
one of the functions of AETA to try to 
help the theatre workers in the smaller 
institutions. We recommend, as we did 
in Chicago, further study of this partic- 
ular problem. 


16 mm. FILMS FOR USE IN THE 


TEACHING OF THEATRE 


Compiled by J. F. FOSTER, Brooklyn College, 
DESMOND P. WEDBERG, University of Southern California, 
LENORE GOLD, James Madison High School, N. Y. C. 
FOR THE COMMITTEE ON AUDIO-VISUAL AIDS, AETA 


FOREWORD 


This list is a revision and expansion 
of a list, compiled by Frank Neusbaum 
and J. F. Foster, and published by the 
AETA Committee on Audio-Visual Aids 
in 1946. It differs most notably from its 
predecessor in three respects: the large 
increase in the number of films listed; 
the appearance for the first time of films 
made especially for the teacher of dram- 
atics; and the greater proportion of 
films actually viewed by the committee, 
together with a more direct attempt to 
fit the descriptions to the needs of the 
teacher. Films so viewed are marked 
with an asterisk (*). In cases where it 
was not possible to obtain prints for 
viewing in time for inclusion here, de- 
scriptions were taken from current cat- 
alogues of film producers. Two excel- 
lent reference books were also consulted: 
Educational Film Guide (N. Y., H. W. 
Wilson Co.) and Educators Guide to 
Free Films (Randolph, Wis., Educators 
Progress Service) . 


As in the earlier list, three main classi- 
fications have been used: TECHNICAL 
FILMS: Theatre Subjects, under which 
are listed all films which seem directly 


applicable to courses in theatre; TECH- 
NICAL FILMS: Allied Subjects, which 
includes items made for use in other 
fields (such as physics, physiology, arts 
and crafts, etc.) containing material 
common to certain theatre courses 
(lighting, acting, stage-craft, etc.) ; and 
APPRECIATION FILMS, whose aim 
is rather to give a better understanding 
of some branch of theatre art than to 
impart practical information or develop 
skills. 

The compilers of this list fully realize 
that it is incomplete. Some films have 
been omitted because they seemed, on 
being viewed, to be unsuitable for our 
purpose. Others, no doubt, have been 
overlooked. Just how many will be 
known only when users write in and call 
them to our attention. Such suggestions 
are urgently requested, as well as infor- 
mation and critical evaluation on films 
actually used in the classroom. Material 
of this kind would be most valuable 
in future revisions of this work. Please 
send such information to: J. F. Foster, 
Department of Speech, Brooklyn Col- 
lege. 

A Key to Distributors follows the list- 
ings. 


TECHNICAL FILMS: Theatre Subjects 


ACTING 


*Great Actresses of the Past. 5 reels, 
si., rental $10. MMA. (Musical score 
for piano available on request.) 


1) “Madame Sans Gene” with Rejane—igi1; 2) 
“La Dame aux Camelias” with Bernhardt— 


1912; 3) “Vanity Fair” with Minnie Maddern 
Fiske—1915; 4) “Cenere” with Eleanora Duse— 
1916. The cinematography in these films is so 
crude that, with the possible exception of 
“Cenere,” it is difficult to appreciate how “great” 
these actresses were. The films are not rented 
separately. They total about fifty minutes in 
running time. 
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*Scenes from “Cyrano.” 10 min., sd., 
purchase $30. Lib. 


Four scenes in costume, described and then act- 
ed by Walter Hampden. Includes “nose” scene, 
letter scene, balcony scene, and death scene. Ex- 
cellent reading and characterization. All are 
closeups; may be studied in detail. 


*Seventeenth Century Acting Tech- 
nique. 10 min., si. Yale. 


This film gives a demonstration of how the 
fundamental ballet steps form the basis for 
movement in Restoration plays. Has many valu- 
able shots of actors in costume walking, bowing, 
curtseying, sitting, etc. 


*Four Ways to Drama. 35 min., sd., 
purchase $120. UCLA (1949). 


Shows the same play as presented on the arena 
stage, in the radio studio, before the television 
camera, and as a motion picture. Many illumi- 
nating preliminaries are shown in each case, 
and the changes made in the script to adapt it 
to each medium may be noted by the careful 
and experienced observer, but are not pointed 
out. A “Teacher's Guide,” telling what to look 
for, is sorely needed to make this film truly ef- 
fective. Wanting that, an expert in each field 
should study the film at length before it is 
shown to a class, and be present to guide the 
discussion. With this reinforcement, it could 
be a potent teaching device. As it is, one must 
see at least two of the versions before the story 
becomes clear, 


*Showtime. 20 min., sd., $60, rental 
$.60 in Wisconsin, $2.50 outside the 
state. Wis. 


Cooperatively produced by the Wisconsin Idea 
Theatre, the Bureau of Visual Instruction, and 
the Photographic Lab, all of the Extension Di- 
vision of the University of Wisconsin. Shows 
the varied aspects of putting a play on the 
stage. Traces the growth of a play from the 
idea in the author’s mind through the rehears- 
ed and presented production. Especially de- 
signed for use by school and small community 
groups interested in planning and producing 
their own plays. Printed supplementary mate- 
rials may be had by writing to Robert Gard, 
Wisconsin Idea Theatre, University of Wiscon- 
son. 


*Steps of the Ballet. 
under Allied Subjects) 


(See DANCING, 


MASKS 


*Make a Mask. 16 min., si., purchase 
$25. Art (1938). 
A demonstration by Florence Lidins of the mak- 
ing of a papier-maché mask. 


*Mask Making. 20 min., si. Yale. 


Shows the complete process of making duplicate 
masks from a mold. Concludes with scenes of 
the mask in action on the stage. Recommended. 


MARIONETTES AND PUPPETS 


*ABC of Puppets, Type I. 10 min., si., 
sd., $24-$30, rental $1-$1.50. Bailey 
(1939) - 

This film shows the making of a simple puppet 
from beginning to-end. Very elementary. 


*ABC of Puppets, Type II. 10 min., 

si., sd., $24-$30, rental $1-$1.50. Bailey 
(1939) - 
Shows the making of puppets with built-up 
features. A simple puppet theatre is shown in 
the course of construction. Later a simple play 
is produced. Very Elementary. 


Chinese Shadow Play. 11 min., sd., 
color, $75, rental $5. ChFlm (1947). 
A shortened version of a popular Chinese fairy 
tale, “The White Snake Lady,” performed by 
Chinese shadow puppets (translucent figures 
against an illuminated screen). Appropriate 
sound effects. Backstage shots later show how 
the figures are constructed and manipulated. 
Exceilent color. 


*Make a Hand Puppet. 10 min., Si., 
$21. Lib. 


Every stage in the construction of a_ papier- 
maché hand puppet is clearly shown. Recom- 
mended for use with children as young as 10 
years. 


Marionettes. 11 min., sd., rent. AFR. 
(No information) 


»* Marionettes—Construction and Ma- 
nipulation. 10 min., si., sd., $30-$40, 
rental $1.50-$2. Brandon (1940). 


Produced at the Universal School Handicrafts. 
Shows the construction and operation of a mar- 
ionette in fair detail, but includes little that 
cannot be had from a book. 
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*String Marionettes. 10 min., sd., $45, 
rental $2.50. EBF (1947). 
A film trip to wonderland for children, that 
entertains with the tale of Hansel and Gretel 
while instructing its audience with the art of 
puppetry and the creation of the puppets them- 
selves. Entertaining film on the making and 
controlling of string marionettes. Operations are 
done slowly, but the processes of manufacture 
are a bit complicated. Easier ways are mention- 


ed, but not demonstrated. 


SCENE DESIGN 


*Theater Design. 15 min., si., $24, 


Art. 


Attempts to show, through two sketches (the 
drawing of which being the only action in the 
film), the influence exerted on the emotions by 
line, light-and-dark, and lighting. Only two 
examples are shown—a “tragedy” and a “‘come- 


rental $e. 
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dy.” The idea is sound, but the treatment here 
is too superficial to be of much use. 


STAGECRAFT 

Drottningholm’s Teatervarld. (See 
HISTORY OF THE THEATRE, under APPRE- 
CIATION. 

*One Way to Build a Flat. 15 min., 
sd., purchase $52.50. UCLA (1949). 
A clear, complete, and practical presentation of 
the process of building the basic unit of scenery 
—the flat. Points out some practices and pit- 
falls difficult to describe in a book. The occa- 
sional appearance of the “Spirit of the Flat” 
tends to cloy a bit, but does not interfere with 
clarity. 
STAGE LIGHTING 

Color and Light. 6 min., sd., color, 


purchase $37.50. UCLA (1950). 


The problems and processes of stage lighting. 


TECHNICAL FILMS: Allied Subjects 


ACOUSTICS 


*Fundamentals of Acoustics. 11 min., 
sd., $65, rental $2.50. EBF (1933). 
A clear and concise explanation of how we hear, 
and of what can happen to sound between the 
source and the ear (reflection, refraction, ab- 
sorption). Excellent use of animated diagrams. 


BODY MOVEMENT AND CONTROL 


Muscles. 15 min., si., purchase $24. 


EBF (1931). 

The structure and the use of muscles are strik- 
ingly presented by means of actual photography 
and animations. The film may be used not only 
to teach the facts involved, but also to provide 
a fresh approach to the consideration of habits 
of exercise and posture. Structure and proper- 
ties of muscles. Muscles in action. 


*Improving Your Posture. 11 min., 


sd., $45 b. and w., $go color, rental $2. 

Shows the major areas of the body by which 
posture is controlled; defines good posture as “a 
balance of opposing sets of muscles.” Demon- 
strates tests and corrective exercises (but gives 
no indication as to how often or how long they 
should be practiced). Bone relationship shown 
by a man wearing a skeleton suit. A good film 
from the physiological point of view, though 
some instructors feel that it might do more 


harm than good if followed without competent 
guidance. 


*Posture and Exercise. 10 min., sd., 


purchase $50. EBF. 

Explains muscle activity and the physiology of 
exercise. Concepts presented include the relation 
of the nervous system to the skeletal muscles, 
motor units of work, development of endurance, 
muscle tonus in relation to posture, and _peri- 
pheral circulation as it is related to general 
physical efficiency. Mainly theory; little practi- 
cal application. 


Posture and Poise. 22 min., si., rental, 
$1.50. Iowa (1941). 
Shows natural situations, in everyday life of a 
young woman—how to walk, sit down, go up 
and down stairs, carry a suitcase, etc. Photog- 
raphy undistinguished, but points generally 
clear and effective, except for a few occasions 
where it is difficult to distinguish “good” prac- 
tice from “bad.” Considerable footage is de- 
voted to gymnastic exercises, clearly demonstrat- 
ed, that might be harmful if not practiced un- 
der the eye of a competent instructor, but most 
of the material is sound and valuable. 


*Your Body Speaks. 11 min., sd., in- 
quire Louise Gifford, 344 W. 72nd St., 
N. 


Demonstrates how to stand, sit, walk, and go 
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upstairs gracefully. Of special interest to actors, 
models, and dancers, but valuable for anyone 
who wishes to develop poise. Approaches the 
problem more from the psychological point of 
view than from that of the physical trainer. 
Contains many useful “recipes.” 


COSTUME 

*Charm and Beauty: Glimpses of the 
Chinese Dress. 15 min., sd., color, $75, 
rental $3. ChFlm (1946). 


Imperial costumes for ritual and court cere- 
monies are modeled by Chinese women—but 
not explained. One sequence shows how a 
Chinese dress is made at home from start to 
finish. Beautiful color, but little information. 


Chinese Dressmaking. 10 min., sd., 
color, $85, rental $5. ChFlm (1950). 
This film shows how a master craftsman in 
Shanghai, the Paris of China, designs and ex- 
ecutes a gown for a Chinese lady. Famous film 
actresses model many beautiful gowns. 


Pattern for Smartness. 22 min., sd., 


color, loan. Asso (1947). 


Presents home sewing for the teenager, with 
emphasis on good grooming and the selection of 
becoming colors. Close-up shots highlight the 
ease of making a dress from pinning pattern 
pieces to the fabric, to the final marking of the 
hemline. 


Sewing (Six Films). 10 min., sd., pur- 
chase $40 each. YAF (1947). 


Sewing: a) Fundamentals; b) Pattern Interpreta- 
tion; c) Characteristics and Handling Materials; 
d) Simple Seams; e) Advanced Seams; f )Slide 
Fasteners. ‘These films cover the basic tools and 
processes of sewing from the point of view of 
dressmaking, but much of the subject matter 
should be applicable to basic stage costume 
making. 


DANCING 


*American Square Dance. 10 min., 
sd., $45, rental $2, color $90. Coronet 


(1947) 

Demonstrates the positions of the dancers in 
relation to the walls, and then executes, slowly, 
and later in continuous dance, the swing, alle- 
mande, grand right and left, promenade, do- 
si-do, etc. Explanations are clear and adequate- 
ly repeated. Sound and photography good, but 
youngsters viewing the film should be warned 
that dress styles are slightly out of date. A rank 
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beginner might have difficulty learning square 
dancing from this film alone but it would cer- 
tainly make a teacher's job easier. 

Dance of India: Bharatnatyam. 10 
min., sd., $23, rental $1.25. LIS. 
Dance of South India, filmed against authentic 
traditional settings. Brief explanation of the 
principal gestures and the significance of the 
dance as well as of the slokas chanted simulta- 
neously. 

Dances of India: Kathak. 10 min., sd., 
$23, rental $1.25. IIS. 
North India’s favorite classical dance. Explains 
hand and finger gestures, facial expressions, and 
body movement; then shows scenes from the 
dance, episodes from stories of the Lord Krishna 
and the God Shiva. 


Elementary Classic Ballet Technique. 

go min., 2 reels, si., $56, rental $5. Liv- 
ingston (1949). 
Produced by the Ballet Academy. Complete bar 
exercises for a foundation in classic Russian 
ballet; methods are shown from first pliés to 
battements jetes. 


*Folk Dances. 10 min., sd., $36, rental 


$2. Brandon. 
Produced by Artkine, this film offers a fast mov- 
ing and attractively set series of folk dances of 
the U.S.S.R. from Moldavia, Beylo-Russia, and 
Azerbaidzhaim. 


Norwegian Folk Dances. 11 min., sd., 
color, rental $3.30. AFR. 
Distinctive dance routines of Norway—Reiben- 
der, Sprindans, and Fire Turen—presented by a 
folk dance group sponsored by the fraternal 
order of the Sons of Norway. Produced by 
Brattelein & Drews. 


Promenade All: Western Square Danc- 

ing. 11 min., sd., purchase $33, $85 
color. Gateway (1947). 
Devoted to the western square dance. Contains 
18 or more figures of popular and exhibition 
squares. Made with the cooperation of the Folk 
Dance Federation of California. 


Square Dance Medley. 10 min., sd., 


purchase $25. Official. 
Featuring Tiny Clark and the Texas Cowboy 
Band. “Expert” dancing by the Barndancers to 
such old favorite calls as “The Lady Around the 
Lady,” “Duck for the Oyster—Dig for the 
Clam,” “Hinky Dinky Parlez Vous.” Claims to 
be suited for “larnin’” how to square dance. 
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*Steps of the Ballet. 23 min., sd., 


rental $.75. BIS. 

Explains briefly the positions, movements, and 
steps upon which Ballet is based, and shows 
how the choreographer, designer, and composer 
work together to build a performance. Primar- 
ily an appreciation film, but almost every thea- 
tre-trained worker would find something to 
study in this most complete and clear record of 
the production and performance of the ballet 
by a top-flight company. 


DESIGN 


*Elements of Design: Composition. 
11 min., sd., purchase $40, including 
teacher’s guide. YAF. 

Discusses composition as one of the basic ele- 
ments of design and its function in the art and 
industry of everyday life. A bit elementary. 


*Elements of Design: Light and 
Shade. 11 min., sd., purchase $40, in- 
cluding teacher’s guide. YAF. 

Discusses light and shade as one of the basic ele- 
ments of design and its function in the art and 
industry of everyday life. A bit elementary. 


*Elements of Design: Line. 11 min., 
sd., $40 incl. teacher’s guide. YAF. 


Discusses line as one of the basic elements of 
design in the art and industry of everyday life. 
Shows how the straight line, curve, S-curve, and 
circle may be combined and repeated into 
simple, and not very imaginative patterns. Some 
suggestion as to the effect of line—movement on 
emotion, but very elementary. Animation fairly 
effective. Photography excellent. 


*Elements of Design: Shape. 11 min., 
sd., $40 incl. teacher’s guide. YAF. 
Discusses shape as one of the basic elements ot 
design in the art and industry of everyday life. 
Combines the “four basic shapes,” the square, 
rectangle, triangle, and circle, and not very im- 
aginative patterns. Basic, but very elementary. 
Photography and animation good. 


The Nature of Color. (See LIGHTING) 


This World of Color. 20 min., sd., 
color, loan. Mod. TP (1947). 


Shows the part color plays in our daily lives and 
its importance to ourselves and to all living 
things. Includes the importance of color in the 
flower world, the psychological effect of color 
in art, costumes, merchandising, etc. 
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DRAFTING 

*Drafting Tips. 28 min., sd., $65, 
rental $3.00. PSC (1943). 
Instruction is given in the use and care of 
drafting equipment, with proper emphasis on 
the three essentials: cleanliness, accuracy, and 
orderliness. Contains instruction on proper sheet 
layout, and the use of an alphabet of lines; 
depicts the best procedure in developing a draw- 
ing from beginning to end. A bit slow in get- 
ting under way, but clear and well photograph- 
ed. Recommended as a “refresher” course for 
embryo scene designers who have had little or 
no training in mechanical drawing. 

*Visualizing An Object. g min., sd., 
purchase $19.28. Castle. 
Produced by the U. S. Office of Education. Ac- 
companying film strip $1. Shows how a blue- 
print is developed, how dimensions are shown 
by views, and how various kinds of lines are 
shown on a blueprint. Though primarily con- 
cerned with the machine shop, enough basic 
principles are shown to make the film appli- 
cable to the technique of mechanical drawing 
as a whole. 


LIGHTING 


*Light Waves and Their Uses. 10 
min., sd., purchase $50. EBF. 


This elementary presentation of light includes 
an explanation of the principles of reflection 
with plane, concave, and convex mirrors. Re- 
fraction is presented in connection with lenses 
and with special reference to the human eye. 
The principles and application of interference 
are portrayed. This is followed by sequences on 
polar screens, the electromagnetic spectrum, and 
the quantum theory. Too involved and “purely 
scientific” to be of much use to classes in stage 
lighting. 

Carbon Arc Projection. 15 min., sd., 
color, loan. NatCarbon (1948). 


Demonstrates the optics of motion-picture pro- 
jection and the carbon arc’s position in the 
broad science of light, sight, and color. Explains 
what the carbon arc is. 


Introduction to Optics. 17 min., sd., 


purchase $23.54. Castle. 
Produced by the U. S. Navy. Explains the 
principles of light waves and rays, refraction 
and refiection, image formation in relation to 
convex and concave lenses. Applies these prin- 
ciples to optical instruments. 


16 mm. FILMS FOR USE IN TEACHING 


*The Nature of Color. io min., sd., 
color, $go, rental $4. Coronet (1946). 
Demonstrates the principles of color reflection 
and absorption, the mixing of colors by addi- 
tion and subtraction, and the application of 
color principles to painting, printing, and pho- 
tography. Covers thoroughly an extraordinary 
amount of ground. Some colors in the print 
viewed were not accurate, but this did not inter- 
fere with the accuracy of the material presented. 
Should be very useful to classes in basic design, 
painting, lighting, costume, etc. 

Principles of Electricity. 20 min., sd., 
color, loan. GE. 

Using animation extensively throughout, this 
film introduces an unusual technique in teach- 
ing the principles of electricity. It breaks down 
the structure of matter into atoms, and by the 
use of conventional symbols shows the action of 
the electrons within the atoms. The principles 
involved in the flow of current are explained; 
and the volt, ampere, and ohm are defined. 
Magnetism and magnetic fields as applied to 
motors are also covered. Little practical appli- 
cation to the problems of the stage, but an ex- 
cellent presentation of the “why” of electricity. 


MOTION-PICTURE TECHNIQUES 


Editing Tools. 17 min., sd., purchase 
$52.50. UCLA (1950). 
Deals with the tools and processes of motion- 
picture editing. 

Motion-Picture Lighting. 17 min., sd., 
purchase $52.50. UCLA (1950). 


(No details available.) 


You Can Make Good Movies Series 

(Six Films). 15 min., sd., rental $1.50 
each. RFA (1941). 
a) Common Mistakes and Their Correction; b) 
Exposure and Exposure Meters; c) Film Edit- 
ing; d) How To Use Filters; e) How To Use 
Your Camera; f) Lenses and Their Uses. 


PAINTING 

*Making of a Mural. 10 min., sd., 
color, $90, rental $4. EBF (1947). 
Follows in complete detail the processes used by 
Thomas Hart Benton in painting a 22-foot 
mural: the making of an abstract design, sketch, 
plastic model, detail sketches, complete cartoon, 
transferring square-by-square to the final can- 
vas, filling in color areas, painting details and 
modeling, and the use of the reducing glass to 
view large areas as a whole. Since many of the 
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techniques and problems of making a mural on 
canvas Closely parallel those of making a drop, 
this film should be very useful to classes in 
scene painting. Photography, color, cinermatog- 
raphy, and narration are excellent. 


Nature of Color. (See LIGHTING) 


SCENE CONSTRUCTION 


*ABC of Hand Tools. Part I, 18 min., 
Part II, 15 min., sd., color, loan, GM. 
A Walt Disney animated cartoon graphically 
illustrating the use and care of hand tools. Part 
I: Hammers, screw drivers, pliers, wrenches. 
Part II: Files, chisels, planes, drills, punches. 
Although spiced up by a Disney comic charac- 
ter, “Primitive Pete,” the information conveyed 
is clear, comprehensive, and highly valuable to 
any shopworker. 


SPEECH 
*Speech: Function of Gestures. 11 
min., sd., purchase $40. YAF. Teacher's 


guide incl. 

Attempts to explain the function of gesture in 
public speaking, and to point out how the 
speech may be made more effective by using 
the correct gesture at the correct time. Common 
examples of “descriptive” and “emphatic” ges- 
tures, with some suggestion of the importance 
of unconscious pantomime in daily expression. 
Only remotely useful to classes in acting. 


*Mechanisms of Breathing. 10 min., 
sd., purchase $50. EBF. 


The breathing mechanism in operation. Tech- 
nical animation of gaseous exchange in lungs 
and body tissue cells, including pathological 
conditions. Demonstration of artificial respira- 
tion. Nervous control of breathing and factors 
affecting rate and depth of breathing. Mainly 
theory; little practical application. Half of 
footage is devoted to oxygenation. 


Sound Waves and Their Sources. 11 
min., sd., $45, rental $2.50. EBF (1933). 


A clear, concise, and fairly accurate explana- 
tion of what sound is and how it is generated, 
with a fairly full description of the human vocal 
mechanism. This film has been somewhat su- 
perceded on this latter point by a later film, 
The Voice, but contains much valuable informa- 
tion regarding sound waves, resonators, etc., 
that the later film does not. 


*Stage Fright and What To Do About 
It. 11 min., sd., purchase $40, incl. teach- 
er’s guide. YAF. 
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An excellent presentation of the need for care- 
ful preparation and good grooming, as the main 
contributors to self-confidence before meeting 
the public. Although aimed at public speaking, 
much of the material should apply equally to 
young actors, if one substitutes “rehearsal” for 
“preparation.” Cinematography excellent. 


*The Voice. 11 min., sd., $45, rental 
$2.50. EBF (1949). 
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A clear and fairly comprehensive explanation of 
the nature of the human vocal mechanism, and 
how it functions in producing not only sound, 
but speech, 

Your Tell-tale Voice. 
loan. ATT. 
Shows how people’s words and voices can affect, 
sometimes falsely, our impressions of them. 
(From the point of view of the telephone op- 
erator.) 


20 min., sd., 


APPRECIATION FILMS 


ACTORS 

(See 
TIONS) 

Counsellor-at-Law. 8 reels, sd., rental 
$i5. UWE. 
Based on the play by Elmer Rice. One of John 
Barrymore’s best screen performances. 

The Good Fairy. 8 reels, sd., rental 
$12.50. UWF. 
Excellent performances by Margaret Sullavan, 
Herbert Marshall, and Frank Morgan in this 
comedy by Molnar. 

Great Actresses of the Past. 
ACTING, under Theatre Subjects) 

The Emperor Jones. Sd., rental $10. 
Ideal. 
A film adaptation of O’Neill’s play with Paul 
Robeson. 

Scenes from “Cyrano.” (See ACTING, 
under Theatre Subjects) 

Stage Door Canteen. 2 hrs., std., rental 
$17.50. Ideal. 
16 mm. version of commercial feature film. 
Fifty stars of stage, screen, and radio appear, in- 
cluding Tallulah Bankhead and Katherine Cor- 
nell. 


also: MOTION-PICTURE ADAPTA- 


(See 


ARENA THEATRE 
Four Ways to Drama. 
under Theatre Subjects) 


(See ACTING, 


CHINESE THEATRE 

Charm and Beauty: Glimpses of 
Chinese Dress. (See COSTUME, under Al- 
lied Subjects) 

Chinese Shadow Play. (See MARio- 
NETTES AND PUPPETS, under Theatre Sub- 
jects) 

*Rainbow Pass. (MGM _ miniature 
series) 10 min., sd. Apply TFC. 


A. Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer production available 
only to schools. After a glimpse of the Chinese 
countryside and the celebration by peasants of 
a holiday in honor of the soil, we see “The 
Rainbow Pass,” a famous Chinese drama. The 
film gives a clear impression of Chinese Thea- 
tre, not only its oddities, such as the ever pres- 
ent property man, but also its fine technique of 
movement, etc. Lines read in English. 


Two Chinese Dances. (See DANCE) 


DANCE 
Ballet Society Dance Films. 40 min., 


si., rental $8. MMA (1940). 

A series of dance record films, photographed 
during actual performances of the Ballet Russe, 
Ballet Caravan, and Ballet Theatre. Incom- 
plete and without musical accompaniment, but 
valuable in giving the style of a ballet with the 
quality of a performer who is actually in rap- 
port with an audience. 


Polish Dance. g min., color, sd., $75, 
rental $2.50. NFBC. 


Presents some of the dances and songs of the 
people of Polish origin in Canada. 

*I’Amitie Notre. 2 reels, rental $4. 

Commentary in French. English version 
available. A-F Film. (1946). 
Conceived and narrated by Jean Cocteau. A 
remarkable document of the Chad culture in 
French Equatorial Africa, showing the arts, 
handicrafts, and particularly the exciting tra- 
ditional ceremonial dances never before filmed. 
The music was recorded on the scene. Jean 
Cocteau’s narration points up the exotic in this 
film. 

This is Britain #6: * Sadler's Wells 
Ballet School. 3% min., sd., $10, rental 
$1.50. BIS. 

A good presentation of the long and arduous 
training required of a ballet dancer. Technical 
terms are carefully defined. Sound track only 
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fair. Good for appreciation; occupational guid- 
ance. 
Two Chinese Dances. 10 min., sd., 


color, $85, rental $5. ChFlm (1948). 
Miss Tai Ai-Lien presents two traditional Chi- 
nese folk dances, the Yaocree ceremonial pre- 
Jude which is used at marriages and funerals, 
and a solo dance drama called “The Mute and 
The Cripple.” No dialogue or commentary. 
Except for some hand and fan movements, 
these dances seem too crude to be typical of the 
highly conventionalized Chinese Theatre. 
*Theatrical and Social Dancing in 
Film. 6 reels, rental $15. MMA. 
a) 1909, In Seville: National Dances of Spain. 
b) 1913, Moment Musical: “Pas de deux” by 
Geltzer and Tichomoroff, c) 1914, The Whirl of 
Life (excerpt), with Vernon and Irene Castle. 
d) 1921, Four Horsemen of the Apocalypse: Val- 
entino’s tango; 1924, Anna Pavlova: Six solo 
dances; 1928, Our Dancing Daughters: Joan 
Crawford’s Charleston; 1929, *The Skeleton 
Dance, by Walt Disney; 1936, *Swingtime: Fred 
Astaire’s “Bojangles” sequence. 


FILMS 

The Informer. 
RKO-Radio. 
With Victor McLaglen, Heather Angel, Preston 
Foster. 

Mutiny on the Bounty. 4 reels, sd. 
TFC. 

With Victor McLauglen, Charles Laughton. 

The Naked City. 10 reels, sd., rental 
$20. UWF. 

With Barry Fitzgerald. Filmed “on location” in 
New York City. 

Romeo and Juliet. (See SHAKESPEARE) 

My Man Godfrey. 10 reels, sd., rental 
$20. UWF. 

With William Powell, Carole Lombard, Gail 
Patrick. 

Quartette. Sd. Write for rates, UWF. 
Four stories by Somerset Maugham, excellently 
acted by a fine British cast. 

Thirty-nine Steps. 10 reels, sd., rental 
$15.00. Ideal. 

Topper. g reels, sd., rental $15.00. 
Ideal. 


10 reels, sd. Apply 


HISTORY OF THE THEATRE 
Drottningholm’s Teatervarld. 11 min., 
sd., rental $2. MMA (1935). 


A view of the interior of the 18th century play- 
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house in the Winter Palace, near Stockholm. 
The film indicates how its stage machinery was 
operated by hand and the scenic effects gained 
thereby. Subtitles in Swedish. Some viewers 
found this film disappointingly lacking in back- 
stage shots. 

Master Will Shakespeare. (See SHAKE- 
SPEARE) 


MODERN PLAYS 

Scenes from Cyrano. (See ACTING) 

*Journey to Jerusalem. go min., sd. 
Nu-Art. 

A screening of the stage performance of Max- 
well Anderson’s play, as performed by the 
Playwrights’ Company, with “close-ups” the 
only concession made to motion-picture tech- 
nique. Provides an interesting example of the 
differences between “movie” and “stage” tech- 
niques. Scenery excellent for the stage, but ob- 
viously fake in “close-ups”; business designed 
for the wide-angle sight lines of the theatre 
rather than the single eye of the camera. Char- 
acterizations good. The plot is affecting, but 
Static. 

MOTION-PICTURE ADAPTATIONS OF MODERN 
PLAYS 

Abe Lincoln in Illinois. 
Apply RKO-Radio. 

Another Part of the Forest. (F. March, 
F. Eldridge) 12 reels, sd., rental $20. 
UWF. 

Blithe Spirit. (R. Harrison) 96 min., 
sd., color, rental $30. Ideal. 

The Boys from Syracuse. 10 reels, sd., 
rental $20. UWF. 

Brief Encounter. 86 min., sd., rental 
$20. UWF. 

Broadway. (Geo. Raft, Pat O’Brien) 
10 reels, sd., rental $20. UWF. 

Charley’s Aunt. 82 min., sd. Apply 
Films. 

Counsellor-at-Law. (John Barrymore) 
8 reels, sd., rental $15. UWF. 

The Emperor Jones. (Paul Robeson) 
Rental $10. Ideal. 

The Good Fairy. (M. Sullavan, H. 
Marshall, F. Morgan) gq. reels, rental 
$12.50. UWF. 

Knickerbocker Holiday. (N. Eddy, C. 
Coburn) Sd., rental $15. Ideal. 


110 min., sd. 
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The Moon Is Down. 
Apply Films. 

Of Mice and Men. (B. Meredith, B. 
Field) Sd., rental $12.50. Ideal. 

Once in a Lifetime. (J. Okie, A. Mc- 
Mahon, L. Fazenda, Z. Pitts, G. Ratoff) 
8 reels, sd., rental $17.50. UWF. 

One-third of a Nation. 7o min., sd., 
rental $15. Brandon. 

One Touch of Venus. 
rental $20. UWF. 

Our Town. (W. Holden, M. Scott, 
F. Bainter, T. Mitchell, G. Kibbee, B. 
Bondi, S. Irwin, F. Craven) go min., sd., 
rental $15. Ideal. 

Professor Mamlock. 96 min., sd., ren- 
tal $25. Brandon. 

Pygmalion. (L. Howard, W. Hiller) 
86 min., sd., rental $20. Ideal. 

Stage Door. (K. Hepburn, G. Rogers, 
A. Menjou) 101 min., sd. Apply RKO- 
Radio. 

Up in Central Park. (D. Durbin, D. 
Haymes, V. Price) 9g reels, sd., rental 
$20. UWF. 


105, min., sd. 


g reels, sd., 


MOTION PICTURES 


Birth of the Motion Picture—Biogra- 
phy of the Motion Picture Camera. 20 
min., sd., $60, rental $5. AFFilm (1947) . 
Shows the first scientific studies of motion by 
Dr. Marey; Edison’s invention of a film that 
would do the job of a multiple camera on one 
plate; development of the projector by Lumiere. 

*Birth of the Motion Picture—Ani- 
mated Cartoons: The Toy That Grew 
Up. 17 min., sd., $60, rental $5. AFFilm 
(1947) 

A prize film at the Brussels Festival of 1947. 
Describes early experiments in the animation 
of drawings, beginning with the “traumatrope” 
(a toy spinning disc), to the elaborate pro- 
jector of Emile Reynaud, using mirrors and 
film. A complete story of Reynaud’s is shown. 
Little attempt to link up with modern animated 
cartoons, but quite interesting as far as it goes. 

Carbon Arc Projection. (See LiGHT- 

ING, under Allied Subjects) 


The Film That Was Lost. 
sd., rental $2. MMA. 


10 min., 
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The story of film preservation at the Museum 
of Modern Art in New York City. Includes 
sequences from some of the earliest news reel 
pictures. 


Forgotten Treasures. 10 
rental $2. MMA (1945). 


From the popular John Nesbitt Passing Parade 
series, dealing with the role of the Museum of 
Modern Art Film Library in creating a_per- 
manent historical record of the development 
of the motion picture. Illustrated by examples 
from the films in its collection. 


*The Movies March On. 17 min., sd., 
rental $4. MMA. 


Produced by the March of Time. A resumé 
of American motion picture history from the 
invention of the film to 1939, illustrating the 
progress of production methods, and containing 
excerpts from many famous American films. 


Moving with the Movies. 10 min., sd., 
$40, rental $1.50. Gateway (1947). 


A primer of motion picture appreciation dealing 
purely with the aesthetic approach. How films 
create the illusion of movement. 


min., sd., 


OPERA 


“Great Operas on 16 mm. Sound 
Film” (Five Subjects) . 25 min. each, sd., 
purchase $100 each. Official. 


Barber of Seville; Carmen; Don Pasquale; Lucia 
di Lammermoor; William Tell. These film 
versions of well-known operas were made at 
the Rome Opera House. Sung by Tito Gobi, 
Cloe Elmo, and other “stars.” They contain 
the basic plot and most important musical pas- 
sages. Commentary by Olin Downes. 


Golden Slippers. 30 min., sd., $108, 


rental $6. Brandon. 
Tchaikovsky’s opera, Cherevichki, with songs 
and dances by the orchestra and chorus of the 
Moscow Bolshoi Theatre. 


*Inside Opera with Grace Moore. 28 


min., sd. TFC. 

Adapted from One Night of Love (MGM); fol- 
lows the career of a girl radio-contest winner 
who goes to Europe to study opera. Fairly 
typical (though romanticized) scenes of “barn- 
storming” in small Italian opera companies, an 
appearance as Carmen at La Scala, and a final 
triumph at the Metropolitan Opera House, New 
York. Should be useful for appreciation, and 
possibly—except for glamor—for vocational 
guidance. 


16 mm. FILMS FOR USE IN TEACHING 


The Mikado. Full-length feature, sd., 


color. Write for rental, UWF. 

Although an adaptation to the screen rather 
than a stage version, the text is strictly adhered 
to, and so much of the traditional D’Oyly Carte 
business is employed that the film might be 
useful to those wishing to study this opera for 
production. Very colorful and tuneful, but a 
bit slow. 

Opera in Film. 6 reels 3 si., 3 sd., 

rental $15. MMA. 
1915, Carmen (excerpt) with Geraldine Farrar; 
1918, Thais (excerpt) with Mary Garden; 1919, 
My Cousin (excerpt) with Enrico Caruso; 1930, 
Moonlight and Romance with Nino Martini; 
1936, Give Us This Night (excerpt) with Gladys 
Swarthout; 1938, The Big Broadcast of 1938 
(excerpt) with Kirsten Flagstad. 

Pagliacci. Sd., rental $12. Ideal. 
Leoncavallo’s two-act opera, featuring the San 
Carlo Opera Company of 150, and a symphony 
orchestra of 75. 

RADIO 

Behind Your Radio Dial. 18 min., sd., 

loan. ModTP (1948). 


’ The story of the operation of NBC’s radio and 
television networks, told within the framework 
of a tour of the headquarters in Radio City, 
N.Y. 

Naturally It’s F. M. 17 min., sd., color, 


loan. GE (1947). 

Explains the difference between A. M. and F. M. 
radio broadcasting, and the advantages of the 
latter. 


*Radio Broadcasting Today. 19 min., 
sd., $55, MOT; rental $4, MMA (1947). 


America’s radio fare, from comedy to quiz pro- 
gram, from symphony to soap opera, is sampled 
and analyzed by such experts as pollster C. E. 
Hooper and Herald-Tribune columnist John 
Crosby. A March of Time Forum Edition. 
Radio and Television. 11 min., sd., 
purchase $50. Mahnke (1940). 
Produced by Vocational Guidance Films. An 
analysis of the radio industry from the voca- 
tional-guidance standpoint. The many jobs 
in the field are treated in detail, the com- 
mentator telling the qualifications needed, the 
future involved, etc. 


Rehearsal. 24 min., sd., loan. ATT 
(1948) . 


A behind-the-scenes story of a rehearsal for 
the Bell Telephone Hour radio program, fea- 
turing Ezio Pinza, Blanche Thebom, Donald 
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Voorhees, and the Bell Telephone Orchestra. 
Scenes show the artists in rehearsal, then a pre 
sentation of the program “on the air.” The 
commercial announcement briefly traces the de- 
velopment of communications, concluding with 
a description of today’s micro-wave relay sys- 
tem now operating between New York and 
Boston. 


SHAKESPEARE: DRAMAS 


*As You Like It. 78 min., sd., rental 
$17.50. Ideal. 
Produced by Fox Film Corporation in 1936. 
A presentation of Shakespeare’s comedy, featur- 
ing Lawrence Olivier and Elizabeth Bergner. 
Very sylvan, and somewhat slow and over-senti- 
mental. Fairly faithful to the text. 
*Julius Caesar (Excerpts) . 
sd., $50, BIS; rental $3, Asso. 
Depicts the forum scene which follows the as- 
sassination of Caesar. Excellent handling of 
crowds, in both movement and characterization. 
*Macbeth (Excerpts). 16 min., sd., 
$50, BIS; rental $4, Asso. 
Presents the murder and sleepwalking scenes. 
With Wilfred Lawson and Catherine Nesbit. 
*Macbeth. 7o min., sd., rental $15. 
Willow (1947) . 


A presentation of the complete story of Shake- 
speare’s play. Cited by the Amateur Cinema 
League as one of the ten best amateur films 
of 1947. Somewhat over-simplified, both in 
acting and production, but honest and sincere. 

Othello. 44 min., $75, Easton; rental 


$6, Asso. 
Condensed version; “talented” cast of English 
players, including John Slater, Sebastian Cabot, 
and Luanne Shaw. 
*Romeo and Juliet. 


TFC; rental $6, Asso. 
Excerpts from the MGM production of 1936. 
Production a bit on the lush side, but acting 
sincere and direction capable. Excellent duel- 
ling scenes. With Norma Shearer, Leslie How- 
ard, and John Barrymore. 


18 min., 


40 min., sd., 


SHAKESPEARE: MISCELLANEOUS 


*England’s Shakespeare. 20 min., sd., 
rental $4. MMA (1939). 


An effort to contrast what the commentary calls 
the peaceful humanistic age of Shakespeare 
with our own coldly mechanical era in terms 
of typical travelogue shots. All the buildings 
and monuments connected with the poet are 
shown, and there are glimpses of the interior 
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of the Memorial Theatre and of actors in cos- 
tume for some of the famous roles. 


*Master Will Shakespeare. 
sd., TFC; rental $2, Asso. 


Brief and somewhat fictional story of Shake- 
speare’s beginnings in the theatre as a prompter, 
and rise as a playwright, to his mellow dream- 
ing, before the inn fire, of his “greatest” play, 
Romeo and Juliet; followed by a “plug” for 
the MGM picture. A vivid impression of a 
performance in an Elizabethan theatre. 


10 min., 


TELEVISION 

Magic in the Air. 10 min., sd., loan. 

GM (1942). 
A simple explanation with animated diagram 
shows the basic principles of television. Takes 
you behind the scenes of television studios at 
Radio City. 

Sightseeing at Home. 
loan. GE (1943). 
Explains clearly the theories of television. “The 
best film thus far on the subject.”—Education- 
al Film Guide. 

Television. 
Lib (1939). 
Produced by Pathe; sponsored by RCA. “This 
picture penetrates the scientific phraseology that 
surrounds television and emerges with the first 
lucid explanation of the subject for the lay- 
man.” (Says the catalogue.) Picture not viewed 
by the committee; may be dated, though de- 
scription sounds O, K. 


15 min., sd., 


10 min., purchase $27. 


DistTrRipuTOoRS HANDLING FILMS LISTED 


AFFilm—A. F. Films, Inc., 1600 Broad- 
way, New York 19, N. Y. 

AFR—American Film Registry, 28 E. 
Jackson Blvd., Chicago 4, Ill. 

Akin—Akin & Bradshaw, 1425 Williams 
St., Denver Colo. 

Art—Art Films, 650 Ocean Ave., Brook- 
lyn 26, N. Y. 

Asso—Association Films, 35 W. 45th St., 
New York 17, N. Y.; 19 S. LaSalle St., 
Chicago 3, Ill; 351 Turk St., San 
Francisco 2, Calif.; 3012 Maple Ave., 
Dallas 4, Tex. 

ATT—American Telephone & Tele- 
graph Co., Information Dept., Film 
Division, 195 Broadway, New York 7, 


Brandon—Brandon Films, Inc., 1600 
Broadway, New York 19, N. Y. 

BIS—British Information Service, 30 
Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, N. 
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Y.; 39 S. LaSalle St., Chicago 3, IIL; 
310 Sansome St., San Francisco 4, 
Calif.; 1910 K St., N.W., Washington 
6. D. C. 

Castle— (See UWF) 


ChFlm—China Film Enterprises, 132 
W. 43d St., New York 18, N. Y. 
Cor—Coronet Films, Coronet Bldg., 


Chicago, Ill. Also Ideal. 
EBF—Encyclopedia Britannica Films, 
Inc., 1150 Wilmette Ave., Wilmette, 
Ill. EBF Rental Libraries: 30 Hunt- 
ington Ave., Boston, Mass.; 207 S. 
Green St., Chicago 7, Ill; 712 S. Has- 
kell St., Dallas 1, Tex.; 450 W. 56th 
St., New York 19, N. Y.; 1640 E. 
Mountain St., Pasadena 7, Calif. 


Films—Films, Inc., 330 W. 42nd St., 
New York 18, N. Y. 

Gateway—Gateway Productions, Inc., 
40 Fremont St., San Francisco 5, Calif. 

GE—General Electric Co., Distribution 
Section, Advertising and Sales Pro- 
motion Div., Schenectady 5, N. Y. 

GM—General Motors Corp., Dept. of 
Public Relations, Film Section, Gen-. 
eral Motors Bldg., Detroit 2, Mich.; 
1775 Broadway, New York 19, N. Y.; 
405 Montgomery St., San Francisco 
4, Calif. 

IIS—Government of India, Informa- 
tion Service, 2111 Massachusetts Ave., 
N.W., Washington 8, D. C. 

Ideal—Ideal Pictures Corp., 52 Auburn 
Ave., N.E., Atlanta 2, Ga.; 40 Mel- 
rose St., Boston 16, Mass.; 28 E. 8th 
St., Chicago 5, Ill.; 2024 Main St., 
Dallas 1, Tex.; 714 Eighteenth St., 
Denver 2, Colo.; 1370 S. Beretannia 
St., Honolulu, T. H.; 1214 N. Penn- 
sylvania St., Indianapolis 3, Ind.; 1402 
Locust St., Kansas City 6, Mo.; 2408 
W. 7th St., Los Angeles 5, Calif.; 423 
W. Liberty St., Louisville 2, Ky.; 18 S. 
grd St., Memphis 13, Tenn.; 1348 N. 
Miami Ave., Miami 36, Fla.; 301 W. 
Lake St., Minneapolis 8, Minn.; 826 
Baronne St., New Orleans 13, La.; 207 
E. 37th St., New York 16, N. Y.; 915 
S. W. Tenth Ave., Portland 5, Ore.; 
219 E. Main St., Richmond 19, Va.; 
10 Post Office Place, Salt Lake City, 
Utah. 

lowa—State University of Iowa, Bu- 
reau of Visual Instruction, Extension 
Division, Iowa City, Iowa. 


16 mm. FILMS FOR USE IN TEACHING 


Lib—Library Films, Inc., 25 W. 45th 
St., New York 19, N. Y. 

Mahnke—Mahnke Productions, Inc., 
215 E. grd St., Des Moines g, Iowa. 

MMA—Museum of Modern Art, Film 
Library, 11 W. 53rd St., New York 19, 
N. Y. 

ModTP—Modern Talking Picture Ser- 
vice, 9 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 
20, N. Y. 

Nat. Carbon—National Carbon Co., 
Niagara Falls, N. Y. 

NFBC—National Film Board of Cana- 
da, 620 Fifth Ave., New York 20, 
N. Y.; 400 W. Madison St., Chicago 
6, Ill. Rental: Brandon, et al. 

Nu-Art—Nu-Art Films, 145 W. 45th St., 
New York, N. Y. 

Official—Official Films, Inc., 25 W. 45th 
St., New York 19, N. Y. 

PSC—Audio-Visual Aids Library, Penn- 
sylvania State College, State Col- 
lege, Pa. 

RFA—Religious Films Asso., 45 Astor 
Place, New York 3, N. Y. 
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RKO-Radio—RKO Pictures, Inc., 1270 
Ave. of the Americas, New York 20, 

TFC—Teaching Films Custodians, 25 
W. 43rd St., New York 18, N. Y.; 
Rental: Asso, et al. 

UCLA—Film Sales Division, c/o Film 
Library, Extension Division, Univer- 
sity of California, Los Angeles 24, 
Calif. 

UWF—United World Films, Inc., 105 
E. 106th St., New York 29, N. Y.; 542 
S. Dearborn St., Chicago, IIl.; 7356 
Melrose Ave., Hollywood 46, Calif. 

West—Westinghouse Elec. Corp., 306 
Fourth Ave., P. O. Box 1017, Pitts- 
burgh go, Pa. 

Willow—Willow Corp., 64 E. Lake St., 
Chicago 1, Ill; 354 Theriot Ave., 
New York 61, N. Y. 

Yale—Yale University, Department of 
Drama, New Haven, Conn. 

YAF—Young America Films, Ine., 18 E. 
4ist St., New York 17, N. Y. 


BOOKS REVIEW 


Edwin Burr Pettet, Editor 


THE SCENIC ART: Notes on Acting 
and the Drama: 1871-1901. By Henry 
James, Edited with an Introduction 
and Notes by Alan Wade. New Bruns- 
wick: Rutgers University Press, 1948; 
pp. xxv+384. $4.50. 

THE COMPLETE PLAYS OF HENRY 
JAMES. By Henry James. Edited by 
Leon Edel. Philadelphia and New 
York; J. B. Lippincott Company, 
1949; pp. 846. $10.00. 

One will find no reference to Henry 
James in Sobel’s Theatre Handbook. 
Though the great novelist wrote more 
than a dozen plays, there is no allusion 
to him in Nicoll’s World Drama, and 
though he published theatrical reviews 
and essays over a period of thirty years, 
there is not a word about him in Ward's 
Specimens of English Dramatic Criti- 
cism. Has he been unjustly or deservedly 
neglected? This question was impossible 
to answer—indeed it was never asked— 
until the publication in 1948 of The 
Scenic Art and in 1949 of The Complete 
Plays of Henry James. 

James’s career as a playwright began 
(after three tentative efforts of 1869- 
72) with his dramatization of Daisy Mil- 
ler in 1882 and ended with (what may 
constitute his finest work in the form) 
his Monologue Written for Ruth Draper 
in 1913. His major dramatic produc- 
tions came, however, in two relatively 
brief periods: his so-called dramatic 
years between 1890 and 1895, and his 
second siege of the stage from 1907 
through 1909. The first of these phases 
was inaugurated with his adaption of 
The American (his biggest success) in 
1890, included four farces composed in 


1890-92 and published unperformed in 
1894-95, reached its climax with the 
hopeful writing in 1893 and the hope- 
less playing in 1895 of Guy Domuille, 
and concluded with Ellen Terry’s re- 
jection of Summersoft designed by James 
especially for her in 1895. The second 
and shorter phase opened with the con- 
version in 1907 of his short novel Cov- 
ering End (itself rewritten from the one- 
act Summersoft) to a three-act play The 
High Bid (played in 1909), continued 
into 1908 with the adaptation of his 
short story Owen Wingrave as a one-act 
play The Saloon (performed in 1911) 
and with the dramatization of his novel 
The Other House (originally a play 
The Promise), and closed in 190g with 
the composition of a three-act drama 
The Outcry (published as a novel in 
igi1 and produced as a play in 1917). 


In his Note to his Theatricals James 
expresses his (novelist’s) reaction to 
this (dramatist’s) medium—‘the insuf- 
ferable little art with which he is so 
justly infatuated’”—as a feeling of dis- 
content with a form which requires of 
the artist a “periodical throwing over- 
board of the cargo to save the ship.” 
“The scientific name for this ferocious 
salvage,” he goes on to explain, “‘is se- 
lection—selection made perfect, so that 
effect, the final residuum, shall become 
intense—intense with that sole inten- 
sity which the theatre can produce and 
for the sake of which much perhaps will 
be forgiven it.” One has only to ex- 
amine the dramatic versions of Daisy 
Miller and The American to discover 
what James found it necessary to throw 
overboard. In both cases nothing but 
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the ship remains, and inevitably the 
question arises whether the ship by it- 
self was worth saving. 


He was after all never to make his 
mark as a playwright. Despite his great 
talent for dialogue and his real genius 
for situation, James was a novelist by 
nature and not at all a dramatist. His 
(fictional) figures and fables are, how- 
ever, true theatre stuff. His novels The 
Sense of the Past, Washington Square, 
and The Turn of the Screw (adapted by 
others) became stage successes as Berke- 
ley Square, The Heiress, and The Inno- 
cents respectively. (The Provincetown 
Players presented The Bostonians in 
1947.) Berkeley Square and The Heir- 
ess also made for highly satisfying films, 
and no doubt The Innocents will too. 
(The Aspern Papers filmed as The Lost 
Moment, failed miserably because some 
irresponsible script-writer took mon- 
strous liberties with the James original.) 
The Turn of the Screw has become a 
radio and television classic, while The 
Portrait of a Lady has done well on the 
air and The American on TV. 


However small his success as a play- 
wright in his own day and however great 
his potential as a source of material for 
today’s theatre, James was and is a su- 
perb dramatic critic. Nobody now is 
In his time his only rivals 
were his immediate predecessor George 
Henry Lewes and his immediate succes- 
sor George Bernard Shaw. That this 
is so could scarcely have been surmised 
before the appearance of The Scenic 
Art, a volume containing about thirty 
essays published over a like number of 
years. Here are articles on the leading 
actors and actresses of the era (Ristori, 
Irving, Salvini, Coquelin) , on the prom- 
inent playwrights of the period (Augier, 
Ibsen, Dumas, Rostand) , and on the im- 
portant companies and theatres of sev- 


his equal. 
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eral nations (Boston, New York, Paris, 
London). 

It is obvious that, since James was 
primarily a novelist, the main  signifi- 
cance of his work as a playwright is the 
the impact it had on his final fiction. 
Conversely, however, two of his fictions 
have their greatest interest perhaps for 
men of the stage. The first of these is 
his novel The Tragic Muse (18go0), a 
picture of what James called in his Pre- 
face “one of the most salient London 
‘social’ passions, the unappeasable curi- 
osity for things of the theatre” and “for 
the ‘personality’ of the performer.” The 
other is his short story Nona Vincent 
(1892), a virtual transcript of his own 
experiences as a dramatic novice. ‘These 
two pieces serve admirably to supple- 
ment The Scenic Art, which volume in 
turn clearly demonstrates the fact that 
though the dismissal of James as a play- 
wright has not been entirely unwar- 
ranted, the neglect of James as a critic 
is an oversight of a sort and size which 
the drama must not continue to commit. 


Lucas, 
Carleton College 


LEIGH HUNT’S DRAMATIC CRITI- 
CISM 1808-1831, edited by Lawrence 
Huston Houtchens and Carolyn Wash- 
burn Houtchens. New York: Colum- 
bia University Press, 1949; Pp. 347- 
$4.50. 

It seldom happens these days that the 
publication of the hitherto uncollected 
writings of an important English author 
yields material of such intrinsic interest 
as is to be found in this volume of Leigh 
Hunt’s journalistic dramatic criticism. 
We are usually offered either juvenilia, 
which the author had hoped to hide 
from posterity, or discarded papers 
which he would be surprised to know 
anyone had filched from his waste-bas- 
ket. Since Leigh Hunt was a close ob- 
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server of everything he saw and heard 
in the theatre, the essays in this volume 
would in any case be useful to students 
of the English theatre. But they have 
a value beyond usefulness. Many of 
them are as fresh and witty as the day 
they appeared in the Examiner and the 
Tatler, journals now very difficult to 
come by. 

In 1807 Hunt himself issued his Criti- 
cal Essays on the Performers of the Lon- 
don Theatres, written just after he ceased 
doing theatrical notices for his brother 
John’s weekly paper, the News. In 1894 
William Archer and Robert W. Lowe 
made a selection of essays from this vol- 
ume and added to them some of Hunt’s 
contributions to the Tatler. How much 
the compilers of the present volume have 
increased the available store of Leigh 
Hunt's writing about the theatre and the 
drama is evident from the size of the 
book itself: the text fills 285 pages. They 
reprint forty-five essays from the Exam- 
iner, the joint venture of John and 
Leigh Hunt, and fifteen essays from the 
Tatler, that amazing journal which 
Leigh Hunt issued in 1830-1831, writing 
the entire contents himself. They have 
enhanced the value of their collection 
by adding Hunt’s “Some Account of the 
Origin and Nature of Masks” which he 
wrote as a prefage to his Descent of Li- 
berty, a Mask (1815). 

Few dramatic critics have been so 
well equipped as Leigh Hunt for the 
practice of their art. In the first place 
he possessed the indispensable love of 
everything connected with play- 
house—from the furnishings of the lobby 
to the minutest piece of new “business.” 
He remarked, with pathos, in his first 
review in the Examiner after his release 
from prison for having aspersed the 
character and figure of the Prince Re- 
gent: ‘Indeed there is scarcely any one 
thing which will strike us with a fresher 
sense of our return to liberty, than this 
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particular subject. It was the first on 
which we commenced writing for the 
public; it is connected with our ideas of 
youth, of enthusiasm, almost of boy- 
hood; it makes us view over again a 
thousand novelties, to which absence 
has almost given their original charm 
and sparkling wonderment.” As a dram- 
atic critic Hunt never condescended, not 
even when he wrote papers on that hardy 
perennial of the London theatres, the 
pantomime. When, in December 1830, 
there was nothing new on the boards to 
write about, he filled his space with a 
delightful piece on “Enjoyments of the 
Theatre.” “The sight of the pleasant 
actors and the pleased audience in a 
theatre is never discordant to us, even 
though we should sit isolated in the little 
darkness of our own griefs as in a closet, 
and be unable to feel the warmth and 
light that we behold. The tears on its 
windows are from within, and not from 
without. We see that happiness is still 
going on... we see a large assemblage 
of human beings, certainly not come 
to be displeased but the reverse, and en- 
joying for hours a common sense of 
pleasure, the nature of which encourages 
and refines their humanity.” 

But Hunt’s gusto for everything thea- 
trical was restrained by good sense, dis- 
crimination, and an exceptional know- 
ledge of dramatic history, continental 
as well as English. As the editors of this 
collection note in their Preface, his 
“knowledge of the classics, usually de- 
tailed and thorough, enabled him to ex- 
press a sound opinion; or, if the play 
were an adaptation or translation from 
the French or Italian, again his judg- 
ment was based on a firsthand knowledge 
of the language and a familiarity with 
the author’s other writings, as well as 
with the historical period in which the 
plot was laid.” It should be added that 
Hunt was equally well informed about 
theatrical traditions. He could compare 
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the achievements of contemporary actors 
with those of their great predecessors 
and thus demand that they improve on 
what they had inherited. He could put 
his finger on faults and say exactly why 
things were going badly. 

Both his love for all things theatrical 
and his knowledge of stage traditions 
motivated the attention to detail which 
is a marked feature of his criticism. Mrs. 
Johnston is rebuked for hiding only her 
face behind trees and arbours (in Much 
Ado) while pretending that she is whol- 
ly concealed. Mr. Young, a newcomer, 
is given the compliment of two entire 
papers devoted to his acting style. Even 
the great Mrs. Siddons is told to stop 
giving her hands a mere general wash- 
ing in the sleep-walking scene in Mac- 
beth and to try harder to rub out the 
“damned spot.” 

It will be impossible for a reader of 
these essays to miss the seriousness of 
their tone, which comes through their 
wit and occasional eloquence. Hunt’s 
passion for the theatre was a part of his 
humanity. He saw the playhouse as the 
place where Englishmen might best learn 
how to live together in decency: “We 
look upon the playhouses as the finest 
antidotes to sullen and selfish opinions 
of all sorts. They help virtue and vice 
both from degenerating into mere want 
of feeling. . . . They win, not frighten; 
are universal, not exclusive; in a word, 
one good-tempered little farce at the 
Haymarket is worth all the Methodist 
sermons preached the rest of the week— 
aye, and all the other grave mistakes of 
selfishness, not methodistical.” 

It was because he placed so high a 
value on the humanistic uses of the thea- 
tre that Hunt was painstaking in his 
advice to actors, managers, and authors. 
He also fought with commendable fierce- 
ness for what we should today call a 
“people’s theatre.” I doubt if there ex- 
ists a more vivid report of the “Old 
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Price” riots at Covent-Garden in 1809 
than the one reprinted here. Exulting 
in the taunts and groans of the gallery 
gods which not even the bullies hired by 
the management could suppress, Hunt 
gives us a blow-by-blow account of the 
whole affair—in the interests of ‘““human- 
ity and good morals.” He saw no reason 
why Mr. Harris or Mr. Kemble should 
grow rich at the expense of the “poor 
fellows cooped up in the galleries” where 
they can neither see nor hear, while 
“pride and profligacy” were flaunted in 
the luxurious private boxes below. 

Hunt was aware that the English thea- 
tre of his day had fallen very low. ‘This 
degradation he fought with all his pow- 
er. He sided with the newer houses 
which were trying to combat the repres- 
sive schemes of the patentees. He ridi- 
culed the insipid spectacles which were 
usurping the place of legitimate drama 
at Covent-Garden and Drury Lane. He 
singled out pernicious plays like Dib- 
din’s mock-melodrama Bonifacio and 
Bridgelina for devastating analysis. ‘The 
merely abominable he dismissed in a 
sentence, usually without even naming 
them. Hunt’s prediction, voiced in an 
1819 review of The Magic Flute (which 
he found enchanting), was borne out 
by later events: “We venture to prophesy 
that at no great distance of time the 
English winter theatres will either be 
totally ruined by their size and bad 
management, or turned into mere places 
of spectacle; while, on the other hand, 
the smaller houses will every day grow 
richer as well as more respectable.” 

But Hunt’s efforts to reform the stage 
were not confined to ridicule and plain- 
speaking. He encouraged excellence 
wherever he could. His series of essays 
on the leading actors and actresses of 
the day, written just after he was re- 
leased from prison, must have enhearten- 
ed as well as instructed the performers 
whose art he honored by this detailed 
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and generous criticism. ‘Though not an 
admirer of Kemble’s acting, he praised 
him for persevering in his efforts to pre- 
sent Shakespeare in spite of thin houses. 
Kean, Young, and Macready were spe- 
cially singled out for their undeviating 
artistic standards, 


Hunt could enjoy—and_ praise—any 
piece—pantomime, comic opera, a re- 
vival of a good old play—so long as it 
was free from sentimentality and false 
rhetoric and did not rely on perform- 
ing horses or Greek fire to bemuse the 
audiences. Indeed, his catholicity of 
taste is one of his most engaging qual- 
ities as a theatre-goer. Of opera as a 
serious musical form he did not, for in- 
stance, have any profound knowledge, 
but he delighted in it and even his ama- 
teurish remarks on operatic perform- 
ances posses his usual virtues of keen 
observation of detail and sense of pro- 
priety. One of the wittiest reviews in 
this volume, to cite another instance of 
his catholicity, is of a ballet performance 
in 1830. Hunt knew even less about this 
art than he did about music, but he rea- 
lized that the dancing was superior and 
he was infected with the pleasure it gave 
the audience. 

It is a pretty fantastic world this, of dancing, 
to live in for half an hour. We have only to 
fancy a planet in which the people dance to 
music instead of walk, and gesticulate instead of 
talk, and all the rest follows as reasonably as 
need be. You are approached in a trip, and 
avoided with a twirl. You bow to a bass-note; 
spin round like a top, in order to express a 
satisfaction; make love with ballet (instead of 
billet) doux; and if the lady gives you any en- 
couragement, you have a right to stretch out 
your leg as far as possible behind you, holding 
her at the same time delicately by the waist; 
while she stretches her leg with equal remote- 
ness the other way, and looks fondly at the air. 
If you have any love in you, you then dance a 
good while by yourself, spinning, vaulting, and 
caressing, till you think fit, in the most elaborate 
manner, to make a present of your leg to the 
side scenery. 
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For students of dramatic literature the 
most interesting essays in this volume 
will undoubtedly be those concerned 
with performances of Shakespeare's 
plays. Since they constitute about a third 
of the collection, they add considerably 
to the body of “romantic” criticism ot 
Shakespeare. It is the opinion of the 
editors that Leigh Hunt should be given 
credit for being the first Shakespearean 
critic of the romantic school. His “King 
Lear Revived,” printed in the Examiner 
for May 28, 1808, is certainly a landmark 
in Shakespearean criticism and would 
seem to be the first critique of the play 
in print to deprecate the Tate adapta- 
tion and to take issue with Dr. Johnson’s 
prevailing dicta on this tragedy. It ap- 
peared when Schlegel was lecturing on 
Shakespeare in Vienna and Coleridge 
was delivering his series on the same 
subject at the Royal Institution in Lon- 
don. 

It is necessary to ask, however, just 
how “romantic” Hunt’s criticism of 
Shakespeare is. Certainly neither Haz- 
litt, Lamb, nor Coleridge exceeded the 
rhapsody on Shakespeare’s genius which 
Hunt appended to his review of a re- 
vival of the Jew of Malta (April 26, 
1818). He was at one with them in ad- 
miring above all Shakespeare’s “most 
beautiful and impartial spirit of hum- 
anity.” But he differs from the other 
critics of the romantic school in one im- 
portant particular. He is only occasion- 
ally concerned with Shakespeare as poet 
or, to be more precise, he is invariably 
interested in the poetry as it serves the 
ends of Shakespeare the dramatist. His 
remarks on this subject seem to me to 
constitute his greatest contribution to 
Shakespearean criticism. Though he 
agreed with Lamb and Hazlitt that “the 
acting faculty is a thing not intellectual 
or sensitive enough” to present in all its 
thought and passion the mind of Lear, 
he never turned Shakespeare’s tragedies 
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into closet dramas, as the other Roman- 
tics tended to do. Unlike them in his 
admiration of the actor’s art and in his 
belief that the theatre was the best school 
for teaching “humane wisdom,” he 
spurred on performers and managers 
to do their best by Shakespeare, to the 
end that his humanity might correct 
the methodistical, the mercenary, and 
the money-getting vices of his time. 
WILLarD THorp, 
Princeton University 


THEATRE FOR CHILDREN. By 
Winifred Ward. Anchorage, Ken- 
tucky: The Children’s Theatre Press, 
1950; pp. xv+317. Revised Edition. 
Illustrated. $3.50. 


The dearth of published work on chil- 
dren’s theatre is an acute embarrassment 
to teachers and workers in this special- 
ized but increasingly active field. The 
only comprehensive treatment, Winifred 
Ward’s Theatre for Children, first pub- 
lished in 1939 by D. Appleton-Century 
Co., has for some time been out of print. 
The Children’s Theatre Press is to be 
congratulated on making this authorita- 
tive material once more available as a 
text for students, as a guide to directors 
first producing for child audiences and 
as an aid to teachers and recreation 
leaders. 


Those familiar with the first publica- 
tion may be disappointed that revisions 
in the second are minimal. In fact, in 
the text proper, the only revision is a 
condensation and shift of emphasis in 
the account of children’s theatre in the 
United States; the addition of a few 
pages reiterating persistent problems; 
and a record of AETA activity through 
its Children’s Theatre Committee. How- 
ever, any disappointment in the lack 
of revision must be confined to regret 
over the loss of additional information 
and observations on the last decade by 
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so perceptive an expert, for the text 
provides as sound and cogent a guide 
today as when first written. 

Since Theatre for Children springs 
from the long and rich experience of 
the author as teacher and Director of 
the Children’s Theatre of Evanston, it 
is not surprising that basic tenets and 
viewpoints are those still widely followed 
today. What is disturbing is the fact 
that the problems which Miss Ward 
outlined in 1939 as needing serious at- 
tention now loom equally large. The 
problems she designated are the need for 
better training for more directors, rais- 
ing acting, design and production stand- 
ards, “finer and more significant scripts,” 
and a “scientific and detailed study of 
our audiences.” The author, in her 
current comments, points out a number 
of steps being taken now to attack some 
of these problems. 

Theatre for child audiences encom- 
passes every phase of adult theatre oper- 
ation and production but with a differ- 
ence because of the special and well de- 
fined audience involved. After record- 
ing the sources and development of chil- 
dren’s theatre activity, the author sets 
forth the values of theatre in the child’s 
life and their importance in the develop- 
ing American cultural pattern, stressing 
adult responsibility for providing proper 
theatre for an audience which cannot 
create nor demand one for itself. 

The chapters on organization, adver- 
tising and finance point up the greater 
number of avenues open to the establish- 
ment of community children’s theatres 
than are usually available or needed in 
the adult field. Within the limitation of 
space devoted to organization, only the 
most general patterns applicable in dif- 
ferent community situations could be 
given, but the suggestions and warnings 
should be heeded by any beginning 
group. The thorough treatment of a few 
of the standard publicity techniques em- 
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ployed in children’s theatre will be a 
boon to sponsors new in the field. 


The chapter devoted to selection of 
plays gives a concise analysis covering in- 
terests of different age levels, all elements 
of a script as they affect child audiences 
and the considerations to be noted in 
building a season’s program. Directors 
and others charged with reading and 
choosing plays will benefit from a care- 
ful study, too, of the chapters on play- 
writing. These cover the sources of sub- 
ject matter, problems of adaptation and 
general approach to dramatic writing, 
together with a detailed analysis of Act 
I of Chorpenning’s Alice In Wonder- 
land. While helpful to the inexperi- 
enced playwright to whom they are di- 
rected, they may have far greater in- 
fluence through directors and sponsors 
by providing a fuller background for 
more perceptive choice of plays and 
more accurate evaluation of productions. 


A director working for the first time 
with children in a cast or for a child 
audience will welcome especially the 
practical guidance on casting and re- 
hearsal procedures. Organizations will 
find described the director’s job and the 
qualifications to be sought in a director, 
as well as job outlines for other members 
of the staff. 

What children expect to see on the 
stage in the way of settings and costumes 
is well described, and a multitude of 
practical suggestions are made for achiev- 
ing desirable effects. The dozen pro- 
duction pictures which illustrate the vol- 
ume, though not of uniformly high qual- 
ity, are suggestive of the several styles 
popularly used in children’s theatre. 

Although no separate section of the 
book is devoted to a study of the audi- 
ence, its management, and its reactions, 
throughout are a wealth of information 
and many guide posts, which, taken to- 
gether, should prepare workers for what 
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they will surely encounter in their first 
experiences with children’s theatre. 

‘Far greater than the audiences reached 
inside the organized children’s theatre 
are those in playgrounds, camps, clubs, 
and assemblies,” observes Miss Ward. 
For directors in these fields, she reviews 
the use of creative dramatics and stand- 
ard script material, and gives a succinct 
definition to the problems and different 
objectives of drama in these varied en- 
vironments. 

The Play List included is of great 
value not only to children’s theatres but 
to those working in educational and 
recreational settings. Brought up to 
date and revised to separate long and 
short plays, it continues to carry the 
helpful classification of plays suitable for 
children’s theatres, school assemblies, 
camps, for special occasions, etc. Since 
a point is made of the particularly dis- 
tressing lack of good short plays, omis- 
sion of several fairly recently published 
ones and those available in manuscript 
is unfortunate. The Selected Bibliog- 
raphy of general theatre books remains 
unchanged from the first edition. 

Theatre for Children will provide an 
excellent refresher course for those long 
in the field, as well as a realistic intro- 
duction to the experienced. It is to be 
hoped that it will have wide reading 
among students and practitioners in 
adult theatre. The author's pleasant 
style and enthusiasm for her subject will 
undoubtedly engender interest and will 
also provide these workers with back- 
ground against the day when they are 
faced unexpectedly with involvement in 
children’s theatre. 

VirGiIniA LEE CoMER, 
New York City 


A TREASURY OF THE THEATRE, 
From Ghosts to Death of a Salesman. 
Edited with an Introduction by John 
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Gassner. New York: The Dryden 
Press, 1950; pp. Xvit+1120. $5.50. 


This new Gassner anthology, A Treas- 
ury of the Theatre, Ghosts to Death of 
a Salesman is an expansion of the 1940 
“Ibsen to Odets” treasury edited by Buck, 
Gassner, and Alberson, undertaken to 
provide “a single volume sufficient in 
range to serve as a core textbook.” 


The basic organization of the book is 
best stated by the author. “The edi- 
torial introductions have been propor- 
tionately enlarged to provide an accom- 
panying critical treatment of the modern 
drama. Nobody faced with thirty-nine 
works by modern dramatists can wholly 
appreciate their respective qualities with- 
out some understanding of the relation 
of each play to the others and to the 
time in which it emerged. Following 
the general introduction, which briefly 
relates modern drama to the three great 
earlier periods of drama, there is a four- 
part division which corresponds to the 
major lines of development: (1) Real- 
ism and Naturalism, (2) Departures 
from Realism, (3) Modern Drama in 
England and Ireland, and (4) Modern 
American Drama. A rather extensive 
discussion introduces each of these parts, 
to enable the student to approach the 
plays in their sociocultural context. A 
briefer introduction, preceding each play, 
gives detailed attention to the author 
and attempts some critical analysis of 
his work.” 


“Although this anthology does not 
include a table of contents arranged by 
types, such a tabulation can readily be 
made. There are tragedies in the more or 
less traditional sense (The Power of Dark- 
ness, Blood Wedding, Riders to the Sea, 
Elizabeth the Queen) andapproximations 
of tragedy (such as Hedda Gabler, The 
Father, The Plough and the Stars, and 
Death of a Salesman.). There are also 
numerous examples of intermediate 
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tragic drama (Ghosts, The Weavers, The 
Cherry Orchard, The Lower Depths, 
The Intruder, Liliom, Escape, Journey's 
End, Anna Christie, The Hairy Ape, 
The Green Pastures, Our Town, The 
Little Foxes, and The Glass Menagerie).” 

“Comedy and farce are represented 
with clearly definable or traditional ex- 
amples (The Importance of Being Earn- 
est, Candida, The Circle, Blithe Spirit, 
The Admirable Crichton, The Work- 
house Ward). There are also more or 
less intermediate types (The Vultures, 
The Tenor, There Are Crimes and 
Crimes, Six Characters in Search of an 
Author, What Price Glory?, My Heart’s 
in the Highlands, and Cyrano de Ber- 
gerac). Among both groups of plays are 
found the modern variant of comedy of 
ideas as well as satire and romantic 
comedy.” 

This edition fills a very distinct need 
for an up-to-date volume of plays. There 
is no question that it can successfully 
serve as a textbook in modern drama. 
It is so comprehensive that students will 
no longer need to buy more than one 
book. On the other hand, the expan- 
sion in the edition makes for a bulky 
volume. There are over eleven hundred 
pages of text—quite a load to carry 
about or hold while reading. 

The selection of plays is excellent. 
Most of the key plays in the various 
periods are included, and perhaps the 
most notable element in the book, is 
the inclusion of several authors not 
usually found in anthologies. ‘The works 
of Wedekind, Becque, Lorca, Brecht, 
and Sartre definitely broaden this pano- 
rama of modern drama. 

Organization is an occupational haz- 
ard of the anthologist. This anthology 
sharply mixes classifications in a way 
that may prove confusing to the student. 
The first two sections, Realism and Nat- 
uralism and Departures from Realism 
are categories based on differences in 
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style. The two later divisions, Modern 
Drama in England and Ireland, and 
Modern American Drama, are national 
or geographic classifications which do 
not differentiate changes in style. Final- 
ly, classification by dramatic type is 
rather largely left to the student. 

Introductory and critical material is 
unusually sound and provocative. It is 
a pleasure to have this type of discourse 
written by a man who knows and re- 
spects the theatre. The introductions 
treat the plays from the point of view of 
the theatre as well as literature. It may 
be noted that much of the introductory 
and critical material is a reworking of 
the ideas expressed in Gassner’s Masters 
of the Drama. This, however, may be a 
strength rather than weakness as it ties 
the plays to the more extensive historical 
and critical work. 

For the student who is interested in 
more extensive exploring in the areas of 
modern drama, Gassner has included a 
carefully selected “representative” list 
of more than 350 plays. Reasonably 
complete bibliographical materials are 
inserted at the end of each introduction 
and there is a carefully selected general 
bibliography of some seventy volumes. 

A group of photographs is included 
which does not do justice to the volume. 
The pictures give the impression that 
they were added without the careful se- 
lection found in the rest of the book. 

In any volume of this size typography, 
paper and binding are problems. The 
type is remarkably large and readable. 
The paper is thin but reasonably dur- 
able. The binding is attractive and solid. 

The real compliment to any book 
comes with its adoption. The Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin offered this compli- 
ment the moment it came off the presses. 
It is a good book—it deserves such treat- 
ment. 

Joun E. Drerricn, 
University of Wisconsin 
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THE PSYCHOLOGY OF PLAYWRIT- 
ING. By John Hoare. New York: 
Dramatists Play Service, Inc., 1949: 
pp. xv+211. $3.00. 


John Hoare, author of The Psychol- 
ogy of Playwriting, is a theatre practi- 
tioner of long and varied experience. 
It cannot be denied that he has the nec- 
essary qualifications for adding another 
item to the lengthy list of playwriting 
manuals. It must be difficult to select 
a title for a new volume on the subject, 
and while it is true that Mr. Hoare 
shows active interest in the “psychology” 
of playwriting, most of the material in 
his book attempts to tell the beginning 
dramatist how to write a play. As such, 
it is likely to find most of its readers 
among such aspiring authors. 


Mr. Hoare is practical enough to ac- 
knowledge that playwriting cannot be 
learned by reading a single book, even 
his. In his sensible final chapter, he 
urges the new dramatist to read more 
plays, to read good criticism, to read 
theatrical history, to read books on thea- 
tre techniques, to get a play produced, 
to get working in Theatre. (Theatre is 
always capitalized.) Salutary advice, 
this, to be found in many earlier books 
and articles. But the special values of 
Mr. Hoare’s book are to be found else- 
where. 

Several aspects of The Psychology of 
Playwriting are of particular interest. 
First, although much of the book con- 
sists of precepts and instructions, the 
author does establish certain psycho- 
logical bases for his study of life, of audi- 
ences, of playwriting problems. Second, 
he has a vital interest in audiences. He 
constantly seeks to understand audience 
behavior and to find ways to induce 
playgoers to make desired responses. 
Third, he has undertaken a detailed 
analysis of Ibsen’s A Doll’s House,in light 
of his theories, an analysis which is often 
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illuminating. Fourth, the entire book 
is enlivened and made meaningful by 
apt illustrations from many plays, usu- 
ally modern. By this method, Mr. Hoare 
moves quickly from theory to practice. 
He asserts that he has written on the 
basis of practical, personal experience. 
This is demonstrated on nearly every 
page and does much to make the present 
book more than a restatement of earlier 
works. 

The Psychology of Playwriting begins 
as follows: 


Can we define a play? I will make you a 
definition in analogy form. Like all definitions 
it will provoke attack. This book shall be my 
defense. 

A play is a highly concentrated solution of 

emotions, actions and thoughts, all originally 
derived directly or indirectly from life itself. 
The fluids comprising this solution are selected, 
proportioned and mixed by the playwright. 
The solution is then subjected to the required 
temperatures of rehearsal and production. . The 
fumes emanating therefrom should suffice to 
induce the desired collective illusion in a con- 
centrated group of persons to the extent that, 
both consciously and subconsciously, those per- 
sons experience the distilled essence of the orig- 
inal emotions, thoughts and actions experienced 
by the playwright. 
This definition illustrates the protracted 
figures of speech to which the author is 
given. More importantly, it provides 
the basis for many of the chapters which 
follow and reveals Mr. Hoare’s interest 
in the source material of plays, careful 
planning and writing, the importance 
of rehearsal and production, and a com- 
plete understanding of the audience. 

An early chapter called “The Play- 
wright’s Territory” avers that the dra- 
matic author must consider three ele- 
ments—the writer himself, the world 
outside the writer, and the medium of 
Theatre. The writer is said to consist 
of a combination of observation, exper- 
ience, imagination, acquired abilities 
and methods. The outside world is con- 
sidered first as a source of ideas. Mr. 
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Hoare writes, somewhat entomologically, 
that “beneath your surface conscious- 
ness must poise an alert, insect-self, ready 
at an instant’s notice to spring into ac- 
tivity, to grab the flying pollen from the 
outside world and bring it back to fer- 
tilize inner growth.’” From the outside 
world, the writer should gain story plots 
and observation of character and atmos- 
phere. In this chapter, and those on 
“Script Mechanisms” and “Initial Field 
of Work,’ Mr. Hoare makes many in- 
teresting and specific suggestions regard- 
ing work methods which should stimu- 
late and inform the new playwright. 
This is very likely one of the most valu- 
able aspects of the book. The beginner 
with an idea often has little notion of 
what he must do, in theatre terms, to 
cope with it. Advice from Mr. Hoare, 
who has been through the mill of author- 
ship and production, can surely help 
him here. 

Chapters on the special problems in 
the writing of each act of a three-act 
play are lucid and explicit. The same 
can be said for those on The Duologue, 
which is regarded as “the foundation of 
all dramatic writing,” and on Dialogue. 
The latter contains some of the most 
pointed and useful remarks in the book. 
Among other chapters, those on comedy 
contain thoughtful comments but are 
unduly brief. The book concludes with 
several appendices, among which are a 
note on the work methods of Lillian 
Hellman, a discussion of the functions 
of the Dramatists’ Guild, and a rather 
conventional reading list. 

It is to be regretted that the book 
is not long enough to treat some im- 
portant subjects more fully. Certain 
problems are touched upon lightly, and 
then the “insect-self” flies off to investi- 
gate another equally colorful one. This 
is no doubt inevitable in a compendious 
volume. But Mr. Hoare has many sharp 
and vigorous things to say, and he is al- 
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ways lively and interesting in the say- 
ing. His style is informal, even conver- 
sational. He has the wisdom of exper- 
ience and the wit to write about it well. 
Most readers are likely to find Mr. 
Hoare a pleasant and perceptive coun- 
selor, one whom they would like to know 
better. 

Frep C. BLANCHARD, 

New York University 


BRIEFLY NOTED 


THE THEATRE ANNUAL. Edited 
by William Van Lennep. Cambridge: 
The Theatre Library association, vol. 
vii, 1949; Vol. viii, 1950. $1.50 each. 


Volume VII of this excellent collection 
of essays includes H.T.P.’s reviews of 
Walter Hampden’s productions, The 
English Actor’s Fight for Respectability 
by Drew B. Pallette, The Playwright and 
the Press: Elmer Rice and His Critics by 
Ralph L. Collins, more of Alan Dow- 
ner’s work on Macready called The Mak- 
ing of a Great Actor, and Scenery on the 
Early American Stage by Clifford E. 
Hamar. Scholarship uniformly high, yet 
not one of the contributors is overshad- 
owed by H. T. Parker’s comfortable and 
intimate style. Belongs next to your 
ET Js on the theatre bookshelf. 

For 1950, the editors of the Annual 
have published “Shaw, Shakespeare, and 
Cymbeline” by E. J. West; “Streetcar 
Conductor: Some Notes From Back- 
stage” by Robert Downing; “German 
Audiences in the Eighteenth Century” 
by Alois M. Nagler; “Samuel Phelps, 
Last of a Dynasty” by Shirley S. Allen 
and “America’s Oldest Living Theatre, 
—The Howard Athenaeum” by John 
Woodruff. 


SEVEN ONE-ACT PLAYS BY HOL- 


BERG. Translated from the Danish 
by Henry Alexander. With an intro- 
duction by Svend Kragh-Jacobsen. 
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Princeton: Princeton University Press, 

1950; pp. 205. $3.50. 

A delightful sampling from the 18th- 
century Danish master’s vast contribu- 
tion to dramatic literature. Called the 
Moliére of Denmark, Holberg drew 
much of his material from the Roman 
drama and from the Commedia dell’ 
Arte, infusing it with original and fully- 
drawn character studies. More academ- 
ically inclined than Moliére (he was a 
professor at Copenhagen University at 
35), Holberg’s comedy is more serious, 
his satire less direct. Significantly, one 
of the titles included is Sganarel’s Jour- 
ney to the Land of the Philosophers. 
Little known in America, his 15 full 
length plays are the heart of Danish 
national drama. Translation good. 


THE THEATRE BOOK OF THE 
YEAR. By George Jean Nathan. 
New York: Alfred Knopf, Inc., 1950; 
pp. xi+283. $4.00. 


The eighth of Mr. Nathan’s “Records 
and Interpretations.’”” Never sharper of 
pen, this strictest of American critics 
thrusts for another season at his old 
enemies: the trashy play, the fond and 
foolish audiences, and the Wall street 
hearts behind the proscenium. “Intrin- 
sic worth,” blasts this American Shaw 
in his Foreword “does not figure in 
Broadway's calculations; it is only money 
that counts—money, money, money, the 
golden god in tin minds.” The song is 
an old one, but with Mr. Nathan’s 
voice it never loses its appeal. It is 
good to know that the watchdog has 
not fallen asleep. This volume covers 
the season from Mrs. Gibbons’ Boys 
(“radio crime pulp responsible for so 
large a share of our national otomyosis’’) 
through Caesar and Cleopatra (‘the 
freshest, brightest and liveliest play ot 
the season’’) to A Phoenix Too Frequent 
(“delectable tid-bit”). His lines on The 
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Cocktail Party are worth the price ot 
the book. 


STAGES OF THE WORLD: THEA- 
TRE ARTS PRINTS. Introduction 
by Aline Bernstein. New York: Thea- 
tre Arts Books, 1949; 52 plates with 
marginal texts. $4.75. 

A pictorial survey of the theatre with 
the plates grouped historically. Origin- 
ally, Theatre Arts Prints, this bound col- 
lection by the enterprising Robert Mac- 
Gregor, who keeps up the supply of 
Stanislavsky’s volumes, belongs in every 
theatre library, campus and_ personal. 
The four-page Introduction plati- 
tudinous, the marginal texts, satisfac- 
tory. 


THE ART OF SCENIC DESIGN. By 
Lee Simonson. New York: Harper 
and Brothers, 1950; 50 pages of text; 
more than 150 plates. $4.50. 
Although many have appeared before 

in The Stage is Set and elsewhere, these 

plates are well chosen and_ beautifully 
reproduced. Simonson has_ included 
plans and working drawings for theatres 
and settings old and new. Also some 
fine views of the Drottningholm Theatre, 
of scenes and machines from models of 
i7th-century stage housings, and some 
instructive sketches of periaktoi and 
movable wings. Many of Simonson’s 
own settings are again offered (some 
rendered in blueprints this time) dis- 
torting the objectivity of the volume. 

It is Simonson’s book, and we are not 

likely to forget it as we turn the pages. 

The Introduction, however, does what 

Stages of the World failed to do. Schol- 

arly and readable, it is Simonson at his 

best so far. 


THE AMERICAN DRAMA SINCE 
1930. By Joseph Mersand. New York: 
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The Modern Chapbooks, 1949; pp. 
188. $2.00. 


Eight essays on contemporary play- 
wrights and sundry matters previously 
on view in the pages of The Players 
Magazine. Some of what Mr. Mersand 
has to say to high school students ought 
to encourage better standards of produc- 
tion and deeper understanding of dra- 
ma. 


ANNALS OF THE NEW YORK 
STAGE. Volume XV. By George 
C. D. Odell. New York: Columbia 
University Press, 1949; pp. Xvii+-1010. 
$12.50. 


For more than twenty-four years, the 
biographer of the New York stage, Pro- 
fessor Odell has left in his Annals a re- 
markable contribution to the history of 
the American theatre. The last volume 
to come from his workshop carries his 
research from 1891 to 1894—exciting 
years that gave to New York playgoers 
Ellen Terry and Henry Irving, the 
Coquelins, father and son, Lillian Rus- 
sell and Marie Tempest. Professor Odell 
has never let his scholarship overwhelm 
his pleasant, unrushed, rather Victorian 
style. Example: “Before we reach Har- 
lem, our last port of entry in the jour- 
ney among the New York theatres, we 
must disembark at Third Avenue and 
gist Street to see what H. R. Jacobs was 
doing to exalt the spirits of playgoers in 
or near that democratic neighborhood.” 
For fifteen volumes he has fulfilled a 
wish expressed in his 1927 preface to 
volume one: “Throughout the work I 
have desired to attract the lover of the 
theatre—the auditor who believes in 
plays and acting, and likes to read of 
the glories of a former day.” 


NEWS 


David W. Thompson, Editor 


All AETA members are invited to send items 
to the News Editor, University of Minnesota 
Theatre, Minneapolis. Deadlines are January 
15, March 15, August 15, October 15. 


CONVENTION TIME 


A full and varied program of interest 
to all members has been planned for the 
Annual AETA Convention, meeting De- 
cember 28, 29, 30 in New York City. 
The October JOURNAL announced 
high-lights of the Convention program, 
and the Executive Secretary is sending 
to each member a copy of the complete 
program. Next stop, New York City. 

A recent addition to the program is 
the Reception-Cocktail Party to be giv- 
en by ANTA in honor of AETA. The 
details: 4:30-6.00 PM, Thursday, Decem- 
ber 28, ANTA Playhouse, 245 West 52nd 
Street. All AETA members and their 
wives or husbands are invited. ‘Those 
expecting to attend must notify Nor- 
man Philbrick, Stanford University, Cal- 
ifornia, before December 10. 

Following the Convention, the Na- 
tional Theatre Assembly will meet in 
Washington, D. C., January 2, 3, 4. 
Many AETA members will be attending 
as official representatives from their own 
regions, and all other members are in- 
vited to attend as observers. 


AETA COMMITTEES 


THE COMMITTEE ON SECON- 
DARY SCHOOL PERSONNEL has 
compiled an extremely useful National 
List of High School Teachers of Dra- 
matics, 1950. The following composed 
the committee: Roberta Sheets, Rober- 


ta Seibert, Gwendolyn Freer, Dina Rees 


Evans, Marion Stuart, Leila E. Mudge, 
and Corda Peck, chairman. 


MOVING? 


As soon as an AETA member knows 
his new address, it would facilitate all 
AETA work if he notified only the 
AETA Executive Office, Stanford Uni- 
versity, California. One change of ad- 
dress card will insure your correct ad- 
dress for the JOURNAL and other pub- 
lications and the membership file. 


CONFERENCES AND MEETINGS 


MEETING WITH AETA at the Ho- 
tel Commodore, New ork City, Decem- 
ber 28-30, will be the Speech Association 
of America, the Committee on Debate 
Materials of the National University Ex- 
tension Association, and the National 
Thespian Society. 

THE NEW YORK STATE COM- 
MUNITY THEATRE CONFERENCE 
met at Cornell University, October 13- 
15. Guest speakers were John Gassner, 
New York City, and Kelly Yeaton, Penn- 
sylvania State College. There were dis- 
cussion sections on directing, arena thea- 
tre, children’s theatre, public relations, 
and regional conferences. The Batavia 
Players presented THE MALE ANI- 
MAL for the delegates. Conference pro- 
ceedings are reported in the COMMUN- 
ITY THEATRE BULLETIN edited by 
Mary Eva Duthie and issued quarterly 
by the Conference and the Department 
of Rural Sociology, Cornell University. 


THE NORTHWEST DRAMA CON- 
FERENCE will meet at the University 
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of Oregon on February 8-10, with Hor- 
ace W. Robinson serving as convention 
chairman. 


THE SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA 
SECTION OF AETA held its fall con- 
ference in San Diego, October 13, 14, un- 
der the conference chairmanship of 
Hunton D. Sellman, San Diego State 
College. The meetings were devoted to 
theatre architecture, stage design, and 
technical theatre. Speakers and discus- 
sion chairmen included: Ralph Freud 
and Edward Hearn, University of Cali- 
fornia at Los Angeles; Robert Corrigan 
and Kenneth K. Jones, San Diego State 
College; Fenton McKenna, San Fran- 
cisco State College; Charles Newman, 
San Diego Junior College; Jeweldine 
Brodie, Point Loma High School; and 
Esther Crandall and Marion Under- 
wood, Glendale High School. San Diego 
State College presented CANDIDA for 
the delegates. 


NEW DEVELOPMENTS 


CARNEGIE INSTITUTE OF TECH- 
NOLOGY has installed a new stage 
lighting system, a $30,000 electric con- 
sole control known as the “Izenour 
Board” after its designer, George Izen- 
our of Yale University. The Carnegie 
installation is the third such board in 
the country. The first two were install- 
ed at Yale University and at the Good- 
man Theatre. A fourth is being de- 
signed for the University of Delaware. 


CORNELL UNIVERSITY’S Project 
for New York State Plays, under the di- 
rection of A. M. Drummond, announces 
the publication of More Upstate New 
York Plays, edited by A. M. Drummond 
and E. L. Kamarck, as the third collec- 
tion of regional plays developed by the 
Project. The seven one-act plays in the 
volume are royalty-free to New York 
State theatre groups until 1953. Cayuga 
Press, Ithaca, N. Y., is the publisher. 
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The two previous publications of the 
Project, both by the Cornell University 
Press, are The Lake Guns of Seneca and 
Cayuga and Eight Other Plays of Up- 
state New York, 1942, and The Cardiff 
Giant, 1949. 


FLORIDA STATE UNIVERSITY 
has expanded its graduate program in 
speech and theatre to include integrated 
curricula leading to the Ph.D. degree in 
all areas of the department. 


PASADENA PLAYHOUSE has inau- 
gurated a monthly publication entitled 
CURTAIN CALL, combining the dif- 
ferent news bulletins and production 
announcements previously sent out sep- 
arately. 


YALE UNIVERSITY announces the 
appointment of James Light, profession- 
al theatre director in New York City, as 
Visiting Critic in Play Directing at Yale. 


PERSONAL NOTES 


Art Cole, director of the Midland 
Community Theatre in Texas, spent 
nine weeks last summer as stage manager 
at the Westchester Playhouse, Mt. Kisco, 


J. H. Crouch is on leave from the Uni- 
versity of Colorado to do graduate work 
at Cornell University. 


John Henderson, who teaches at Gas- 
kill Junior High School in Niagara Falls, 
N. Y., is the author of a dramatization 
of Chaucer’s “The Pardoner’s Tale” en- 
tiled THREE AGAINST DEATH. 
The play, produced by the Niagara Falls 
Little Theatre, was recently adjudged 
Best Play in the end Annual Niagara 
Peninsula Drama Festival sponsored by 
the Welland Little Theatre, Ontario, 
Canada. It was the only American en- 
try, as well as the only original play of 
the nine entries. 

Rod Jones is back at the University of 
Tulsa after a year’s leave of absence to 
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do graduate work at Northwestern Uni- 
versity. 

Sister M. Theophane, College of Saint 
‘Teresa, Winona, Minnesota, attended 
the Passion Play in Oberammergau and 
Shakespeare performances at Stratford- 
on-Avon while traveling in Europe dur- 
ing the past summer. 


AT THE THEATRES 


CALIFORNIA 

Pasadena Playhouse. SEE HOW 
THEY RUN, Oct. Helmuth Hormann, 
director. THE SILVER WHISTLE, 
Oct. Lenore Shanewise, director. TWO 
BLIND MICE (statewide touring com- 
pany), fall. 


COLORADO 

Boulder, University of Colorado. Sum- 
mer: SQUARING THE CIRCLE, 
KING LEAR. 1950-51: THE ADDING 
MACHINE; AH, WILDERNESS!; 
BORN YESTERDAY; RIGHT YOU 
ARE IF YOU THINK YOU ARE; 
THE INFERNAL MACHINE; THE 
BEGGAR’S OPERA; A PHOENIX 
TOO FREQUENT. Robert Hethmon 
and Robert Loper, directors. Frank Sul- 
livan, technical director. 


DELAWARE 

Newark, University of Delaware. 
HIGH TOR, Oct. Thomas B. Pegg, di- 
rector. 


FLORIDA 

Tallahassee, Florida State University. 
LADIES IN RETIREMENT, Oct. 
ARMS AND THE MAN, Dec. FAM- 
ILY PORTRAIT, Mar. OUR TOWN, 
Apr. 


INDIANA 
Richmond Civic Theatre. THE SIL- 
VER WHISTLE, Oct. BORN YES- 


TERDAY, Oct. Norbert Silbiger, direc- 
tor. 
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Ames, Iowa State College. “THE CAR- 
DIFF GIANT by A. M. Drummond and 
Robert E. Gard, Nov. Joseph H. North, 
director. ANGEL STREET, Nov. Frank 
E. Brandt, director. 


Des Moines, Drake University. ONE 
FOOT IN HEAVEN, Nov. MY 
HEART'S IN THE HIGHLANDS, Dec. 
BEYOND THE HORIZON, Feb. THE 
ASCENT OF F-6, Apr. ROMEO AND 
JULIET, May. James Fiderlick, direc- 
tor. Charles R. Lown, Jr., technical di- 
rector. 


LOUISIANA 

Lake Charles Junior Theatre. Sum- 
mer: THE LAND OF THE DRAGON, 
THE EMPEROR’S NEW CLOTHES, 
THE MAGIC HORN, KINFOLK OF 
ROBIN HOOD, scenes from MARY 
POPPINS. Margery Wilson, director. 


MARYLAND 

Baltimore, Johns Hopkins University. 
MACBETH, Nov. The Theodore Mar- 
burg Prize Play, Feb. THE FAMILY 
REUNION, Apr. Drama Evenings (lec- 
tures): James T. Farrell, Oct. Albert 
E. Day, Dec. Francis Horn, Jan. G. 
Wilson Shaffer, Mar. Elliott Coleman, 
Apr. N. Bryllion Fagin, director. 


Baltimore, Johns Hopkins Children’s 
Educational Theatre. THE PATCH- 
WORK GIRL OF OZ, Oct. DAVID 
COPPERFIELD, Jan. AMERICAN 
FOLKTALES (original dramatizations) , 
Mar. MARY POPPINS, May. Frances 
Cary Bowen, director. 


MASSACHUSETTS 

Boston, Emerson College. LIGHT UP 
THE SKY, Nov. Gertrude Binley Kay, 
director. PHEDRE (arena), Nov. Al- 
bert Cohn, director. MERCHANT OF 
VENICE, Nov. and DEAR OCTOPUS, 
Dec. Gertrude Binley Kay, director. 
Playwrights Workshop Evening, Jan. 
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Albert Cohn, director. THE JEST, Feb. 
Gertrude Binley Kay, director. Frances 


Mahard, designer. Patricia Havens 
Finn, costumer. 
MICHIGAN 

Detroit, Wayne University. Detroit 
Institute of Arts Auditorium: MUR- 
DER IN THE CATHEDRAL, Nov. 


ROMEO AND JULIET, Mar. PYG- 
MALION, May. Circular Theatre: THE 
DRUID CIRCLE, Oct. MUCH ADO 
ABOUT NOTHING, Nov. JUNO AND 
THE PAYCOCK, Feb. THE CHALK 
CIRCLE, May. Leonard Leone, direc- 
tor. T. O. Andrus, technical director. 
John McCabe, assistant director. James 
Essen, costumer. 


MINNESOTA 

Minneapolis, University High School. 
THE GLASS MENAGERIE, Nov. Ar- 
thur H. Ballet, director. 


Minneapolis, University of Minnesota. 
SHE STOOPS TO CONQUER é(tour- 
ing Upper Midwest), fall. Frank M. 
Whiting, director. "THE INDIAN CAP- 
TIVE, Oct. Keith Engar, director. 
DARK OF THE MOON, Nov. Richard 
D. Spear, director. THE CHANGLING, 
Nov. Keith Engar, director. A PHOE- 
NIX TOO FREQUENT and A DOOR 
MUST BE EITHER OPEN OR SHUT, 
Dec. David W. Thompson, director. 
EAST LYNNE, Jan. Donald Woods, 
director. TWELFTH NIGHT, Feb. 
Kenneth L. Graham, director. THE 
MADWOMAN OF CHAILLOT, Mar. 
Frank M. Whiting, director. MARY 
POPPINS, Apr. Kenneth L. Graham, di- 
rector. Morton Walker, technical di- 
rector. Robert Moulton, costumer. 


Northfield, Carleton College. 
TWIN MENAECHMI, Dec. 
Burr Pettet, director. 


THE 


Edwin 


New JERSEY 
Upper Montclair, The Studio Play- 
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house. AN INSPECTOR CALLS, Oct. 
THE FATHER, Nov. Jan Paul, direc- 
tor. 
New Mexico 

State College, New Mexico College of 
A. and M. 1950-51: IMPORTANCE OF 
BEING EARNEST, ANTIGONE, AN- 
GEL STREET, Gilbert and Sullivan 
production program of one-acts, Edgar 
Garrett and Hershel Zohn, directors. 


New York 

New York, ANTA Playhouse. ME- 
DEA, Fall. PEER GYNT (Paul Green 
version) , Jan. Cheryl Crawford and Ro- 
bert Breen, general directors. 


New York, YM-YWHA, Kaufmann 
Auditorium. Choreographers’ Work- 
shop in BALLET D’ACTION by Her- 
bert Ross and John Ward, Oct. 


OKLAHOMA 

University of Tulsa. MISALLIANCE, 
Oct. Ben Henneke, director. MARCO 
POLO, Nov. Laurine Hager, director. 
THE BOURGEOIS GENTLEMAN, 
Dec. George Kernodle, director and 
translator. I'D LOVE TO BE YOU 
(musical premiere) by Beaumont Bruest- 
le and Charles Swier, Feb. VOLPONE, 
Apr. BLIND ALLEY, May. 


OREGON 

McMinnville, Linfield College. ALL 
MY SONS, Nov. Nelda Kurtz Balch, 
director. Lester Schilling, designer. 
High School Drama Clinic, Nov. 


Portland Civic Theatre (25 Anniver- 


sary Season). THE GREAT ADVEN- 
TURE, Sept. James Cameron, director. 


PENNSYLVANIA 
Bryn Mawr College. Summer: LIGHT 
UP THE SKY, SUMMER AND 


SMOKE, THE PHILADELPHIA STO- 
RY, NIGHT MUST FALL, PYGMAL- 
ION, OUR TOWN. Frederick Thon, 
director. 
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Books on Stagecraft 


A newly revised text 


DRESSING THE PART, Revised Edition 


By FAIRFAX P. WALKUP. This well known history of costume from 
Egyptian times has been brought down to date with the addition of 
much new material, including 12 pages of new illustrations. 390 pp. 
Just Published. 


STAGE MAKEUP, 2nd Edition. By Richard Corson. $3.50 
PLAY PRODUCTION. 8) Milton Smith. $4.50 


THE COMPLETE ACTED PLAY. By Allen Crafton and Jessica 
Royer. $3.00 


MODERN THEATRE PRACTICE, 3ra Edition. 
By Hubert C. Heffner, S. Selden, and H. D. Sellman. $3.75 


AN INTRODUCTION TO PLAYWRITING. By Samuel 


DESIGNING THE PLAY. By Charles W. Cooper and Paul A. Camp. 
$1.00 


THE STAGE IN ACTION. By Samuel Selden. $3.25 
FIRST STEPS IN ACTING. By Samuel Selden. $2.50 
STAGE SCENERY AND LIGHTING, Revised Edition. 


By Samuel Selden and Hunton D. Sellman. $4.00 


STAGE MANAGEMENT FOR THE AMATEUR THEATRE. 
By William P. Halstead. $2.75 
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35 West 32nd Street. New York I. N. Y. 
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we invite YOU to join the 


AMERICAN EDUCATIONAL THEATRE ASSOCIATION 


1951 membership will bring you 


* Four 1951 issues of the EpUCATIONAL ‘THEATRE JOURNAL 

* A reprint of the Course of Study section from the December, 1949, 
special theatre issue of the BULLETIN of the National Association of 
Secondary School Principals, prepared by A.E.T.A. committees 

A.E.T.A. Directory or Memsers 1951 

* Annual Convention, December 27-29, 1951, Chicago 

* Annual Children’s Theatre Conference, Los Angeles, 1951 

* Listing in the A.E.T.A. Directory or Mempers, 1951 

* Directory of Supply Houses (revised) 


SPECIAL PERIOD MEMBERSHIP 
September, 1950 through December, 1951 


The Special Period Membership is provided so that teachers may join the Asso- 
ciation at the beginning of the school year in September, and thereafter fit into 
the calendar year regular membership period of A.E.T.A. 


The Special Period Membership offers: 


% Membership for 1951 with all regular services 

* A copy of this October, 1950, issue of the EDUCATIONAL THEATRE JOURNAL 
% A copy of the December, 1950, issue of the EDUCATIONAL THEATRE JOURNAL 
* A copy of the A.E.T.A. Directory of Members, 1950 


SUSTAINING AND ORGANIZATIONAL MEMBERSHIP 


% Membership for 1951 with all regular services 
% Convention fee paid by A.E.T.A. 
% Listing in A.E.T.A. publications several times a year 


Make checks payable to 
American Educational Theatre Association 
Executive Office: Speech and Drama Dept., Stanford University, Calif. 


SUSTAINING OR ORGANIZATIONAL MEMBERSHIP ................----- 10.00 [} 
SPECIAL SUSTAINING OR ORGANIZATIONAL MEMBERSHIP .............. 12.50 [] 


All memberships expire on December 31 
$2.75, of these dues for 1951 subscription to the EDUCATIONAL THEATRE JOURNAL 
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Business Mailing Address: 


Ithaca College 


BROADWAY PRODUCERS SPECIFY School of Fine Arts 


GOTHIC SCENIC COLORS 


PACKED AND PRICED SPECIALLY FOR mpusIC 
COLLEGES & LITTLE THEATRE GROUPS DRAMATIC ART 


RADIO SPEECH 


Professional and Academic 
training leading to 
BFA, MFA, BS, MS degrees 


Graduates may be certified to Teach 


Complete line of scenic artists’ supplies 


rite for catalogue and lotest color chart : 


OTHIC COLOR CO. INC. 


90 NINTH AVENUE MEW YORK 11 W Y. 


J. K. Dean 


Ithaca College Ithaca, N. Y. 


For Your Children’s Play 


HANSEL AND GRETEL 


by Madge Miller 


The most lovable of folk-tales, told in two hours full of suspense, requir- 
ing three picturesque settings. 

Cast: three women, one man, one girl, one boy, one cat, extras. 
Hansel and Getel are sent into the forest to gather berries. There they 
become separated from their father and mother, and guided by fairy 
music grope their way to an enchanted cottage, made of gingerbread, 
sugar-plums, and lollipops. Here they are captured by the Witch, but 
with the help of Trudi the cat, and the Jack-in-box, they are able to 
outwit the Witch, transform the cat to her rightful shape, release the 
Forest Fairy from imprisonment, and return to their loving father. 


_ Scripts: .75c each Royalty for each performance $15.00 


Available from 


THE CHILDREN’S THEATRE PRESS 


CLOVERLOT 
ANCHORAGE, KENTUCKY 


Send for our free illustrated catalogue 
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AMERICAN EDUCATIONAL 
THEATRE ASSOCIATION 


1950 CONVENTION 


with the 
SPEECH ASSOCIATION OF AMERICA 


HOTEL COMMODORE 
NEW YORK CITY 


DECEMBER 28, 29, 30, 1950 


The associations meeting have planned an outstanding program of 
speakers of national reputation on subjects of importance and interest 
to all members. The following general and sectional meetings planned 
by the American Educational ‘Theatre Association indicate the thor- 
ough coverage of subjects of interest to teachers of theatre and drama: 


Dramatic Literature 
Children’s Theatre 

Technical Developments 
Mid-Century Theatre Survey 
Theatre History 

Guidance 

Secondary School Acting 
Dramatic Criticism 

Directing 

Children’s Acting 
Playwriting 

Architecture 

Teaching Aids 

Graduate Studies 

The High School Dramatics Course 
The Teaching of Cinema 
The American Theatre Scene 
Extra-Curricular Theatre 
Radio and Television 
College Acting 


CONVENTION FEE $3.50 
(A.E.T.A. pays the fee for Sustaining and Organizational Members) 
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MRS. CARLYLE 


A Historical Play 
by Glenn Hughes 


AUTHENTIC story of self- 
sacrifice in marriage to a dys- 
peptic genius. The much dis- 
cussed life of Jane Carlyle and 
her temperamental husband, 
the great Thomas Carlyle. 


SCHOLAR and 
PLAYWRIGHT 


Glenn Hughes’ theme will hold 
interest as long as there are 
men of talent and women who 
marry them. 


274 pages, clothbound, $2.50 
ASK YOUR BOOKSELLER 


UNIVERSITY OF 
WASHINGTON 
PRESS 


Seattle 5 


BRIGGS MANAGEMENT 


THEATRE FOR CHILDREN 


National Tours 


DANCE 
JOHN BEGG’S BALLET MINIA- 
TURES 
Storybook dances for boys and girls 


DRAMA 
Two leading national companies of- 
fering dramatic play productions for 
young audiences 


PUPPETS 

Great Lakes—RUFUS ROSE 
MARIONETTES 

Mid and Far West—LESSELLI 
MARIONETTES 

Transcontinental—FOLKTALE 
PUPPET STUDIO 

Atlantic Seaboard—THE 
MARIONETTE REPERTORY 
THEATRE 


Frances Schram, Director 
Room 402, Times Building 
New York 18, N. Y. 


BRyant 9-6780 


YALE UNIVERSITY 


DEPARTMENT OF DRAMA 
e 


BOYD SMITH, Chairman 


MARC CONNELLY, Playwriting 
LEMIST ESLER, Playwriting 
FRANK McMULLAN, Directing 
JAMES LIGHT, Directing 
LEO LAVANDERO, Directing 


CONSTANCE WELCH, 
Speech and Acting 


DONALD OENSLAGER, 


Scene Design 


STANLEY McCANDLESS, 
Lighting 


FRANK BEVAN, 
ALOIS NAGLER, 


OREN PARKER, 
Technical Production 


EDWARD C. COLE, 


Production Management 
GEORGE IZENOUR, 


CURRICULUM AT GRADUATE 
AND PROFESSIONAL LEVEL 


Ph.D. in THEATRE HISTORY 


Costume Design 
Theatre History 


Research 


M.F.A. in 


PLAYWRITING 
PLAY PRODUCTION 
ACTING 
SCENE DESIGN 
COSTUME DESIGN 
DESIGN, LIGHTING AND 
TECHNICAL PRODUCTION 


ELECTIVE COURSES 


TELEVISION PRODUCTION 
THEATRE MANAGEMENT 


New Haven 
Connecticut 


ANNOUNCING ... 


COLLEGE and UNIVERSITY 
DRAMA and SPEECH DEPARTMENTS © 


Directory Issue 
OF THE 


EDUCATIONAL THEATRE JOURNAL 
MARCH, 1951 


We are offering one inch-column three line ads for only $2.50. This 
directory will be incomplete if YOUR department is not represented. 
Deadline for copy is January 20, 1951. Write Loren Winship, Man- 
aging Editor, ETJ, Dept. of Drama, Univ. of Texas, Austin 12, 
Texas, to place your ad. 


Care to Cooperate? 


The Manuscript Play Project 


OF A.E.T.A. 


is a cooperative plan for seeking and producing 
original plays of distinction 


School and college theatre organizations are invited to enrich 
their programs by active membership. 


For information, address: 


GEORGE McCALMON, Executive Secretary 
AETA Manuscript Play Project 
Florida State University 
Tallahassee, Florida 


COMFORTABLE @ CONVENIENT @ COMPLETE 


An entire floor of air-conditioned 


meeting and banquet rooms 


including Manhattan’s largest ballroom 
for groups of any size — 35 to 3500 


@ Air-conditioned “One-Room Suites” available for 
your committee headquarters, small pre-convention 
get-togethers, individual displays. 


@ 2,000 comfortable, outside guest rooms and suites. 


e Four spacious restaurants noted for fine food at 
sensible prices. 


HOTEL 


Commodore 


E. L. SEFTON, President 


42ND STREET AT LEXINGTON AVENUE IN THE HEART OF MIDTOWN NEW YORK 
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2 things to remember 
about your teaching 


I GOOD MAGAZINES add much to your success! And a knowl- 
edge of the articles on the special subjects you teach will put you 
at your best. You will enjoy your teaching more. 


2 IT’S EASY to get that information on your special subject when 

you read Players Magazine every month during the school year, 
October through May. Players brings you articles on Directing, 
Scenery, Lighting, Makeup, Costuming, New Plays, Arena Thea- 
tre, High School Theatre, and all related fields. In fact, Players 
brings you more about the American Theatre, the Educational 
Theatre—published since 1923. 


PLAYERS MAGAZINE 


1 year $3.50 2 years $6.00 
Dept. A, Box 339 Gainesville, Florida 


Department of Drama 
BAYLOR UNIVERSITY BOOK FAIRS, INC. 
Waco, Texas SUPPLIES 
% B.A. and M.A. degrees in drama ALL THEATRE Books 


% 10-12 full-length productions yearly 
| % Unique multi-stage theatre plant 


% Southwest Summer Theatre (oldest Short and Long Plays 
summer stock company in south- 
west) and 


%& Special advanced training in: Com- CHILDREN’S THEATRE 


munity theatre, Religious drama, 
Children’s theatre, Original play- PL AYS 
writing, Sound film and Television 


% Advanced projects relating drama 
to community leisure time programs 
¥% Experience in touring companies trouping companies providing 
% Staff of ten, including Keith Pal- Plays and Dance Dramas for 
mer, Junius Eddy, Layton Mabrey, children 
Faye McClintock, Gene McKinney, 
Charles Carver 


| For further information, address: BOOK FAIRS ' INC. 


Paul Baker, Chairman, Department of 107 E. Fourth Street 


D Baylor University, Waco, 
Michigan City Indiana 


Information on recommended 
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THE STANFORD PLAYERS 


The producing organization of the Department of Speech 
and Drama, Stanford University, California 


AUTUMN 1950 
*What Price Glory? by Maxwell Anderson and Laurence Stallings, directed 
_by Paul Harris 
Julius Caesar by William Shakespeare, directed by A. Nicholas Vardac 


WINTER 1951 

*You Touched Me by Tennessee Williams, directed by Donald Russell 

it a by Franz Kafka and André Gide, directed by F. Cowles Strick- 
an 

The Jumping Frog of Calaveras County by Lukas Foss and 

The Devil and Daniel Webster by Douglas Moore and Stephen Vincent 
Benet [two American operas produced jointly by the Departments of 
Speech and Drama and of Music] 


SPRING 1951 
The Oresteia trilogy by Aeschylus, directed by F. Cowles Strickland. 


SUMMER 1951 
To be announced later 


*Plays directed and designed by graduating students as partial fulfillment of their 
requirements for the Master of Arts degree. 


The following have appeared with the Stanford Players [as senior artists- 
in-residence | : 
Jessica Tandy, Lee Simonson, Jane Darwell, Clarence Derwent, Mar- 
garet Wycherley, Whitford Kane, Akim Tamiroff, Milton Parsons, 
Hume Cronyn, Richard Hale, Linda Watkins, Mary Morris, Feodor 
Chaliapin, Aline MacMahon. 


[as junior artists-in-residence |: 
Beatrice Manly, William Vorenberg, Lawrence Tolan, Ted Marcuse, 
Harold Niven, Robin Humphrey, James Thompson, John McLiam, 
Harry Cummins, Williard Schurz, Frances Waller, Richard Hawkins, 
Kermit Shafer, Jack Neeson, Walt Witcover, James Stearns, Charles 
Lamb, Marvin Chomsky, Seymour ‘Tuchow. 


STANFORD PLAYERS STAFF 


Costume Design and Makeup 


ADVERTISE IN THE 


Edueational Theatre Journal 


Published quarterly by the 
American Educational Theatre Association 


Distributed to a membership of over 2000 teachers of theatre 
in the 48 states, territories, Canada, and Europe. 


Rates: Full page, $30.00; cover page, $40.00; half page, $18.00; 
quarter page, $10.00. 


Discounts to agencies and for annual contracts and cash payments. 


A highly effective advertising medium for: 


Play Publishers 
Textbook Publishers 


Scenery and Equipment manufacturers and distributors. 
Professional schools and summer theatre schools. 


Children’s theatre specialists. 


University and College departments of theatre and speech 


For complete information, address 


LOREN WINSHIP, Managing Editor 
Department of Drama, University of Texas 
Austin 12, Texas 


School of Drama 


UNIVERSITY OF WASHINGTON 


Seattle, Washington 


% Complete curriculum in field of 
drama leading to B.A. and M.A. 
degrees 

% Theatre library of more than 18,- 
000 volumes 

% Famous Showboat and Penthouse 
Theatres operating every week of 
the year 

% Touring Theatre of classic plays 

% Children’s Theatre Productions 

% Marionette productions and radio 
programs 

% Staff of eighteen including John 
Ashby Conway, Donal Harrington, 
Robert Gray, Alanson Davis, Ken- 
neth Carr, Ted Bell, Lloyd Johnson, 
Aurora Valentinetti, Ruth Prins, 
Warren Lounsbury, Agnes Haaga 

% Unsurpassed opportunities for train- 
ing and experience in the theatre 


For further information, address 


Glenn Hughes, Exec. Director, 
School of Drama, University of 
Washington, Seattle 5 


Heuer Plays... 


A select list of one and three act plays 
(farces, comedy, mystery and drama) 
including the popular 3 act “Payton” 
plays—Rest Assured, No Place Like 
Home, Honey In The Hive, Just 
Ducky, Boarding House Reach, Awk- 
ward Pause, Desperate Ambrose, etc. 
Also his successful one act plays—Sure 
As You're Born, Life O’The Party, 
Shock Of His Life, Wilbur Faces Life, 
Say Uncle, Foxy Grandma, Wilbur's 
Wild Night, etc. 


Our 1951 catalog (144 pages) 


is free upon request 


The Heuer 
Publishing Company 


233 Dows Bldg. Cedar Rapids, Ia. 


Creative 


By Harry J. SkorniA, Ropert H. Ler and Frep BREWER 


This new text is intended for a practical first book in radio broad- 
casting. Divided into two parts, Part I is the text providing materials 
and illustration, and Part II is the workbook. The development is from 
short and simple to long and complex productions. The first script is 
fifteen minutes in length and has thorough production notes. The last one 
is an hour long and has been printed in script form complete with the 
producer’s penciled notations and markings as made for the production. 

There are Problems and Projects sections after each chapter. The 
text includes illustrations and diagrams of the physical layouts of studios, 
microphone placement for different programs, etc. 

Both the material and the scripts have been successfully tested at 
Indiana University. 


Published 1950 378 pages @ 


REHEARSAL, Third Edition 


By Miriam A. FRANKLIN, Director of Drama, Washburn University 


A basic text for courses in beginning acting, play production, drama 
appreciation, this new edition offers an excellent balance between the 
theoretical and practical “how-to-do-it” material. It is so constructed 
that students will acquire an immediate interest in acting practice. 


Outstanding features of the new edition are: 


@ Simple and direct organization 

@ Marginal notes accompany the scenes from the plays. Set alongside 
the dialogue, they are intended as signposts in acting-reminders to the 
actor of the many principles underlying every scene as well as the 
particular principle for which the scene was chosen. These marginal 
notes are reminders, not blocking of scenes. 


@ Longer play excerpts enabling students to adapt themselves to par- 
ticular scenes. 


@ More concise and thorough introductory section on stage mechanics, 
enabling the teacher to quickly launch students into the physical 
phase of acting. 


Selections include O'Neill, Anderson, Shaw, Odets, Rice, Noel 
Coward, Shakespeare and Galsworthy. 
To be published January 1951 300 pages 


Send for your copies today! 


Pr entice-Hall, Inc. 70 Fifth Avenue, New York 11, N. Y. 


GOODMAN 


MEMORIAL THEATRE 


SCHOOL OF 


MAURICE GNESIN, Ph.D., Head 
MARY AGNES DOYLE, Assistant Head 


Acting Radio 
Directing «TV 
Costume and 


Scene Design 


Acting Company for Advanced Students 
Accredited: B. F. A. and M. F. A. Degrees 
For Information 
LOUISE DALE SPOOR, Registrar 


Dept. E, Goodman Memorial Theatre 
Chicago 3, lilinois 


THE ART INSTITUTE OF CHICAGO 


Three A.E.T.A. Publications 
Constantly in Demand 


A Suggested Outline for 
a Course of Study in 
Dramatic Arts in the 
Secondary School 
$1.00 a copy 


Speech Monographs, 
November, 1949. 
“A Bibliography on 
Theatre and Drama 
in American Colleges 
and Universities, 1937- 
1947” 
$2.00 a copy 


The Bulletin of the 
National Association of 
Secondary School Prin- 
cipals, December, 1949. 
“Dramatics in the 
Secondary School” 


$1.00 a copy 
These publications can be purchased 
from the Executive Office: 


Speech and Drama Department, 
Stanford University, Stanford, Calif. 


PERSONAL 


The EDUCATIONAL THEATRE JOUR- 
NAL will accept advertisements from indi- 
viduals who wish to announce their avail- 
ability for positions in educational theatres. 
The JOURNAL will also accept advertise- 
ments from educational theatres seeking 
teachers. Code numbers will be used instead 
of the names of the advertisers. The rate 
will be thirty-five cents per two inch line. 
Address inquiries about advertisers to Loren 
Winship, Managing Editor, EDUCATION- 
AL THEATRE JOURNAL, Dept. of 
—" University of Texas, Austin 12, 

exas. 


Man, 35, married, B.M., B.A., M.A., Ph.D. 
Fourteen years teaching. Now with major 
Eastern University. Professional exper- 
ience. Writer for major radio networks. 
Wants to specialize in playwriting, dra- 
matic production. Possible minors in ra- 
dio, motion pictures. 50-B. 


NORTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY THEATRE 


THEODORE Fucus, Director 


* A national center for theatre study 

* B.S., M.A., and Ph.D. degrees 

* Full program of courses and productions 
* Outstanding faculty and staff 


* Fall, winter, spring, and summer quarters 


For information address JAMEs H. McBurney, Dean, 


School of Speech, Northwestern University, Evanston, Illinois 


THEATRICAL GELATINE SHEETS 


THE 
64 FAMOUS 
TATTERMAN MARIONETTES Non-Fading COLORS 
| PRESENTING THE FINEST Large Size 20” x 24” 


IN MARIONETTE 
ENTERTAINMENT SINCE 1923 


Plays and Demonstrations 


for 
Artists’ Series 
Assemblies 
Organizations Flameproofing Compound 
Children’s Theatres Lamp Coloring 
Programs for All Ages 
Address: Rosco Laboratories 
THE TATTERMAN MARIONETTES 366 Hudson Avenue 
Peabody Hall Western College Brooklyn 1, N. Y. 


Oxford, Ohio 


Xili 
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DEPARTMENT OF DRAMA 


THE UNIVERSITY OF TEXAS 


A Department of Drama which offers specialized graduate and under- is 
graduate training in every phase of theatre. Students direct plays, é 
design and make scenery and costumes, write and produce their own 
plays. They gain practical experience in stage management, theatre 
management, produce live TV shows over commercial stations, dance 
or act in ten or more major productions presented annually in the 
Department’s four theatres. Students are supervised by seventeen 
staff members and twenty teaching fellows and assistants. Graduate 
students may elect research problems or production projects for thesis 
requirements. Graduates are highly qualified directors, designers, 2 
playwrights, costumers, actors, technicians, teachers, and dancers E 
prepared to work in professional, community, and educational thea- ; 
tres and television. The emphasis placed upon the scholarly yet f 
practical approach to theatre training, and the low student-teacher, _ 
ratio, 14-1, enables students to enjoy the advantages of the smaller 
college along with those characteristic of a large university. 


Write to 


Department of Drama, University of Texas, iy 
LOREN WINSHIP, Chairman, a 
Austin 12, Texas, for further information. : 


AUTHENTIC 
& 
[TPs THEATRE PRODUCTION SERVICE P ERIOD COSTUMES ‘ 
To Rent 
On your theatre programs from 
coast to coast since 1852 
Send lists for estimates 
H+ 
so A: VAN HORN & SON, Inc. 
811-13-15 Chestnut Street 
Philadelphia 7, Penna. 
Rollin W. Van Horn, Pres. 
tists Over 50,000 costumes to 4 
1430 BROADWAY NEW YORK CITY LONGACRE 5.7039 select from ‘a 
xiv 


NOW RELEASED IN THIS COUNTRY 


AND THE SHOW FALLS 


A 3-Act comedy-drama by Miklos Laszlo 
adapted by Arthur E. Leggett; 
9M, 12W and extras. 1 int. set. 


AND THE SNOW FALLS has been an outstanding professional 
success in various languages abroad. It has been the source of two 
major motion pictures and was professionally produced in Vienna, 
Rome, Zurich, Copenhagen, Prague, Stockholm, and Bucharest. 
This wide success serves to underline its universal appeal. The 
characterizations are particularly deft and the plot is engrossing 
and poignant. We urge you to order a copy today. 


Royalty, $35.00 Price, 85c 


We believe in this play so strongly that heads of College, Junior 
College, and Community Theatre groups may have a free copy by 
writing us on your letterhead. 


A Free Catalog will be sent on request 


THE DRAMATIC PUBLISHING CO. 


1706 SOUTH PRAIRIE AVE. CHICAGO 16, ILLINOIS 


UNIVERSITY MICHIGAN 


DEPARTMENT OF SPEECH 


DEGREES 


Bachelor of Arts Master of Arts Doctor of Philosophy 
Bachelor of Science Master of Science Doctor of Science 


Courses @ Pustic Spzaxinc anp Rueroricat Carricism: Fundamentals of 
Speaking, Public Speaking, Discussion, Conference and the 
Forum, Theory and Practice of Argumentation, Elements of Persuasion, Advanced 
Public Speaking (2 courses), Contemporary Public Address, History of Public Address 
2 courses), Studies in Atgumentation and Discussion, Classical and Medieval Rhetor- 
Theory, Renaissance and Modern Rhetorical Theory, Seminar in Public Address 
Ce INTERPRETATION: Introduction to Dramatic Interpretation, S 
ization, Study of Characterization in Modern Drama, Interpretation of Mod- 
ern Poetry, Theory of Oral Reading @ THeater: Theater Appreciation, History of 
the Theater, Elements of Play Production, Fundamentals of Stagecraft, Fundamentals 
of Directing, Fundamentals of Makeup, Character Portrayal, Historical Styles of 
Stage Lighting, Scene Design, Directing and Producing, Costuming and Costume His- 
tory (2 courses), Community Theater, Studies in Theater History (2 courses), Period 
Scene Design, Production of Period Plays, Seminar in Dramatics @ RapIO AND TELE- 
vision: Introduction to Broadcasting, Radio Speaking, Radio News and Special Events, 
Radio Dramatics, Direction of Radio Programs, Stage and Radio Diction, Writing for 
Radio, Television Techniques, Radio Workshop, Radio and Television Program 
Policies, Semimar in Radio and Television @ Sprecn Science: Introduction to the 
Scientific Study of Speech, Biolinguistics, Introduction to Phonetics, General Phonetics, 
Science of Speech Improvement, Principles of Speech Correction, Dynamic Phonetics, 
Individual Differences, Development of Speech Specificity, Study of Speech Di 
Methods of Speech is, He: and Audiometry, Hearing Rehabilitation, Pho- 
netics, Acoustics of Speech, Aphasia Therapy, Anatomy and Function of the Vocal 
Apparatus, Statistical Techniques in Speech Science, Seminar in Research Methods in 
S Correction, Practicum in Speech Therapy, Practicum in Diagnosis of Speech, 
in Hearing Research and Therapy, Theories of Hearing, Seminar in Pho- 
netics (2 courses), Seminar in Speech Pathology, Seminar in Voice Science, Systematics 
of the Science of Language, Internship in Speech Correction, Seminar in Experimental 
Studies of Speech Science @ Prpacocy: Teaching of Speech Correction, Practice 
Teaching in Speech Correction, Teaching of Speech, Direction of Forensic Activities, 
Teachers’ Workshop in Radio, Teachers’ Workshop in Dramatics, Philosophy of 
Speech Education, Methods of Research, Problems in the College Teaching of Speech. 


‘wWitd “@ Dramatic Propuction—six full-length plays in regular session 
Activities and five in summer sessions with four ps aa Aas each; twenty- 
four student-directed experimental one-act plays in regular session @ SPEECH CORREC- 
TIoN—an endowed forty-five room speech clinic operating full time year round with 
a staff of thirty; National Speech Improvement Camp with staff of 33 @ Rapio—fully 
equipped radio studios with daily broadcasts over commercial stations @ DEBATE AND 
Oratorny—intercollegiate contests in debate and oratory. 


First Semester, 1950- tember 2 10 
Dates Second ‘ebruary 1 
1951 Summer Session—June 25-August 18 


For information address: 
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» G, E. Dunsmonz, Chairman 
University of Michigan 
Ann Arbor, Michigan 


AMERICAN EDUCATIONAL 
THEATRE ASSOCIATION 


EXECUTIVE OFFICE 1950-52: Speech and Drama Department, 
Stanford University, Stanford California 


1950 
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Officers, 1950 


Monroe LippMAN, Tulane University 


‘deaths LEE MITCHELL, Northwestern University 


Administrative Vice-President.......... Jack Morrison, University of California at Los Angeles 


Editor, Educational Theatre Journal........... 


Managing Editor Journal..................... 


.. NORMAN PHILbRICK, Stanford University 


BARNARD Hewitt, University of Illinois 


F. Loren WINSHIP, University of Texas 


Executive Board—President, Vice-President, Administrative Vice-President, Executive Secretary, 
ex officio: Horace W. Robinson and Lillian Voorhees, elected by the Advisory Council 


Editorial Board—H. Darkes Albright; Hugh Gillis; President, ex officio 


Editorial Advisers—Audio-Visual Aids: Jacob F. Foster, Brooklyn College, Brooklyn, New York; 
Children’s Theatre: Campton Bell, University of Denver, Denver, Colorado; College and 
University: Paul Kozelka, Teachers College, Columbia University, New York, New York; 
Contest, Festival, and Conference: Delwin Dusenbury, University of Florida, Gainesville, 
Florida; Development of Research: Alan Reynolds Thompson, University of California, 
Berkeley, California; Secondary Schools: Roberta D. Sheets, Roosevelt High School, Cedar 
Rapids, Iowa; Technical Developments: Herbert Philippi, Northwestern University, Evans- 
ton, Illinois; Theatre Architecture: Horace W. Robinson, University of Oregon, Eugene, 


Oregon. 


Advisory Council 


1950 

Ernest Bavely, National Thespian Society, 
Cincinnati, Ohio 

Earl Blank, Northeastern State College (NTS) 

William P. Halstead, University of Michigan 

Theodore Hatlen, Santa Barbara College (So. 
Cal. Section, AETA) 

Delwin B. Dusenbury, University of Florida 
(NCP) 

C. R. Kase, University of Delaware (Past 
President) 

Lee Norvelle, Indiana University (TAP) 

Thomas E. Poag, Tennessee State College 
(SADSA) 

Berneice Prisk, San Jose State College 

Joseph F. Rice, Immaculate Heart College 
(Catholic Theatre Conference) 

Hunton D. Sellman, San Diego State College 

Mildred Streeter, Gorton High School, Yon- 
kers, N. Y. (ZPE) 

E. Turner Stump, Kent State University 
(APO) 


F. Loren Winship, University of Texas 
Blanche Yurka, New York, N. Y. (ANTA) 


I95I 
H. Darkes Albright, Cornell University (Past 
President) 
Burdette Fitzgerald, College of the Holy 
Names 
John W. Hulburt, Allegheny College 
John H. McDowell, Ohio State University 
Lillian Voorhees, Fisk University 


I952 

Campton Bell, University of Denver 

Father G. V. Hartke, Catholic University of 
America 

Hubert C. Heffner, Stanford University (Past 
President) 

Horace W. Robinson, University of Oregon 

Roberta D. Sheets, Roosevelt High School, 
Cedar Rapids, Iowa 


MEMBERSHIP DUES 


Membership includes subscription to the EDUCATIONAL THEATRE JOURNAL. All memberships 
expire on December 31. Regular memberships ($3.50) and Sustaining and Organizational mem- 
berships ($10.00) are for the calendar year. Special Period memberships (Regular, $4.50; Sus- 
taining and Organizational, $12.50) cover dues from September, 1949 through December 1950. 
Memberships should be sent to the Executive Office. 


SI 
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1950 Committee Chairmen 


Audio Visual Aids 
Children’s Theatre 
College and University 
Manuscript Play Project 


Secondary Schools 


Technical Problems and Developments 
Theatre Architecture 

Liaison 

Teacher Training .... 
Special Bibliographies . . 

New York Theatre 

Contests, Festivals, Conferences 
Production Lists 

Membership and Affiliation 
Cooperation Between ITI and UNESCO 


Film, Radio, and ‘Television 
Development of Research 
Theatre and Adult Education ........... 
Veterans Administration Advisory Committee 
Library 
Annual Bibliography 


Summer Theatre 


AETA representatives on joint committee of 
cooperation between AETA and SAA 


_JAcosB Foster 
CAMPTON BELL 

PAUL KOZELKA 

GEORGE McCALMON 
ROBERTA SHEETS 
PHILIPPI 
-HorAceE RosINson 


... HENRY SCHNITZLER 


FREDERICK C. BLANCHARD 


FREDERICK C, BLANCHARD 
ROBERT SCHNITER 
DrELWIN DUSENBURY 
THEODORE HATLEN 
HERSCHEL BRICKER 

C. R. KAse 

ROBERT GESSNER 
ALAN R. ‘THOMPSON 
Mary Eva DUTHIE 
FATHER G. V. HARTKE 
Haroip B. OBEE 

WILLIAM MELNITz 


HERSCHEL BRICKER 


_. WILLIAM P. HALSTEAD 
NORMAN PHILBRICK 


AMERICAN EDUCATIONAL THEATRE ASSOCIATION 
SUSTAINING MEMBERS 


SARAH TrRuAX ALBERT, Seattle, Washington 

H. Darkes ALBricHT, Cornell University 

LILuiAN B. ALLAN, Grant Technical College, Cal. 

C. C. ARENpDs, Elmhurst College 

J. Donato BatcHeLLer, University of New 
Hampshire 

CAMPTON BELL, University of Denver 

PATTERSON Dix BENNER, Lehigh University 

B. B. Biomguist, Klamath (Ore.) Union High 
School 

Henry F. Boerrcuer, Carnegie Institute of 
Technology 

SaM Boyp, JR., West Virginia University 

WILLIAM BrasMer, Denison University 

Rosert B. Burrows, West Virginia University 

CAPLAN, Marshall College 

Wo. GLascow Bruce Carson, Washington Uni- 
versity 

Howarp CHenery, Central High School, Kala- 
mazoo, Michigan 

Mrs. C. B. CHORPENNING, Goodman Theatre 

F. THEOoporE C1Loak, Lawrence College Theatre 

Martin T. Cosin, West Virginia University 

Art Cote, Midland (Texas) Community Thea- 
tre 

VirGINIA LEE Comer, New York City 

FLORENCE FRANSIOLI CorRIHER, Landis, North 
Carolina 

RosE Rosison Cowen, Chevy Chase, Maryland 

Haroip Crain, University of Iowa 

ELIZABETH H. CRAMER, Mesa College 

Rosert DiertaM, University of Florida 

WILLIAM IRELAND DuncaAN, Western College 

E. PARKER Duper, West Milton, Ohio 

Mary Eva Dutniz, Community Drama Service, 
Cornell University 

Marjorie Dyckr, School of Performing Arts, 
New York 

MARTHA BIGELOW EL trot, San Francisco 

ELEANOR M. Etwyn, New York State School for 
the Blind 

Dina Rees Evans, Cleveland Heights High 
School, Ohio 

Puytuis M. Fercuson, Pennsylvania College for 
Women 

James J. Fiperiick, Drake University 

ARTHUR W. FLemincs, University of Michigan 

Mary E. FLuner, Davenport, Iowa 

HELEN M. Fotey, Binghamton, New York 

Jacos F. Foster, Brooklyn College 

James E. Fox, Long Island City, New York 

RavpH Freup, University of California at Los 
Angeles 

Tueopore Fucus, Northwestern University 

Jess Gern, Western (Colo.) State College 

Rosert Gessner, New York University 

ROsAMUND GiLpER, U. S. Center, International 
Theatre Institute 

Hucu W. Giuis, San Jose State College 

Frances McCune Goutson, University of Illinois 
at Chicago 

WituiaM P. Hatsreap, University of Michigan 


J. Avtan Hammack, Cuyahoga Falls, Ohio 

Rev. G. V. Hartke, Catholic University 

Husert C. Herrner, Stanford University 

Ic Henirorp, Missoula (Montana) High School 

BARNARD Hewitt, University of Illinois 

WituiAM H. Hire, Los Molinos, California 

B. M. Hoscoop, Catawba College 

Joun W. Hursurr, Allegheny College 

Cuarces V. Hume, Sacramento State College 

Davip B. Irkin, De Paul University 

Cyrit B. JANnickt, Little Theatre Company, Chi- 
cago 

Rey. R. A. Jounston, St. Louis University 

RHODA JORDAN, Hampton Institute 

Davip L. Kaplan, Stanford University 

C. R. Kase, University of Delaware 

DorotHy KAucuer, San Jose State College 

GerorGE KERNODLE, University of Tulsa 

Mrs. JOHN G. KINGHAN, Indianapolis 

EvELYN KonicsBerGc, Jamaica (N. Y.) High 
School 

Koze.ka, Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity 

RusseLL W. LemBkeE, Central Michigan College 

STANLEY LeEveNson, Middleton, New York 

Maria Licor, Illocos Notre High School, Phil- 
ippines 

MonrOE LippMAN, Tulane University 

ARTHUR LITTLE, Earlham College 

LEONARD K. Love, Coos Bay, Oregon 

Epwarp C. Masir, University of Iowa 

Daviv E. MacArtuur, Westminster College, 
Pennsylvania 

Grorce McCavtmon, Florida State University 

Brverty McCowen, Glidden, Iowa 

ELIZABETH A. MCFADDEN, Peekskill, New York 

Cuartes McGaw, Ohio State University 

KENNETH MAcGOWAN, University of California at 
Los Angeles 

Patricia McItratu, University of Illinois 

CamiLttA McMILLAN, Mason City (Ill) High 
School 

SISTER MARGARET Mary, Cathedral High School, 
Superior, Wis. 

INA RutH Massey, Oak Ridge, Tennessee 

Rosert W. Masters, Indiana State Teachers 
College 

James H. MILver, University of New Mexico 

Lron C. MILLER, National Thespian Society 

A, Jean Mirts, Allegheny College 

Lee Northwestern University 

FE. Foster Morrison, Concrete (Wash.) High 
School 

Jack Morrison, University of California at Los 
Angeles 

GERALDINE Morrow, Elmira College 

MARGARET MULLIGAN, Jerome, Idaho— 

Ceci. H. Nickie, Michigan State College 

ELBERTINE A. OAKMAN, Lake Erie College 

Haroip B. Oser, Ohio State University 

HELEN OTTENFIELD, Bristol (Tenn.) High School 

Vera A. PAuL, Louisiana Polytechnic: Institute 


PENDLETON, Connecticut Wesleyan Uni- 
versity 

Miss CRAMER Percivat, Berkley, Michigan 

Epwin B. Perret, Carleton College 

NorMAN Puiprick, Stanford University 

MariA Ley Piscator, Junior Dramatic Work- 
shop, New York 

W. Frepric Pierre, Champaign, Illinois 

Tuomas E. Poac, Tennessee State College 

Rut E. Porson, Ithaca, New York 

James E. Porovicn, University of Georgia 

Frepa G. PowELt, Sul Ross State College 

IsABELLE C. RAMEL, Bellmore, Long Island 

Howarp L. Ramey, University of Oregon 

Rosert T. Rickert, University of Florida 

Bruce Roacu, University of Texas 

Eva L. Ropertson, Kendallville (Ind.) High 
Schoo! 

Horace Rosinson, University of Oregon 

Mary J. Rose, Toronto, Canada 

Wa S. Springfield, Ohio 

Louse A. Sawyer, Valdosta (Georgia) State Col- 
lege 

leak Scuwartz, Livingston (Ala.) State Teachers 
College 

Cuarves E. Scotr, Wabash College 

Rosert C. Seaver, Harvard Dramatic Club 

Frank A. SHappuck, Northern School Supply 
Company, Portland, Oregon 

E. Lucite Riverside-Brookfield  (IIl.) 
High School 

Doris Smitu, Portland (Ore.) Civic Theatre 

Eart Hopson Smitu, Lincoln Memorial Univer- 
sity 

Mitton Smiru, Columbia University 

LEONARD SOMER, University of Notre Dame 

Mary A. SPONHEIMER, Ansonia, Connecticut 


Wa tter H. Stainton, Cornell University 

EpWARD STEPHENSON, GHQ, APO, 500, San 
Francisco 

Mrs. J. A. StrrzeL, Chicago, Illinois 

Lewis W. Storrker, Ripon College 

MILDRED STREETER, Gorton High School, Yonkers, 
New York 

WesLEy Swanson, University of Illinois 

Davin W. THompson, University of Minnesota 

STANLEY D. Travis, University of Buffalo 

LAWRENCE E. Tucker, Illinois Wesleyan 

ALDONA VANDERLAIN, Baltimore, Maryland 

EARL L. VANDERMEULEN, Port Jefferson High 
School, New York 

LILLIAN VoorHEEs, Fisk University 

Mary K. WALL, Flower Technical High School, 
Chicago 

Marjori£ F. WALsH, University of California 

MarcarEr E. Warp, Austin Peay State College 

WinirreD Warp, Northwestern University 

LeLtanp H. Watson, Yale University 

CLARK Weaver, University of Florida 

MARGARET A. WETHERN, Lasell Junior College, 
Auburndale, Massachusetts 

FRANK WuiTING, University of Minnesota 

ALTON WILLIAMS, University of Richmond 

Bessie Coat Wirrn, Wendell Phillips High 
School, Chicago 

JoserH A. Witney, Utica College 

EuGENE R. Woop, Ithaca, New York 

Vircinia H. Woopwortn, (Lakewood Ohio) 
Little Theatre 

Epwarp A. Wricut, Denison University 

Joun W. Wricur, Fresno State College 

Jack H. Yocum, Wyoming University 

James D. Younc, George Pepperdine College 

Steu-Lincg Zunc, Oxford, Ohio 


ORGANIZATIONAL MEMBERS 


SPEECH DEPARTMENT, John Adams High School, New York, N. Y. 

ADELPHI COLLEGE CHILDREN’s THEATRE (Grace Stanistreet) 

AETA, SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA SECTION (Jack Morrison) 

ALBION COLLEGE PLAYERS (James W. Brock) 

ALPHA Pst OMEGA (Paul Opp) 

AMARILLO (Tex.) HiGH ScHooL THEspiAN Troupe (Mrs N. N. Whitworth) 
AMERICAN NATIONAL THEATRE AND ACADEMY (Robert Breen) 

AMERICAN REPERTORY THEATRE AND Stup1o, Hollywood, Calif. (Inez Simons) 
ANNAPOLIS (Maryland) CHILDREN’s THEATRE 

ASSOCIATION OF JUNIOR LEAGUES 

CHILDREN’s EXPERIMENTAL THEATRE, Baltimore (Isabel B. Burger) 
INTERCOLLEGIATE DRAMATIC AssocIATION, Bennett College, N. C. (Constance Johnson) 
BIRMINGHAM JUNIOR ProGRAMS (Mary Poore) 

Brack TEaAcHers (Lavinia Humbert) 

Boston UNIVERSITY (Robert Warfield) 

MASQUE AND Gown oF BowpoIN (George H. Quinby) 

SFCONDARY TRAINING SCHOOL, Brigham Young University (George L. Lewis) 
Dramatic Crus, Brockport (New York) State Teachers College (Russell B. Archer) 
Campus THEATRE, University of California at Los Angeles (Wyman Spaulding) 
Liprary, University of California at Los Angeles 

THEATRE Arts DEPARTMENT, University of California at Los Angeles (Kenneth Macgowan) 
CAsPER (Wyo.) CHILDREN’S THEATRE (Margaret Brewer) 

CATHOLIC THEATRE CONFERENCE (Margaret Passmore) 

CINCINNATI CHILDREN’S THEATRE (Mrs. H. E. Lunken) 

COLORADO COLLEGE PLAYERS (Woodson Tyree) 

UNIVERSITY OF COLORADO THEATRE (E. J. West) 

CORNELL UNIVERSITY THEATRE (Walter H. Stainton) 

DENISON UNIVERSITY THEATRE (Edward A. Wright) 

DENVER CHILDREN’S THEATRE (Mrs. J. P. Hershberger) 

ARENA PLayers, East Los Angeles Junior College (J. Richard Bietry) 
ELDRIDGE PUBLISHING COMPANY (Harry Eldridge, Jr.) 

FLorwa STATE UNiversiTy, Supervising Director of Dramatics 

ForDHAM UNIVERSITY THEATRE (Edgar L. Koten) 

Fort WAYNE CHILDREN’S THEATRE (Mrs. M. J. Holmes) 

SAMUEL FRENCH, INC. 

FuRMAN UNIVERSITY THEATRE Guitp (McDonald Held) 

Haywoop (Cal.) Union ScHoot (George Z. Wilson) 

HUuNTINGTON (W. Va.) CoMMUNITY PLAYERS, INC. (Joseph J. Dove) 

ILLINI THEATRE GuILD (Wesley Swanson) 

IMMACULATE HEART COLLecE, California 

THE JOHNs Hopkins CHILDREN’s EDUCATIONAL THEATRE (Frances Cary Bowen) 
Junior Civic THEATRE, Indianapolis, Ind. (Mrs. John Kinghan) 

IowA STATE COLLEGE THEATRE (Joseph N. North) 

COMMUNITY CHILDREN’s THEATRE, Jackson, Miss. (Mrs. Arnold Hederman) 
Juntor ENTERTAINMENT, INC., Denver (Mary Jane Downing) 

COMMUNITY CHILDREN’S THEATRE OF KAnsas City, Inc. (Mrs. Charles J. Schmelzer) 
Kansas City (Kan.) JUNtioR LeEAGur (Mrs. W. A. Reitz) 

LaKEwoop (Ohio) CHILDREN’s THEATRE (Virginia H. Woodworth) 

MUSTARD AND CHEESE Dramatic Cius, Lehigh University (H. Barrett Davis) 
LEXINGTON (Ky.) CHILDREN’S THEATRE (Mrs. Jack Crain) 

Loretto Heicuts (Colo.) (Earl C. Bach) 

Loyota UNiversity, Chicago 

MAINE MASQUE THEATRE, University of Maine (Herschel L. Bricker) 
Marion County (Ga.) Hicu Scnoor (James E. Short) 

DEPARTMENT OF SPEECH, Michigan State College (Wilson B. Paul) 

Tue Stock Company, Milwaukee State Teachers College (Beverly Schultz) 
DEPARTMENT OF SPEECH, Mississippi University (Charles Munro Getchell) 
Missourt WorksHopP, University of Missouri (Donovan Rhynsburger) 
Murray STATE COLLEGE (J. C. Berssenbrugge) 

NASHVILLE CHILDREN’S THEATRE (Mrs. Christine S. Tibbott) 

NATIONAL COLLEGIATE PLAYERS (Howard C. Morgan) 

NATIONAL TEACHERS COLLEGE, Manila, Philippines (Frederico B. Sebastian) 
NATIONAL THESPIAN SociETy (Leon C. Miller) 

NATIONAL YOUTH THEATRE, New York, N. Y. 


NEIGHBORHOOD PLAYHOUSE SCHOOL OF THE THEATRE, New York, N. Y. 

Coronabo PLAYMAKERS, New Mexico State College (Joseph Lee Brown) 

CAROLINA PLAYMAKERS, University of North Carolina (John W. Parker) 

NORTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY THEATRE (Theodore Fuchs) 

CHILDREN’S THEATRE OF OAK RupGE, TENN. 

Onto Universtry THEATRE (Claude E. Kanter) 

PASADENA PLAYHOUSE AssOcIATION (Charles Prickett) 

PENNSYLVANIA PLAYERS, University of Pennsylvania (Kathleen C. Quinn) 

NortH PHoENIx (Ariz.) HicH SCHOOL PLAYERS 

CuHiLprEN’s Civic THEATRE Society, INc., Pittsburgh 

POMONA COLLEGE DRAMATIC PRopuctions (Virginia P. Allen) 

CHILDREN’S THEATRE OF PorTLAND, Me. (Margaret Dutton) 

Juntor Civic THEATRE, Portland, Ore. 

Universiry OF REDLANDS THEATRE, California 

CHILDREN’s THEATRE OF RICHMOND, (Va.) INc. (Mrs. Alexander H. Williams) 

Dramatic Rockford College, Ill. 

Rosary COLLEGE SPEECH AND DRAMA DeparTMENT, IIl. 

CHILDREN’S THEATRE ASSOCIATION, San Francisco 

Junrtor LEAGUE OF SAN FRANCISCO 

SANTA BARBARA CHILDREN’S THEATRE (Thomas Brooks Faunce) 

SEATTLE JUNIOR ProcRAMS (Muriel Mawer) 

SOUTHERN ASSOCIATION OF DRAMATIC AND SPEECH Arts (Thomas E. Poag) 

SPEECH TEACHERS ASSOCIATION OF SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA 

Ram’s Heap, ASSU, Stanford University 

EpWIN STRAWBRIDGE Propuctions, Bedford, New York 

SPEECH DEPARTMENT, Sul Ross State College, Texas 

DRAMA DEPARTMENT, University of Texas (Loren Winship) 

THEATRE PRODUCTION SERVICE, New York (Jean Rosenthal) 

THETA ALPHA Put (Lee Norvelle) 

MASQUE AND Wic Topeka (Kansas) HicH (Gertrude Wheeler) 

UNIVERSITY OF UTAH THEATRE 

Utica (N. Y.) Junior Leacue (Mrs. Hugh R. Jones) 

VituiscA (Iowa) HicH (Lina Foster) 

VirciniA HicH ScHoot Leacue (Willis L. Ward) 

Tuyrsus DRAMATIC ORGANIZATION, Washington University, Missouri 

Wayne University (Leonard Leone) 

WAYNESBURG COLLEGE PLAYERS (James M. Miller) 

WEBER COLLEGE, Ogden, Utah 

WELLESLEY COLLEGE THEATRE SCHOOL (Eldon Winkler) 

WESTERN COLLEGE THEATRE Group (William Ireland Duncan) 

DEPARTMENT OF DRAMATIC ARTS, CLEVELAND COLLEGE, WESTERN RESERVE UNIVERSITY 
(William G. McCollom) 

Wicuita CHILpReN’s THEATRE (Maude G. Schollenberger) 

Wooptanp (Cal.) Scuoot (Albert O. Hiddleson) 

DEPARTMENT OF DraMa, Yale University (Boyd M. Smith) 

YPSILANTI PuBLic ScHoots (Jeannette Grandstaff) 

Zeta Put Eta (Mrs. Waunita Taylor Shaw) 


ALPHABETICAL LIST OF MEMBERS 


Aamodt, Mrs. E. A., MacPhail School, 
LaSalle Ave., Minneapolis, Minn. 

Abbene, Bernard Victor, Fordham University, 
302 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 

Abbott, Etta L., Seaman High School, North 
Topeka, Kans. 

Abbott, Hazel, Converse College, Spartansburg, 
S. C. 

Abegglen, Homer N., Miami University, Ox- 
ford, Ohio 

Adams, Richard G., 544 E. 86th St., New York 
a5, N.Y, 

Adelphi College Children’s Theatre, c/o Miss 
Grace Stanistreet, Adelphi College, Garden 
Cay, N.Y. 

Adix, Vern, University of Utah, Salt Lake City, 
Utah 

Adkins, Joseph, Fort Valley State College, Fort 
Valley State College, Fort Valley, Ga. 

Aggertt, Otis, Jr., Albion College, Albion, Mich. 

Alabama, University of, Dept. of Lib. Extension 
and Program Services, University, Ala. 

Albert, Sara Truax, 615 Boren Ave., Seattle 4, 
Wash. 

Albion College Players, c/o James W. Brock, 
Albion College, Albion, Mich. 

Albright, H. Darkes, Cornell University, Ithaca, 

Aldrich, Frederic D., 1054 Greyton Rd., Cleve- 
land Heights 12, Ohio 

Aldrich, Mrs. Norris M., P. O. Box g, Keene, 
Nw 

Allan, Lillian B., Grant Technical College, Del 
Paso Heights, Sacramento Co., Calif. 

Allen, Mabel Clark, Illinois State Normal Uni- 
versity, Normal, Ill. 

Allison, James D., Eastern New Mexico Univer- 
sity, Portales, N. M. 

Alpha Psi Omega, c/o Prof. Paul Opp, Fair- 
mont State College, Fairmont, W. Va. 

Altman, George J., 403 S. Occidental Blvd., Los 
Angeles 5, Calif. 

Aly, Bower, 309 Switzler Hall, University of 
Missouri, Columbia, Mo. 

AETA, Southern California Section, c/o Jack 
Morrison, Royce Hall, 229 UCLA, Los Angeles 
24, Calif. 

Amarillo Senior High School, Mrs. N. N. Whit- 
worth, Thespian Troup 335, Amarillo, Tex. 
American National Theatre and Academy, Miss 
Blanche Yurka, 139 W. 44th St., New York, 

Nee, 

American Repertory Theater and Studio, Inez 
Simons, Exec. Dir., 368 N. La Cienega Blvd., 
Hollywood 48, Calif. 

Amherst College Library, Amherst College, Am- 
herst, Mass. 

Amish, John J., 7375 El Cajon Blvd., La Mesa, 
Calif. 

Amo, James C., 634 Foster St., Evanston, II. 

Anderson, A. Marguerite, Johnson High School, 
740 York St., St. Paul, Minn. 

Anderson, Roger C., 116 Cayuga, Storm Lake, 
Iowa 

Andrus, T. O., Wayne University Theatre, De- 
troit, Mich. 
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Anduze, Annette S., Box 175, University of 
Dayton, Dayton 9, Ohio 

Anfuso, Bernice, 1319 N. Fairfax, Apt. 5, 
Angeles 46, Calif. 

Anglin, Maxine, Lincoln Junior High School, 
68th and 18th, Kenosha, Wisc. 

Angus, William, Queens University, Kingston, 
Ontario, Can. 

Angwin, James William, 1393 E. Meta St., Ven- 
tura, Calif. 

Anna Marie, Sister, 2601 W. Marquette Rd., 
Chicago aq, Ill. 

Annapolis Children’s Theatre, Community Serv- 
ice Building, g St. Mary’s St., Annapolis, Md. 

Annand, Mary Ellen, 1118 Louden Heights Rd., 
Charleston, W. Va. 

Arends, C. C., Elmhurst College, Elmhurst, Il. 

Arkansas Polytechnic College Library, Russell- 
ville, Ark. 

Arms, Richard A., 59 W. Lincoln Ave., Gettys- 
burg, Pa. 

Arnett, Irene E., La Grange College, La Grange, 
Ga. 

Arnold, Mrs. E. W., Calvert School, ‘Tuscany 
R., Baltimore 18, Md. 

\rnoff, Sylvia, c/o 703 Pacific Ave., 
City, N. J. 

Arrington, Ruth, Northeastern Oklahoma A&M 
College, Miami, Okla. 

Asmann, Mrs. Edwin, 466 E. Illinois Rd., Lake 
Forest, Ill. 

Assn. of Jr. Leagues of America, Inc., Waldorf- 
Astoria, New York 22, N. Y. 

Atkinson, Mrs. William Currier, 
Navy Academy, Carlsbad, Calif. 

Austin, Alice S., STC, Geneseo, N. Y. 

Austin State College Library, Stephen F., Nacog- 
doches, Tex. 

Averitte, Laura M., Tennessee State College, 
Nashville 8, Tenn. 

Avison, Edward S., 129 W. 11th St., Holland, 
Mich. 

Ayers, David, 569 Trumbull Dd., Apt. C, Co- 
lumbus 10, Ohio 
Aylward, Thomas J., 
College Park, Md. 
Ayres, William F., Rt. 1, Homer, N. Y. 


Los 


Atlantic 


Army and 


University of Maryland, 


Babcock, John R., Kimball County High School, 
Kimball, Nebr. 

Bachschmid, Edwina P., George Washington H. 
S., Alexandria, Va. 

Bacon, Frank, 615 West Elm Ave., La Grange, 
Ill. 

Bagenstos, Pearl E., Fort Madison High School, 
Fort Madison, Iowa 

Bagley, Russell E., 200 East Rutledge, Madi- 
son, Fia. 

Bailey, Frances M., Mississippi State College 
For Women, Box 1097 Columbus, Miss. 

Bailey, Howard, Rollins College, Winter Park, 
Fla. 

Bains, Jean, Box 545, Baylor Station, Belton, 
Texas 

Baird, Claribel, University of Michigan, Ann 
Arbor, Mich. 


Baird, Helen, Anderson College, Anderson, S. C, 

Baisinger, Wilbur H., College of Puget Sound, 
Tacoma 6, Wash. 

Baker, Anne, Box 869 Stephens College, Colum- 
bia, Mo. 

Baker, Everett Burgess, 650 Priscilla Lane, Bur- 
bank, Calif. 

Baker, Irene V., 1422 University Ave., Wichita 
12, Kans. 

Baker, Sibyl, D. C. Recreation Department, 
3149 16th St., N.W., Washington 10, D. C. 
Balch, Nelda Kurtz, Linfield College, McMinn- 

ville, Ore. 

Baldwin, Edward M., Tulane University, New 
Orleans, La. 

Baldwin, Joan N., Stephens College, Columbia, 
Mo. 

Baldwin, Joseph E., University of Tennessee, 
Knoxville, Tenn. 

Baldwin, M. Elizabeth, Olean High 
Sullivan St., Olean, N. Y. 

Bale, William G., Ohio Northern University, 
Ada, Ohio 

Ballet, Arthur H., University High School Uni- 
versity of Minnesota, Minneapolis 14, Minn. 

Ballew, Leighton M., University of Georgia, 
Athens, Ga. 

Balmer, John, Hillyer College, Hartford, Conn. 

Baltimore Children’s Experimental Theatre, 
618 Ploy St., Baltimore 1, Md. 

Baltimore, City of, Department of Education, 
c/o Bernice Wiese, Library, 3 East 25th St., 
Baltimore 18, Md. 

Banvard, John P., Borger Senior High School, 
Borger, Tex. 

Barbe, Donald L., Westminster College, New 
Wilmington, Pa. 

Barker, Chester Wing, Stanford University, Stan- 
ford, Calif. 

Barker, Judith, Davis Hall, Wellesley College, 
Wellesley, Mass. 

Barrer, Fern, State Teachers College, 
chester, Pa. 

Barrett, Elizabeth P., Theatre Collection of the 
New York Public Library, 476 Ffth Ave., New 
York, N.Y. 

Barsness, Larry, Virginia City Players, Virginia 
City, Mont. 

Bartholomew, Theora, Bakersfield High School, 
Bakersfield, Calif. 

Barton, Lucy, University of Texas, Austin, Tex. 

Bass, Jane, Indianapolis Civic Theatre, Indiana- 
polis, Ind. 

Bassett, Bruce, 1717 Highland Ave., Wilmette, 
Ill. 

Batcheller, J. Donald, University of New Hamp- 
shire, Durham, N. H. 

Bauch, Mrs. Hugo J., Jr., 2917 N. Summit Ave., 
Milwaukee 11, Wisc. 

Baum, Eleanor R., Kalamazoo College, Kalama- 
zoo, Mich. 

Baylor University Library, Box 307, Baylor 
University Station, Waco, Tex. 

Beachboard, Margett, Special Services Head- 
quarters USAFE, A.P.O. 633 c/o P.M. New 
York, N. Y. 

Beak, Dorothy L., 1001 §. Josephine, Denver, 
Colo. 

Beaman, Martha, Box 63, Northern Michigan 
College, Marquette, Mich. 


School, 


West- 


Beckerman, Bernard, Hofstra College, Hemp- 
stead, N. Y. 

Beers, Pacey, g22 Girard Ave., N. Minneapolis 
11, Minn. 

Behringer, Clara M., University of Illinois, Ur- 
bana, 

Bekassy, Adeline, Samuel Gompers Vocational & 
Technical H. S., 455 Southern Blvd., Bronx 
IN. 

Belcher, F. S., Jr., Box 150, Institute, W. Va. 

Belcher, Irene, 917 W. Gilbert, Muncie, Ind. 

Bell, Campton, University of Denver, Denver, 
Colo. 

Bell, Cyrene, Texas Wesleyan College, Fort 
Worth 5, Tex. 

Bell, Morlin, University of Toledo, Toledo 6, 
Ohio 

Bender, Jack E., University of Michigan, Ann 
Arbor, Mich. 

Benner, Patterson Dix, Lehigh University, Beth- 
lehem, Pa. 
Benton College, 
boro, N. C. 
Benton, Culmer, 14 Rue Stanislaus, Paris 6, 

France 

Benvie, Mrs. Marion W., Lynn Schools, Lynn, 
Mass. 

Bergfeld, M. J., Libertyville Township High 
School, Libertyville, Il. 

Bergstrom, Richard, Iowa State Teachers Col- 
lege, Cedar Falls, Iowa 

Berssen, William, Huntington Hartford Enter- 
prises, KTTV Studios, 5746 Sunset Blvd., 
Hollywood 28, Calif. 

Bettenbender, John L., Loyola University, 6525 
Sheridan, Chicago 44, IIl. 

Bias, Wadie Helen, Box 411 Crowley, La. 

Bidlake, H. R., Jr., Sederstrom Hall, 16th & 
Alder Sts., Eugene, Ore. 

Bilyeu, Ruth, Graveley Hall, Idaho State Col- 
lege, Pocatello, Ida. 
Bird, Graham’ Gloster, 

Meadville, Pa. 

Birmingham Junior Programs, c/o Mary Poore, 
2008 S. 21 Ave., Birmingham, Ala. 

Black, Robert, 133 Lathrop, Madison, Wis. 

Blackburn, Mary, High School, Granite City, Ill. 

Blackburn, Paul F., 7417 Stewart Ave., Los 
Angeles 45, Calif. 

Black Hills Teachers College, The Props & 
Liners, Spearfish, S. D. 

Bladow, Elmer L., Scene Shop, 415 South Fifth, 
Columbia, Mo. 

Blakely, Don F., Louisiana State University, 
Baton Rouge 3, La. 

Blanchard, Fred C., New York University, 
Washington Square, New York, N. Y. 

Blank, Earl, National Thespian Society, Tahle- 
quah, Okla. 

Blattner, Helene, Stanford University, Stanford, 
Calif. 

Blaylock, Mary E., 
Fayetteville, N. C 

Blomquist, B. B., Klamath Union High School, 
Klamath Falls, Ore. 

Bloom, Earl Phipps, University of Illinois, 107 
S. Lincoln Ave., Urbana, III. 

Bloxom, Carlisle, Roosevelt College, 430 S. 
Michigan Ave., Chicago 5, III. 


Inter-Coll. Drama, Greens- 


Allegheny College, 


Fayetteville High School, 


Bock, Alfrada, 4747 Flora Ave., Kansas City 4, 
Mo. 

Bock, Frank, 220 West i4th, Denver, Colo. 

Bodden, Isabelle, Riverside High School, Mil- 
waukee 11, Wisc. 

Bodycombe, Haydn, Evanston Township High 
School, Evanston, Ill. 

Boettcher, Henry F., Carnegie Institute of Tech- 
nology, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Boice, Chas. A., Lincoln High School, 1620 S.W. 
Park, Portland 1, Ore. 

Bonner, Frank, 5216 Cato St., Maple Heights, 
Ohio 

Bonner, Ruth E., Kutztown State Teachers Col- 
lege, Kutztown, Pa. 

Boothey, Charles R., Port Chester High School, 
Port Chester, N. Y. 

Borden, Bonnie H., Southeastern Louisiana Col- 
lege, Hammond, La. 

Boren, Mrs. Wm. C., III, 1504 Edgedale Rd., 
Greensboro, N. C. 

Boressoff, Bernard, 
Great Neck, N. Y. 

Borgers, E. W., Princeton University, Prince- 
ton, N. J. 

Borum, May Rose, Los Angeles City College, 
855 N. Vermont Ave., Los Angeles 27, Calif. 


Great Neck High School, 
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Boston University, Robert Warfield, 178 New- 
bury St., Boston 16, Mass. 

Bovinet, Wesley G., Township High School, Du 
Quoin, Ill. 

Bowdoin College, Masque & Gown, c/o George 
H. Quinby, Brunswick, Me. 

Rowen, Elbert R., Central Michigan College, 
Mt. Pleasant, Mich. 

Bowler, Ned W., Stanford University, General 
Delivery, Stanford, Calif. 

Bowling Green State University Library, Bow- 
ling Green, Ohio 

Bowner, Angus L., 1280 Madrone, Ashland, Ore. 

Boyd, Katherine, Hardin-Simmons University, 
Abilene, Tex. 

Boyd, Sam Jr., West Virginia University, Mor- 
gantown, W. Va. 

Boylan, Mrs. R. A., 911 Fern St., New Orleans 
18, La. 

Boyle, E. Roger, University of Virginia, Char- 
lottesville, Va. 

Boyle, Walden, U. C. L. A., 405 Hilgard Ave., 
Los Angeles 24, Calif. 

Boynton, Portia, Fine Arts Department, Drake 
University, Des Moines, Iowa 

Bradford, Clinton W., Louisiana State Univer- 
sity, Baton Rouge 3, La. 

Brandon, James, 407 Hillington Way, Madi- 
son 5, Wisc. 

Brandt, Frank E.. Iowa State College, Ames, 
Iowa 

Brannon, Dale F., 1003 E. Broad Ave., Spokane 
14, Wash. 

Brascugli, Mrs. Peter, 701 N. Court, Eveleth, 
Minn. 

Brasmer, William, Denison University, Gran- 
ville, Ohio 

Brauer, Bertram, Yuba City Union High School, 
Yuba City, Calif. 

Braun, Dorothy, Box 30, Luxemburg, Wisc. 

Bray, Mila M., Phoenix Union High School, 
512 East Van Buron, Phoenix, Ariz. 


Brazee, Laurie A., 835 O’Connor, Palo Alto, 
Calif. 

Breech, Mrs. Wm. H., Bingham Lane, Birming- 
ham, Mich. 

Breen, Grace, Southwest High School, 65th 
Wornall Rd., Kansas City, Mo. 

Brehm, Irene, Rochester Senior High School, 
Rochester, Pa. 

Brenner, Mrs. Herbert J., Parkview Apts., B-52, 
Harrisburg, Pa. 

Brentwood, Barbara, 565 Fifth Ave., New York, 
N.Y. 

Breshnan, Nora, 71 
Conn. 

Brett, Ethel Crumb, Le Petit Theatre Du 
Vieux Carre, 616 St. Peter St., New Orleans 
16, La. 

Bricker, Herschel 
Orono, Me. 

Brigham, Gordon D., 508 Tulip Rd., State 
College, Pa. 

Brigham, Mrs. H. L., Neighborhood House, 428 
S. First St., Louisville 2, Ky. 

Lewis, George L., Secondary Training School, 
Brigham Young University, Provo, Utah. 

Brink, Anthony J., Aquinas College, 1607 Rob- 
inson Rd., S.E., Grand Rapids, Mich. 

Brink, Rollie F., Centenary Junior College, 
Hackettstown, N. J. 

British Columbia, University of, 
Division, Vancouver, B. C., Can. 

Brittain, R. L., 417 Riverside Dr., Apt. D, New 
York 25, N. Y. 

Brock, James W., Albion College, Albion, Mich. 

Brockett, O. G., Stanford University, Stanford, 
Calif. 

Brockport Dramatic Club, STC, c/o Russell B. 
Archer, Brockport, N. Y. 

Brockport State Teachers Library, Brockport, 

Brookshire, Adeline N., Fairmount High, Fair- 
mount, Ind. 

Brown, Mrs. Edwin M., Parkfairfax, 1504 Mount 
Eagle Place, Alexandria, Va. 

Brown, Gilmor, Pasadena Playhouse, 39 So. Fl 
Molino, Pasadena, Calif. 

Brown, Helen, Flint. Public Schools, Radio 
Dept., Administration Bldg., Flint, Mich. 
Brown, Lawrence, 10 Vista Rd., Madison 5, 

Wisc. 

Brown, Roy H., Argricultural and Technical 
College, Greensboro, 

Brown, Mrs. Sutherland, 240 Huntley Place, 
Charlotte 7, N. C. 

Brown, Verna L., San Bernardino High School, 
18th & E. St., San Bernardino, Calif. 

Brubaker, Stella Jane, Orange Union High 
School, Orange, Calif. 

Bruder, Karl, Kansas State Teachers College, 
Emporia, Kans. 

Brummer, Delford, Stanford University, Stan- 
ford, Calif. 

Brundage, Mrs. Howard, 
Upper Montclair, N. J. 

Brush, Mrs. C. F., III, 
Nashviile 4, Tenn. 

Bryan, Earl C., Texas State College for Women, 
Denton, Tex. 

Bryant, David C., Williams College, Adams 
Memorial Theatre, Williamstown, Mass. 


Asylum St., Hartford 3, 


of Maine, 


University 


Periodicals 


7 Inwood ‘Terrace, 


1712 Bonner Ave., 


Buchman, Irving, 251 Elizabeth, New York, 
Ni 
Buck, Margaret, Tonawanda High School, 


‘Tonawanda, N. Y 

Buckman, Virginia D., Southern Illinois Uni- 
versity, Carbondale, 

Buckmaster, Elizabeth, 
Rockford, IIL. 

Buell, Donald O., Michigan State College, East 
Lansing, Mich. 

Buerki, Fred A., 
Madison, Wisc. 

Buffalo, University of, Lockwood Memorial Li- 
brary, Buffalo 14, N. Y. 

Bujarski, Elvira, 732 Porter, Wichita 3, Kans. 

Bunzel, Gertrude G., Carnegie Institute of 
Technology, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Burger, Isabel B., 116 E. Melrose Ave., Balti- 
more 12, Md. 

Burgess, Mary Ellen, 9 Belmont Apts., Regina, 
Sask., Can. 

Burleson, Mildred, Senior High School, New 
Castle, Pa. 
Burlington Junior College, Dramatics Dept., 
Reta L. West, Director, Burlington, Iowa. 
Burrows, Robert B., West Virginia University, 
Morgantown, W. Va. 

Burson, Joe K., Glass Marble Ranch, Channing, 
"Bex. 

Burton, Cecile, Junior College, 3845 McGee, 
Kansas City 2, Mo. 

Busfield, Roger M., Jr., Florida State University, 
‘Tallahassee, Fla. 

Bush, C. Harrold, 1511 So. Delaware, Tulsa 4, 
Oklahoma 

Butler, Donald E., Yuba College, Marysville, 
Calif. 

Butler, James H., University of Southern Cali- 
fornia, Los Angeles, Calif. 

Butte, Montana, Junior League of, 315 N. Main, 
Butte, Mont. 

Byrd, James, Johns Hopkins University, Balti- 
more 18, Md. 


Rockford College, 


Wisconsin Union ‘Theatre, 


Cahen, Julia J., Kitchell Rd., Box 215, Con- 
vent, N. J. 

California State Library, Sacramento 9, Calif. 

California, University of, Serials Dept., General 
Library, Berkeley 4, Calif. 

California, University of, Library, 405 Hilgard 
Ave., Los Angeles 24, Calif. 

Campus Theatre Spotlight, University of Cali- 
fornia, Kerckoff Hall, 220 Los Angeles 24, 
Calif. 

California, University of, Theatre Arts Dept., 
Los Angeles 24, Calif. 

Callahan, Florence, Southside High School, El- 
mira, N. Y. 

Callnon, Gene W., Memorial Auditorium, Stan- 
ford University, Calif. 

Calvert, Ruby, Holland High School, Holland, 
Mich. 

Camp, Paul A., University of Georgia, Athens, 
Ga. 

Campbell, Howard, Fresno State College, Fres- 
no, Calif. 

Campbell, Stuart, Redlands High School, Red- 
lands, Calif. 


Canfield, F. Curtis, Kirby Theatre, Amherst 
College, Amherst, Mass. 


Capel, Robert, Stephen F. Austin State College, 
Nacogdoches, Tex. 

Caplan, Philip, Marshall College, Huntington, 
W.Va; 
Caplan, S. W., Livingston High School, Living- 
ston, Calif. 
Carlson, James 
Paul 4, Minn. 

Carr, Don A., Box 1063 Northwestern State 
College, Natchitoches, La. 

Carra, Lawrence, Carnegie Institute of Tech- 
nology, Pittsburgh 13, Pa. 

Carson, W. Glasgow Bruce, 7006 Maryland Ave., 
St. Louis 5, Mo. 

Carstens, Catherine W., 2 Tokeneke Drive East, 
Darien, Conn. 

Casem, Remegilda O., Masbate High School, 
Masbate, P. I. 

Children’s Theatre of Casper, Margaret Brewer, 
1935 5S. Chestnut, Casper, Wyo. 

Cass, Byrle W., University of Texas, Austin, 
Tex. 

Cass, Carl, University of Oklahoma, Norman, 
Okla. 

Caterina, Virginia, Studio of Dance & Drama, 
143% S. Main St., Adrian, Mich. 


R., Hamline University, St. 


Catholic Theatre Conference, c/o Margaret 
Passmore, 120 Madison Ave., New York 16, 


Caverly, Miss Millis, Piedmont High School, 
Piedmont 11, Calif. 

Cawood, Nancy M., Winchester High School, 
Winchester, Ky. 

Caywood, Paul, 
Mount Zion, 

Cedar Crest College Theatre, c/o Kate Clugston, 
Cedar Crest College, Allentown, Pa. 

Central Washington College of Education, EI- 
lensburg, Wash. 

Chaloux, Barbara B., Central High School, 
Cortland, N. Y. 

Chandler, Gloria, 42214 W. 46th St., New York, 

Chapin, Barbara, Carnival 
Main St., Wellsville, N. Y. 

Chapman, Charles R., Washington University, 
St. Louis, Mo. 

Chappell, Virginia K., Shasta College, Redding, 
Calif. 

Chase, Eleanor, Michigan State College, East 
Lansing, Mich. 

Chase, Rowland K., Grinnell College, Grinnell, 
Iowa 

Chenery, Howard, Central High School, Kala- 
mazoo 43, Mich. 

Cheney, Alice, Post Road, Madison, Conn. 

Chenoweth, Stuart, Department of Speech MSC, 
East Lansing, Mich. 

Chicago Public Library Art Room, 78 East 
Washington St., Chicago 2, IIl. 

Chorpenning, Mrs. C. B., Goodman Theatre, 
Chicago, 

Churchill, Marie, U. S. Grant High, Portland, 
Ore. 


Cilley, Roger H., Dramatic Art Department, 
N. ¥. New York N: 'Y. 

Cincinnati Children’s Theatre, Mrs. H. E. Lun- 
ken, 2033 Calvin Cliff, Cincinnati 6, Ohio 
Division of Finance, Professional Library, 216 
East gth St., Cincinnati 2, Ohio 


Mount Zion High School, 


Caravan, 343 N. 


Citron, Samuel J., 

Clark, Anna M., Ottumwa High School, Ottum- 
wa, lowa 

Clark, Edwin L., University of lowa, lowa City, 
Iowa 

Clark, I. E., Schulenburg High School, Schulen- 
burg, Tex. 

Clark John, Box 1089-E, Route 1, 
Glens, Redwood City, Calif. 


1776 Broadway, New York, 


Woodside 


Clark, Kathleen M., 1107 Adams, Evansville, 
Ind. 
Clark, Lois E., Lanark Community District 


High School, Lanark, III. 
Clark, Robert L., University of California, San- 
ta Barbara College, Santa Barbara, Calif. 


Cleveland Public Library, Serials Dept., 325 
Superior Ave., Cleveland 14, Ohio 

Clifford, Dorothy, g3o0 Scott St., Palo Alto, 
Calif. 


Clifford, Margaret E., 71 Carroll St., Portland, 
Me. 

Clinton, Evelyn, Wells College, Aurora, New 
York,_ N.. 'Y. 

Cloak, F. Theodore, Lawrence College Theatre, 
Appleton, Wisc. 

Cloetingh, A. C., Pennsylvania State College, 
State College, Pa. 

Clyde, Grant E., 229 S. 3rd East, Springville, 
Utah 

Coatesville Paint & Patch Club, Scott High 
School, Coatesville, Pa. 

Cobb, Aileen, 8840 Clifton Ave., St. Louis 21, 
Mo. 

Cobbs, Frances O., Anniston High School, An- 
niston, Ala. 

Cobin, Martin T., West Virginia University, 
Morgantown, W. Va. 

Coddington, Margaret W., Tipton Consolidated 
Schools, Tipton, Iowa 


Coger, Leslie I., 1910 Sherman Ave., Evan- 
ston, Ill. 

Cohen, William, 4323 Roosevelt Way, Seattle 
5, Wash. 


Cohn, Albert M., Emerson College, 130 Beacon 
St., Boston 16, Mass. 

Cohron, Joseph W., Randolph-Macon Women’s 
College, Lynchburg, Va. 

Cole, Anne, 1001 No. Roxbury 
Hills, Calif. 

Cole, Art, Midland Community Theatre, 301 
W. Missouri, Midland, Tex. 

Cole, Edward C., Yale University Theatre, New 
Haven, Conn. 

Cole, Wendell, Memorial Hall, Stanford Uni- 
versity, Stanford, Calif. 

Collette, Jean, University of Idaho, Moscow, 
Ida. 

Colorado College, Coburn 
Springs, Colo. 

Colorado State College of Education Library, 
Greeley, Colo. 

Colorado, University of, Extension Library, c/o 
Miss Bishop, Boulder, Colo. 

Colorado, University of, Libraries, Serial Dept., 
Boulder, Colo. 

Colorado, University of, Theatre, c/o E. J. West, 
University of Colorado, Boulder, Colo. 

Colorado College Players, Woodson Tyree, Colo- 
rado Springs, Colo. 


Dr., Beverly 


Library, Colorado 
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Columbia College, 410 S. Michigan Blvd., Chi- 
cago 5, Il. 

Columbia University, Brander Matthews Dra- 
matic Museum, 602 Philosophy Hall, New 
York 27; 

Comer, Virginia Lee, 45 East gth St., New York 
IN; 

Compton, Mrs. E. W., 938, 13th Ave., Hunting- 
ton 1, W. Va. 

Conkle, Ellsworth P., University of 
tin, Tex. 

Connors, Mary Evelyn, Gloversville High School, 
Gloversville, N. Y. 

Conrad, Lois I., Creston High School, Grand 
Rapids 5, Mich. 

Contra Costa Jr. College 
Campus, Richmond, Calif. 

Conway, John Ashby, University of Washing- 
ton, Seattle, Wash. 

Cooke, Paul, Miner Teachers College, 
ington 1, D. C. 

Cooper, Charles W., Whittier College, Whit- 
tier, Calif. 

Copeland, Alva B., Nocona High School, Box 
150 Nocona, Tex. 

Copulos, Aristides, 6019 Harper Ave., Chicago 
37, Ill. 

Corbett, Maurice V., College of the Sequoias, 
Visalia, Calif. 

Corin, Blanche A., Theatre Annual, P. O. Box 
935 Grand Central Station, New York, 17, 

Cornelius, Sharon, Pharr-San Juan-Alamo Pub- 
lic Schools, Pharr, Tex. 

Cornell University Library, Ithaca, N. Y. 

Cornell University Theatre, Walter H. Stainton, 
Executive Director, Cornell University, Itha- 
ca; 

Cornish, Stanley D., Jr., 
Mamaroneck, N. Y. 

Corriher, Florence Fransioli, Landis, N. C. 

Cortland State Teachers College Library, Cort- 
land, N. Y. 

Cortright, E. S., Oregon State College, Corvallis, 
Ore. 

Countryman, Wm. T., Jr., 

Iowa, Iowa City, Iowa 

Cowden, John S., 1627 Highland St., Columbus, 
Ohio 

Cowen, Rose Robison, Children’s Studios of 
S. & D., 11 W. Lenox St., Chevy Chase, Md. 

Cox, Charles W., S. U. L. Ross State College, 
Alpine, Tex. 

Craig, John, 1204 W. Clinton, Fresno, Calif. 

Craig, William C., The College of Wooster, 
Wooster, Ohio 

Crain, Harold, University of Iowa, Iowa City, 
Iowa 

Cramer, Elizabeth 
Junction, Colo. 

Crandell, S. Judson, State Coliege of Wash- 
ington, Pullman, Wash. 

Cranney, Lu Rae, Oakley, Ida. 

Craven, Bernard H., Contra Costa Junior Col- 
lege, Richmond, Calif. 

Craven, Kathleen, Maryville College, Maryville, 
Tenn. 


Texas, Aus- 


Library, Richmond 


Wash- 


Bellows High School, 


State University of 


H., Mesa College, Grand 


Craven, Kenneth, 500 Alma Terrace, Teaneck, 
Ns J. 

Crews, Albert, Protestant Radio Comm., 297 
Fourth Ave., New York 10, N. Y. 

Criste, Rita, Northwestern University, 
ston, Ill. 

Cron, Evelyn, 419 W. Jackson, Muncie, Ind. 

Crona, G. M., Summit High School, Summit, 

Cross, A. Donald, Wasco Union High School, 
Wasco, Calif. 

Crotty, Gene, Town Theatre, 1012 Sumter St., 
Columbia 56, S. C. 

Crow, W. Wayne, Tracy Union High School, 
Tracy, Calif. 

Crum, Arlington B., Portland Civic Theatre, 
1530 S. W. Yamhill, Portland 5, Ore. 

Cubbage, Myrtle, Dover High School, Dover, 
Del. 
Culbertson, J. Edwin, 
Bloomington, Ind. 
Cummings, Frank A., Plymouth ‘Teachers Col- 
lege, Plymouth, N. H. 
Cuny, Therese Marie, 
Chicago 26, 

Curley, George F., 64 Washburn Ave., Freeport, 
NY. 

Curry, Michael P., 3039 M St., N.W., Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

Curtis, Earl E., Kent State University, Kent, 
Ohio 

Curvin, Jonathan W., 2125 Chadbourne Ave., 
Madison, Wisc. 

Cushman, Helen V., Westminster College, New 
Wilmington, Pa. 

Cyril, Brother D., F.S.C., West Catholic High 
School for Boys, 4909 Chestnut St., Philadel- 
phia gq, Pa. 


Evan- 


Indiana University, 


6428 Newgard Ave., 


Dagsgaard, Mabel, Washington Jr. H. S., 6022, 
grd Ave., Kenosha, Wisc. 

Dahm, Father Beit, O.F.M., Quincy College, 
Quincy, Il. 

Dale, Maryse F., Andrew College, Cuthbert, Ga. 

Daly, Maxine E., Cardoza High School, 13th & 
Clifton Sts., N.W., Washington 9, D. C. 

Damon, Ruth A., Russell Sage College, Troy, 

Dasburg, Mrs. Alfred, 55 Stonybrook Dr., Ro- 
chester 18, N. Y. 

Davee, Paul W., University of Iowa, lowa City, 
Iowa 

Davidson, Jo, Brooklyn College, Brooklyn 
N. Y. 

Davis, Alanson Bewick, University of Washing- 
ton, Seattle, Wash. 
Davis, Blanche E., Wisconsin 
College, River Falls, Wisc. 
Davis, Bob, Los Angeles Valley Jr. College, 
Van Nuys, Calif. 

Davis, Doris, Culver-Stockton College, Canton, 
Mo. 

Davis, Dorothy, Montreal Children’s Theatre, 
3835 Girouard Ave., Montreal, Quebec, Can. 

Davis, Ireneious R. G., Philadelphia High School 
for Girls, 17th & Spring Garden Sts.,. Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 

Davis, Jack, 570 E. 5th N., Provo, Utah. 

Davis, Jed H., 
Minn. 


10, 


State Teachers 


Macalester College, St. Paul 5, 
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Davis, Josephine, Fairfax High School, 7850 
Melrose Ave., Los Angeles 46, Calif. 

Davis, Olive B., Hunter College High School, 
930 Lexington Ave., New York 21, N. Y. 

Davis, Ruth Martin, John Adams Jr. High 
School, Santa Monica, Calif. 

Dawson, Elizabeth Beaver College, Jenkintown, 
Pa. 

Dawson, Jeanne, Children’s Theatre, 1416 La- 
vaca, Austin, Tex. 

Deakins, June Elizabeth, Southern Seminary & 
Jr. College, Buena Vista, Va. 

Dean, James E., Central Technical School, 275 
Lippincott St., Toronto, Ont., Can. 

DeCrane, Mary Jane, 201 South Sixth, Las 
Vegas, Nev. 

De Gouveia, Julio, Rua Itacolmi, 397 Sao Paulo, 
Brazil. 

De Groat-Osborne, Sarah, Ithaca College Li- 
brary, Ithaca, N. Y. 

Dehaven, Clarence T., Baltimore Junior Col- 
lege, Alameda & 33rd St., Baltimore 18, Md. 

Dietz, Alice, 325 City Hall, Minneapolis 
Minn. 

De Laban, Juana, Adelphi College, Garden 
City, 1. ¥. 

Delaware, University of, 
Newark, Del. 

Delaware Valley Central School Library, Calli- 
coon, N. Y. 

Dell, Robert M., Seville Apts., 4D, 485 Grama- 
ton Ave., Mount Vernon, N. Y. 

Delzell, Ralph H., Central Union H. S. & Jr. 
College, El Centro, Calif. 

De Marco, Norman, University of Arkansas, 
Fayetteville, Ark. 

De Mille, William C., University of Southern 
California, Los Angeles 7, Calif. 

Denison University Theatre, Denison Univer- 
sity, Granville, Ohio 

Denmark, Kirk, Beloit College, Beloit, Wisc. 

Denver Children’s Theatre, Mrs. J. Peter Hersh- 
berger, 460 Lafayette St., Denver 3, Colo. 

Denver, University of, Libraries, Serials Divi- 
sion, Denver 10, Colo. 

Derbyshire, Sophia P., Miami Edison High 
School, 6101 N.W. end Ave., Miami, Fla. 

Detroit Public Library, 5201 Woodward Ave., 
Detroit 2, Mich. 

De Turk, Mrs. Nevin, Consultant on General 
Program Assn. of Jr. League of America, Inc., 
The Waldorf-Astoria, New York 22, N. Y. 

Devenport, Hester, Ucon High School, Ucon, 
Ida. 

Dewey, H. B., 21 Elm St., Canton, N. Y. 

Dewey, Walter S., 1122 Kirkwood Court, Iowa 
City, Iowa 

Dey, Dorothy A., Whitesboro  Jr.-Sr. 

School, Whitesboro, N. Y. 

Dick, Edith M., Perry High School, Perry, N. Y. 

Dickerson, William, St. Martin’s College, Olym- 
pia, Wash. 

Dickson, Anna May, George Washington H. S., 
gend & Anza St., San Francisco 21, Calif. 

Dierlam, Robert, Admin. Bldg., Box 8, Uni- 
versity of Florida, Gainesville, Fla. 

Dietmeier, Homer J., Glenview Trailer Court, 
Trailer No. 4, Glenview, Ill. 

Dietrich, John F., University of Wisconsin, 
Madison, Wisc. 


Memorial Library, 


High 


Diven, Wm. A., Box 620, Crescent Ridge Rd., 
Tuscaloosa, Ala. 

Dixon, Don S., University of Kansas, Lawrence, 
Kans. 

Doherty, M. Helen, Saratoga Springs High 
School, Saratoga Springs, N. Y. 

Doll, John Lee, College of St. Thomas, St. 
Paul 1, Minn. 

Dolman, John, Jr., University of Pennsylvania, 
Philadelphia 4, Pa. 

Donahey, Jean E., Brownsville Senior High 
School, Brownsville, Pa. 

Donlevy, Harry A., McClymonds High School, 
Oakland, Calif. 

Donner, Stanley T., Stanford University, Stan- 
ford, Calif. 

Dorlag, Arthur H., 2218 Regent, Apt. 4, Madi- 
son 5, Wisc. 

Dorne, William P., 813 East Glenn, Auburn, 
Ala. 

Dorsett, Wilbur, Annie Russell Theatre, Rol- 
lins College, Winter Park, Fla. 

Douglas, Mrs. Lurline Hughes, 3go04 Ave. F, 
Austin, Tex. 

Douty, John Templeman, 2563 Champa, Den- 
ver 5, Colo. 

Drake, Francis E., Academic Instructor Div., 
USAF Special Staff School, Craig Air Force 
Base, Ala. 

Draper, Ruth, Washington Seminary, Atlanta, 
Ga. 

Drexler, M. Burton, 18 Scott Hall, University 
of Minnesota,, Minneapolis 14, Minn. 

Drummond, Alexander M., 3 Reservoir Ave., 
Ithaca, N. Y. 

DuBois, Eloise B., Webster College, Webster 
Groves 19, Mo. 

Dugan, John T., University 
Minneapolis 14, Minn. 

Duke University Library, Durham, N. C. 

Duncan, Charles R., 395 Laurel St., 
cothe, Ohio 

Duncan, Ruth Oliver, 
ford, Ohio 

Duncan, William Ireland, Western College, Ox- 
ford, Ohio 

Dunn, Abigail A., Imperial Union High School, 
Imperial, Calif. 

Dunn, John W., Director, Station WNAD, Fac- 
ulty Exchange, Norman, Okla. 

Dunn, Lawrence R., 150 Brentwood, Portland, 
Me. 

Dupler, E. Parker, West Milton, Ohio 

Durkee, Stella H., Plymouth Teachers College, 
Plymouth, N. H. 

Dusenbury, Delwin B., University of Florida, 
Gainesville, Fla. 

Duthie, Mary Eva, 316 Warren Hall, Cornell 
University, Ithaca, N. Y. 

Dutton, Margaret, Children’s Theatre of Port- 
land, Granville Recreation Center, 260 Con- 
gress St., Portland 3, Me. 

Dwinell, Mrs. Lowell B. Junior League of Chi- 
cago, Inc., 120 E. Bellevue Place, Chicago 
11, Ill. 

Dybvig, Winifred, 509 East 36th St., Minne- 
apolis 8, Minn. 

Dycke, Marjorie, 161 W. 16th St., New York 
1, 


of Minnesota, 


Chille- 


Western College, Ox- 


Dyer, Clara’ Axie, Cumberland University, 
Lebanon, Tenn. 
Dyhrenfurth, Norman G., University of Cali- 


fornia, Los Angeles, Calif. 


Earlham College Library, Richmond, Ind. 
Earls, Mrs. John, 16 Belsaw Place, Cincinnati 
20, Ohio 


Earnest, Sue, San Diego State College, San 
Diego, Calif. 
East Bay Children’s Theatre, Mrs. Burdette 


Fitzgerald, 5500 Golden Gate Ave., Oakland, 
Calif. 

Eastern Baptist Theological Seminary, Lancas- 
ter Ave. & City Line, Overbrook, Philadel- 
phia 31, Pa. 

East Los Angeles Junior College, Arena Players, 
c/o J. Richard Bietry, 5357 E. Brooklyn Ave., 
Los Angeles 22, Calif. 

Eastman, Fred, Chicago Theological Seminary, 
5757 University Ave., Chicago 37, IIl. 

Eaton, Julia, Farmington State Teachers Col- 
lege, Farmington, Me. 

Eckhart, Wesley, 1078214 Strathmore Dr., Los 
Angeles 24, Calif. 

Eddy, Junius, 1803 S. 5th St., Waco, Tex. 

Edmonds, S. Randolph, A. & M. College, Box 
89, Tallahassee, Fla. 

Educ. Serv. Ctrs., PAD. OLC Wttbg-Baden, 
APO 154, c/o P.M., New York, N. Y. 

Edmunds, Margaret C., 171 Lake Washington 
Blvd., Seattle 2, Wash. 

Edu. Serv. Ctr., Augsburg, HICO, OLCB, Dis- 
trict V, APO 178, c/o P.M., New York, N. Y. 

Educ. Serv. Ctr., Munich, PAO, OLC Bavaria, 
APO 407-A, c/o P.M., New York, N. Y. 

Educ. Serv. Ctrs., PAO, OLC Hesse, APO 633, 
c/o P.M., New York, N. Y. 

Educ. Serv. Ctr., Nuernberg, PAO, OLC Ba- 
varia, APO 696-A, c/o P.M., New York, N. Y. 

Educ. Serv. Ctr.. ExCR Br. PAO, HICOG, Ber- 
lin, APO 742, c/o P.M., New York, N. Y. 

Educ. Serv. Ctrs., PAO, OLC Bremen, APO 751, 
c/o P.M., New York, N. Y. 

Educ. Serv. Sec., EkxCR, HICOG, APO 807, c/o 
P.M., New York, N. Y. 

Ehre, Edward, Port Washington High School, 
Port Washington, N. Y. 

Eid, Joseph, 8017 Second Ave., North Bergen, 


Elder, Ruth D., Tufts College, Packard Hall, 
Medford 55, Mass. 

Elderkin, N. S., Jr., South High School, Akron 
11, Ohio 

Eldridge Publishing Co., Harry Eldridge, Jr., 
Pres., Hill Ave., Franklin, Ohio 

Elfenbein, Josef A., State University of N. Y., 
Oneonta, N. Y. 

Elfenbein, Mrs. Josef, 62 Maple St., Oneonta, 


Eliot, Mrs. Theodore Lyman, Golden Gate Ave., 
Belvedere, Calif. 

Elizabeth Ann, Sister, 216 North gist St., Bil- 
lings, Mont. 

Ellerson, Mabel M., Springfield Union High 
School, Springfield, Ore. 

Elliott, Marguerite, 565 Lovett, S.E., East Grand 
Rapids, Mich. 

Elliott, Myrtle R., Benton High School, St. 
Joseph, Mo. 


Ellis, Brobury P., Teachers College of Connec- 
ticut, New Britain, Conn. 

Elrod, Christine, Cheney, Wash. 

Elsen, William J., University of Notre Dame, 
Notre Dame, Ind. 

Elser, Donald, Youngstown College, Wick Ave., 
Youngstown, Ohio 

Elwyn, Eleanor M., New York State School for 
the Blind, Batavia, N. Y. 

Emsley, Bert, Ohio State University, Columbus 
10, Ohio 

Emerson College Library, 130 Beacon St., Bos- 
ton 16, Mass. 

Endter, Charles A., Keller Hall, Wittenberg 
College, Springfield, Ohio 

Engar, Keith M., 307 Nicholson Hall, Univer- 
sity of Minnesota, Minneapolis, Minn. 

England, Mrs. H., Northwestern Jr. College, 
Orange City, Iowa 

Epps, Florence, 514 Main St., Conway, S. C. 

Erickson, Marceline, Mankato State ‘Teachers 
College, Mankato, Minn. 

Evans, Dina Rees, Cleveland Heights H. S., 
Cleveland Heights 18, Ohio 

Evans, Gloria Buchanan, Jackson College, Jack- 
son 29, Miss. 

Evans, Miss Maysel E., State Teachers College, 
Oshkosh, Wisc. 

Evanson, Mildred T., Pennsylvania College for 
Women, Pittsburgh g2, Pa. 

Evansville College Library, Evansville 4, Ind. 

Ewing, Mabel C., 1701, 16th St., N.W., Wash- 
ington g, D. C. 

Fyssen, Donald C., Ohio Wesleyan University, 
Delaware, Ohio 


Fagin, N. Bryllion, Johns Hopkins University, 
Baltimore 18, Md. 

Faires, Dena M. M., Herzl Junior College, 3711 
Douglas Blvd., Chicago, II. 

Fairmont Junior League, Mrs. J. E. Watson, IIT, 
111 Circle Drive, Fairmont, W. Va. 

Faletti, Reginald, 152 San Ysidro Rd., Santa 
Barbara Calif. 

Farnsworth, Julia, Pasadena Playhouse, 39 So. 
Fl Molino, Pasadena 1, Calif. 

Farrell, Elaine, 1723 Grand Ave., Santa Bar- 
bara, Calif. 

Farren, D. Jean, Westbrook Junior College, 
Portland 5, Me. 

Faunce, Roscoe, Graceland College, Lamoni, 
Iowa 

Feagin, Lucy, Feagin School of Drama & Radio, 
630 Fifth Ave., New York, N. Y. 

Feinberg, Lilian Okmer, 3433 Woodland, Ames, 
Iowa 

Feinblatt, Janet M., Johns Hopkins University, 
Baltimore 18, Md. 

Feindt, Robert W. T., Drury College, Spring- 
field, Mo. 

Ferguson, Burnett B., 1304 Locust Lane, Provo, 
Utah 

Ferguson, Phyllis M., Pennsylvania College for 
Women, Woodland Rd., Pittsburgh g2, Pa. 

Fetherlin, Wylie, E. L. McClain High School, 
Greenfield, Ohio 

Fiderlick, James J., Drake University, Des 
Moines 11, Iowa 

Fife, C. Truesdell, Jr., Box 162, Eastham (Cape 
Cod), Mass. 


Fife, Hilda M., University of Maine, Orono, Me. 

Fishman, Miss J. J., Box 72, Stanford, Calif. 

Fitch, Joseph C., Montana State College, Boze- 
man, Mont. 

Fitch, Polly, 204 College Ave., Ithaca, N. Y. 

Fitzgerald, Mrs. Burdette, 5500 Golden Gate 
Ave., Oakland, Calif. ~ 

Fladeland, Eleanore G., Reynolds, N. Dak. 

Flanders, Oliver M., 25 Circuit Ave., Worcester, 
Mass. 

Fleck, Amy B., Seward Park High School, 350 
Grand St., New York 2, N. Y. 

Flemings, Arthur W., University of Michigan, 
Ann Arbor, Mich. 

Fletcher, Allen D., Purdue Playhouse, Fowler 
Hall, West Lafayette, Ind. 

Flinn, F. Wayne, Santa Ana College, 1530 W. 
17th St., Santa Ana, Calif. 

Florida State University Library, Tallahassee, 
Fla. 

Florida State University, Super. Dir. of Dra- 
matics, Tallahassee, Fla. 

Fluher, Mary E., 323 W. goth, Davenport, Iowa 

Foley, Helen M., Central High School, Bing- 
hamton, N. Y. 

Foott, Annice C., 1725 N.E. 44th Ave., Port- 
land 13, Ore. 

Ford, C. L., Santa Ana College, Santa Ana, 
Calif. 

Ford, Lowell W., Lincoln High School, Fern- 
dale 20, Mich. 

Forde, Gladys I., Fisk University, Nashville 8, 
Tenn. 

Fordham University Theatre, c/o Edgar L. Klo- 
ten, New York 58, N. Y. 

Foreman, Betty, Boise City High School, Boise 
City, Okla. 

Foreman, Estelle J., 803 N. Franklin St., Wil- 
mington 32, Del. 

Fort Wayne Children’s Theatre, Mrs. M. J. 
Holmes, 301 E. Foster Parkway, Fort Wayne, 
Ind. 

Foster, Edith M., 185 Claremont Ave., Apt. 4-A, 
New York 27, N. Y. 

Foster, Jacob F., Brooklyn College, Brooklyn, 

Foster, Lina, Villisca High School, Villisca, 
Iowa 

Foster, Mrs. Wilmot D., 2525 S.W. 16th Ave., 
Portland 1, Ore. 

Fox, James E., 20-25 Crescent St., Apt. 2-C, 
Long Island City 5, N. Y. 

Fox, L. Howard, State Teachers College, Upper 
Montclair, N. J. 

Francescutti, Julio, Santa Rosa Junior College, 
Santa Rosa, Calif. 

Franklin, Miriam A., Washburn University, 
Topeka, Kans. 

Frazier, Robert T., Garver High School, Phoe- 
nix, Ariz. 

Fredrick, Ethelwyn, c/o Dramatics Society East- 
ern Baptist Theo. Sem., City Line & Lan- 
caster, Philadelphia 31, Pa. 

Freed, Edward, Communication Center, Uni- 
versity of North Carolina, Chapel Hill, N. C. 

Freedley, George, Theatre Collection, New York 
Pub. Lib., 476 Fifth Ave., New York 18, N. Y. 


Freedman, Ann, 418 Nat. Exchange Bank Bldg., 
Steubenville, Ohio 
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Freer, Gwendolyn, Paw Paw Training Unit, 
Western Michigan College of Education, Paw 
Paw, Mich. 

Frees, Octavia K., Illinois College, Jacksonville, 
Ill. 

Freidel, Robert E., Dept. of Municipal Recrea- 
tion, 1111 N. 10th St., Milwaukee 1, Wisc. 
French, Samuel, Inc., 25 West 45th St., New 

York 19, N. Y. 

Freud, Ralph, 10335 Oletha Lane, Los Angeles, 
Calif. 

Frey, Mabel Meta, College of St. Catherine, St. 
Paul 5, Minn. 

Friederich, Willard J., Marietta College, Ma- 
rietta, Ohio 

Friedman, Arthur B.,’ 
Angeles 24, Calif. 

Fuchs, Theodore, Northwestern 
Theatre, Evanston, III. 

Fuhrman, Daniel K., 518 W. Gray St., Elmira, 

Fulton, Manilla T., Bemiston Community Bldg., 
Talladega-Bemiston, Ala. 

Funk, G. L., Box 231, Ft. Lupton, Colo. 

Furman University Theatre, McDonald W. 
Held Guild, Furman Univ., Greenville, S. C. 

Futterer, Agnes E., New York State College for 
Teachers, Albany, N. Y. 


1178 S. Wellesley, Los 


University 


Gabbard, E. G., Eastern Illinois State College, 
Charleston, 

Gabriel, Sara S., Senior High School, Glens 
Falls, N. Y. 

Gabriels, Jane, Watervliet High School, Water- 
vuet, N.Y 

Gafford, Lucile, 5605 Dorchester Ave., Chicago 
37, Ill. 

Gahagan, Winifred, New Trier High School, 
Winnetka, 

Gaiser, Gary W., Indiana University, Blooming- 
ton, Ind. 

Gallagher, Frederick A., Holy Cross College, 
Worcester 3, Mass. 

Gallaway, Marian, University of Alabama, Box 
1921, Tuscaloosa, Ala. 

Gallo, Lewis, Room 202 YMCA, Ithaca, N. Y. 

Galstaun, Vanick, University of Washington, 
Seattle 5, Wash. 

Gamble, Richard F., 334 East 26th St., New 
York 10, N. Y. 

Gamewell, Dorothy, Jena High School, Jena, La. 

Gammel, Betty Jane, 749 West Nevada, St. 
Paul 3, Minn. 

Gardiner, Elizabeth D., Lewis & Clark College, 
Box 149, Portland 7, Ore. 

Garrett, Clyde Jay, c/o Howard Payne College, 
Brownwood, Tex. 

Garrison, Clayton, Palos Verdes College, Rolling 
Hills, Calif. 

Gassner, John, 129 Dahill Rd., Brooklyn 18, 

Gaunt, Mrs. W. W., Jr., West Wind Rd., Louis- 
ville 7, Ky. 

Gaylord, Mary Louise, E. Bakersfield 
School, Bakersfield, Calif. 

Gaynor, Salome, 1513 Delancey St., Philadel- 
phia 2, Pa. 

Gebauer, Emanuel L., John Hay High School, 
Cleveland 6, Ohio 


High 
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Gee, Robert F., Northwest Missouri State Col- 
lege, Maryville, Mo. 

Geer, Elizabeth, Senior High School, Wichita 
Falls, Tex. 


Gehring, B. Pauline, Batavia Jr.-Sr. High 
School, Batavia, N. Y. 
Gelhaar, Eugene L., 2015 Orrington’ Ave., 


Evanston, Ill. 

Gemma, John J., Santa Rosa Junior College, 
Santa Rosa, Calif. 

Gentile, Gerard L., 5438 Clarendon Rd., Cleve- 
land Heights 18, Ohio 

Gern, Jess, Western State College, Gunnison, 
Colo. 

Gerold, Lorraine, 343 6th Ave. S., St. 
Minn. 

Gershman, Eunice, 1319 Touhy Ave., Chicago 
26, Ill. 

Gessner, Robert, New York University, 
York 3, N. Y. 

Gibson, Edward T., Northern State 
College, Aberdeen, S. Dak. 

Gifford, Mrs. H., 3636 Burt St., Omaha 3, Nebr. 

Gifford, Louise, 344 W. 72nd St., New York 28, 
N. Y. 

Gilbreath, Mrs. J. Floyd, Martin College, Pulas- 
ki, Tenn. 
Gilder, Rosamund, U. S. Centre of I.T.1., 270 
Madison Ave.-R. 1106, New York 16, N. Y. 
Gillette, A. S., University of Iowa, Iowa City, 
Iowa 

Gillin, Marjorie, 
dale 5, Calif. 

Gillis, Hugh W., San Jose State College, San 
Jose, Calif. 

Giskin, Henry, East 
East Hartford, Conn. 

Gnesin, Maurice, Goodman Theatre, Monroe & 
Columbus Drive, Chicago 3, Ill. 

Goe, Ida Mae, Northwestern University Thea- 
tre, Evanston, III. 

Goff, Lewin A., State University of lowa, lowa 
City, Iowa 

Goggin, Richard J., University of California at 
Los Angeles, Los Angeles 24, Calif. 

Gold, Lenore M., James Madison High School, 
E. 25th St., & Quentin Rd., Brooklyn 29, N. Y. 

Gooch, Robert F., Burley Senior High School, 
Burley, Ida. 

Good, Marjorie, Wardlaw Jr. High School, 1003 
Elmwood Ave., Columbia 1, S. C. 

Goodman, Henry, University of 
Minneapolis 14, Minn. 

Goossen, Mina S., New York State College for 
Teachers, 1300 Elmwood Ave., Buffalo 9, N. Y. 

Gordon, Miss Lee, 6720 Franklin Ave., Apt. 
508, Hollywood 28, Calif. 

Gorney, David J., Belmont Abbey College, Bel- 
mont, N. C. 

Goshen English Teacher, Goshen, Ohio 

Gould, Ellen Haven, Alabama College, Monte- 
vallo, Ala. 

Gould, Harold V., 116 Delaware Ave., Ithaca, 


Cloud, 


New 


‘Teachers 


1611 East Broadway, Glen- 


Hartford High School, 


Minnesota, 


Gould, J. R., Rensselaer Polytechnic Institute, 
‘Tray; 

Gould, Lea S., Cornell University Theatre, Wil- 
lard Straight Hall, Ithaca, N. Y. 

Goulson, Frances McCune, University of Illinois, 
Navy Pier, Chicago, Ill. 


Graham, Helen, 323 Houston St., Winfield, 
Kans. 

Graham, Joseph D., New Jersey College for 
Women, New Brunswick, N. J. 

Graham, Kenneth L., University of Minnesota, 
Minneapolis 14, Minn. 

Grandstaff, Jeannette, 510 Catherine St., Ann 
Arbor, Mich. 

Grant, Harlan F., 4 Arlington St., Cambridge, 
Mass. 

Graves, Carolyn, 805 Franklin St., Lynchburg, 
Va. 

Gray, Mrs. Faith, c/o Mackenzie High School, 
9275 Wyoming Ave., Detroit, Mich. 

Gray, Margaret, Bellingham High School, Bel- 
lingham, Wash. 

Gray, Robert, University of Washington, Seat- 
tle 5, Wash. 

Gray, Virgil R., c/o 2000 Burlinton Dr., Mun- 
cie, Ind. 

Green, Hammond, 509 Yarmouth Rd., Palos 
Verdes Estates, Calif. 

Green, John H., Oklahoma A. & M. College, 
Stillwater, Okla. 

Green, Mrs. Leonard D., Ogdensburg Free 
Academy, Ogdensburg, N. Y. 

Greer, Robert W., Pasadena Playhouse, 39 S. 
El Molino, Pasadena 1, Calif. 

Gregorio, Rose Marie, 124 East 84th St., New 
York 28, N. Y. 

Gregory, W. A., Jr., Williamston, Mich. 

Griffen, Gwen, Apt. 612-A, Plaza Hotel, 1553 
N. Clark St., Chicago 10, IIl. 

Griffiths, Mary, Central High School, Bay City, 
Mich. 

Grosvenor Library, Buffalo 2, N. Y. 

= John, Stephens College, Columbia, 

0. 

Gunning, Emily, 1042614 Eastborne Ave., West 

Los Angeles 24, Calif. 


Haaga, Agnes, School of Drama, Washington 
University, Seattle 5, Wash. 

Haak, Albert E., College of William & Mary, 
Williamsburg, Va. 

Haake, James R., Waukon Public High School, 
Waukon, Iowa 

Haehl, Chez J., San Jose State College, San 
Jose, Calif. 

Hagan, R. Lyle, Indiana University, Blooming- 
ton, Ind. 

Hahn, Paul, 18911 Roselawn, Detroit 21, Mich. 

Hahn, Robert O., Antelope Valley Joint Union 
High School, Lancaster, Calif. 

Hahn, Vera T., Valparaiso University, Valparai- 
so, Ind. 

Hahs, Helen A., School of Dramatic Art, 395 
E. grd St., Mount Vernon, N. Y. 

Hall, Mrs. Edwin H., Willimantic STC, Wil- 
limantic, Conn. 

Hall, John R., Nickel Hall Park College, Park- 
ville, Mo. 

Hallauer, John W., Ohio State University, 
Columbus 10, Ohio 

Halstead, William P., University of Michigan, 
Ann Arbor, Mich. 

Halvorson, W. Ferron, Tolna, N. Dak. 

a Clifford E., Kenyon College, Gambier, 

io 


Hamel, Barbara, University of Michigan, Ann 
Arbor, Mich. 

Hammack, J. Alan, Bowling Green State Uni- 
versity, Bowling Green, Ohio 

Hampton, Volney, Washington Square College, 
New York University, New York, N. Y. 

Handley, Anne Butterfield, 1015 Vassar Dr., 
Kalamazoo, Mich. 

Handschy, Frederic, Department of Drama, Yale 
University, New Haven, Conn. 

Hanley, Ben, Warren Easton Boys’ High School, 
goig Canal St., New Orleans 19, La. 

Hansell, Donald W., 4939 W. Washington St., 
Indianapolis, Ind. 

Hansen, Edwin R., 304 Stewart Ave., Ithaca, 
m. 

Hansen, L. Elizabeth, 1000 8th Ave., Apt. 904. 
Seattle 4, Wash. 

Hanson, Frank B., 1960 Yale Station, New Ha- 
ven, Conn. 

Haran, Barbara, Reno Little Theatre, Box 
2088, Reno, Nev. 

Hardin-Simmons University Library, Abilene, 
‘Tex. 

Hardtke, Mrs. Irene, South San Antonio High 
School, S. San Antonio, Tex. 

Harman, Estelle Karchmer, University of Cali- 
fornia, Los Angeles 24, Calif. 

Harper, Carol Ely, 6565 Windermere Rd., Seat- 
tle 5, Wash. 

Harrill, Mrs. C. V., No. 3 Township High 
School, R.F.D. 2, Shelby, N. C. 

Harrington, Donal, University of Washington, 
Seattle, Wash. 

Harrington, Mrs. Stephen, Jr., 2010 Spruce St., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

Harris, Alberta, Senior High School, Little 
Rock, Ark. 

Harris, Aurand, 88 Fourth Ave., New York City, 
N. Y. 

Harris, F. O., Dept. of Dramatic Art, Univer- 
sity of California, Berkeley 4, Calif. 

Harris, Julia Fillmore, 1051 Brickell Ave., 
Miami 32, Fla. 

Harris, Paul C., Jr. 290 Everett, Palo Alto, 
Calif. 

Hart, Blair, 358 Arkansas Ave., Fayetteville, 
Ark. 

Hart, Moss, 1501 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 

Hart, Richard, Enoch Pratt Free Library, Balti- 
more 1, Md. 

Hartig, Leo P., University of Minnesota, Minne- 
apolis 14, Minn. 

Hartigan, Lillian R., 651 Chestnut Hill Ave., 
Brookline, Mass. 

Hartke, Rev. G. V., O.P., Catholic University 
of America, Washington 17, D. C. 

Harton, Helen L., Hope College, Holland, Mich. 

Harvard College Library, Serial Division, Cam- 
bridge 38, Mass. 

Haskell, Norman M., Oxnard Union High 
School, Oxnard, Calif. 

Hatcher, E. Martin, Western State College, 
Gunnison, Colo. 

Hatcher, Harvey B., Carson-Newman College, 
Jefferson City, Tenn. 

Hatlen, Theodore, Santa Barbara College, Santa 
Barbara, Calif. 

Hawes, David S., Stanford University, Stan- 
ford, Calif. 


Hawkins, Katherine, Garfield School, Santa 
Monica, Calif. 

Hawley, James P., 6 Howard St., Larchmont, 

Hawver, Dorothy J., Dundee Community High 
School, Dundee, III. 

Hayes, Harold Lee, University of Minnesota, 
Duluth Branch, Duluth 5, Minn. 

Hays, Alexander B., West Linn High School, 
West Linn, Ore. 

Hayward Union High School, George 7. Wil- 
son, Hayward, Calif. 

Hazlewood, Margaret, Connecticut College, New 
London, Conn. 

Hearn, G. Edward, University of California, 
Los Angeles, Calif. 

Hedde, Wilhelmina G., 3636 Armstrong, Dallas, 
Tex. 

Heffner, Hubert C., Stanford University, Calif. 

Heimbrodt, Ella P., 4110 Lawn Ave., Western 
Springs, 

Heinen, Margaret, Whitefish Bay High School, 
1200 E, Fairmount Ave., Milwaukee 11, Wisc. 

Heinlein, Mary Virginia, Vassar College, Pough- 
keepsie, N. Y. 

Held, McDonald W., Furman University, Green- 
ville S. C. 

Helff, Virginia L., 22 Lincoln Terrace, Yon- 
kers 9, N. Y. 

Helm, Catherine, 2108 Edgehill Rd., Louisville, 
Ky. 

ras, Alma, 1155 Blewett Ave., San Jose, Calif. 

Helstien, Melvyn B., UCLA, Los Angeles 24, 
Calif. 

Helton, Cyril J., Westwood High School, West- 
wood, Lassen County, Calif. 

Hemmings, Charles J., University of California, 
Los Angeles 24, Calif. 

Henderson, John, Gaskill Jr. High School, Ni- 
agara Falls, N. Y. 

Hendrickson, George W., Tulane University, 
New Orleans 18, La. 

Heniford, Ig, Missoula County 
Missoula, Mont. 

Henley, Emily Ann, Sullins College, Bristol, Va. 

Henneke, Ben, University of Tulsa, Tulsa, 
Okla. 

Henrichsen, T. Leonard, Vallejo College, 840 
Nebraska St., Vallejo, Calif. 

Henry, Don, 347 Ramona St., Palo Alto, Calif. 

Henry, Thomas Browne, Pasadena Playhouse, 
gg S. El Molino, Pasadena, Calif. 

Hepler, Bowling Green State University, Bow- 
ling Green, Ohio 

Herman, Helen K., North High School, She- 
boygan, Wisc. 

Herrett, Jay H., 602 14th N., Seattle 2, Wash. 


Hershman-Horch, Maria, 310 Riverside Drive, 
Master Institute, New York 25, N. Y. 

Hetler, Louis, State Teachers College, Brock- 
port, N.Y. 

Heuer Publishing Co., c/o E. I. Heuer, Cedar 
Rapids, Iowa 

Hewitt, Barnard, 138 Lincoln Hall, University 
of Illinois, Urbana, II. 

Hewitt, Ryland H., Jr., Mount Union College, 
Alliance, Ohio 

Hicklin, Mrs. F. E. F., 97 Morris St., Charles- 
ton, S. C. 


High School, 


Hicks, Helen G., Hunter College, Bronx Bldg., 
New York 63, N. Y. 

Higman, Alice C., Anderson High School, An- 
derson, Ind. 

Hill, Florence E., Lehman High School, Canton 
3, Ohio 

Hill, Howard, Evansville College, Evansville 4, 
Ind. 

Hill, Raymond S., Southwestern at Memphis, 
Memphis 12, Tenn. 

Hill, Ruane B., Willamette University, Salem, 
Ore. 
Hill, Mrs. Russ, 
ington, D. C. 
Hincks, Marguerite, Box 463, Providence 1, R. I. 
Hinkel, Cecil E., Box 403, University of Con- 
necticut, Storrs, Conn. 

Hinshaw, George, 200 Ann St., Los Angeles 12, 
Calif. 

Hinze, Le Roy W., Montana State University, 
Missoula, Mont. 

Hirsch, Sam, University of Miami, Coral 
bles, Fla. 

Hite, William H., Los Molinos High School, 
Los Molinos, Calif. 


1702 16th St., N.W., Wash- 


Ga- 


Hoak, Eugene, 3700 Maize Road, Columbus, 
Ohio 

Hobgood, B. M., Catawba College, Salisbury, 
NaG. 


Hobson, Mrs. Scharleen, 1211-A West 16th Ave., 
Amarillo, Tex. 

Hodge, Francis R., University of Texas, Austin, 
Tex. 

Hoglund, Hazel M., Anoka High School, Anoka, 
Minn. 

Holcombe, Ray E., MacMurray College, Jack- 
sonville, Il. 

Holland, Reginald V., Cornell University, Itha- 
ca, Ni, ¥. 

Holland, Robert 
Houston 4, Tex. 

Holland, Sally Wills, Hood College, Frederick, 
Md. 

Hollar, Mrs. Long, Jr., Hickory Children’s 
Theatre, Hickory Recr. Cent., Hickory, N. C. 

Hollins College, C. L. Cooke Memorial Library, 
Hollins College, Va. 

Holly, Ralph J., Arizona State College, Flag- 
staff, Ariz. 

Hollywood Bowl Theatre Assoc., 2580 N. High- 
land Ave., Hollywood 28, Calif. 

Holm, J. Ivan, San Francisco State College, 
San Francisco, Calif. 

Holmes, Cornelia, Wilder High School, Wilder, 
Ida. 
Holmes, Helen F., 
Frankfort, Ky. 
Holmes, Marguerite G., 10 Elm St., Canton, 

Holsworth, Doris C., Atlantic Christian College, 
Wilson, N. C. 

Honiss, Marian, c/o Mrs. Viana Landford, 769 
Boulevard East, Weehawken, N. J. 

Hooper, James Melford, Everett College, Ever- 
ett, Wash. 

Hoose, Colene, 402 S. Main St., Normal, IIl. 

Hoover, Earl G., Kansas State College, Man- 
hattan, Kans. 

Hoover, Gladys L., Aliquippa High School, Ali- 
quippa, Pa. 


T., 2929 St. Emanuel St., 


Kentucky State College, 


Hopson, James O., Talladega College, ‘Valla- 
dega, Ala. 

Horton, Louise C., 1751 Webb, #205, Detroit 6, 
Mich. 

Hostetler, Paul S., Tulane University, New Or- 
leans, La. 

Howard, Gertrude Stutzman, Friends 
sity, Wichita 12, Kans. 

Howard, Mabel, Albany Senior High School, 
Albany, Ore. 

Howard, Martha M., Taylor University, Up- 
Jand, Ind. 

Howell, D. M., Senior High School, Lubbock, 
Tex, 

Howell, Norman, Central Washington College, 
Ellensburg, Wash. 

Howle, William P., Teachers College, Columbia 
University, New York, N. Y. 

Hruby, John F., Wesleyan College, Macon, Ga. 

Hubbard, Evelyn, North Junior High School, 
25th & Cumberland, Waco, Tex. 
Hudson, Mabel B., Vicksburg Community High 
School, Vicksburg, Mich. 
Hughes, Glenn, University 
Seattle 5, Wash. 
Hughes, Julien Ramon, 
Hollywood 28, Calif. 
Huguenin, Charles, New York Athletic Club, 
180 Central Park South, New York 19, N. Y. 
Hulburt, John W., Allegheny College, Mead- 
ville, Pa. 

Humbert, Lavina J., 1121 Ames Ave., Spear- 
fish, S. D. 

Humbolt State College Library, Arcata, Calif. 

Hume, Charles V., Sacramento State College, 
Sacramento, Calif. 

Hume, John G., 4440 53rd 
Calif. 

Hume, Robert Douglas, Lindenwood College, 
St. Charles, Mo. 

Hume, Samuel J., 2110 Allston Way, Berkeley 
4, Calif. 

Humphrey, Robin, Evanston Township High 
School, Evanston, 

Hunt, Althea, College of William & Mary, Box 
464, Williamsburg, Va. 

Hunter, Don L., University of Oregon Library 
Fugene, Ore. 

Hunter, Frederick J., University of Oregon, Eu- 
gene, Ore. 

Hunter, Jack, 168 14th Ave., Columbus, Ohio 

Hunter, R. C., Ohio Wesleyan University, 
Delaware, Ohio 

Huntington Community Players, Inc., Work- 
shop Playhouse, c/o Joseph J. Dove, 810 W. 
igth St., Huntington, W. Va. 

Huntley, Stirling L., 866 Live Oaks Ave., Apt. 
2, Menlo Park, Calif. 

Hurley, K. D., El Monte Union High School, 
El Monte, Calif. 

Hurn, H. S., Parliament Bldgs., Victoria, B. C., 
Can. 

Hurt, Harriet §S., Falls Church High School, 
Falls Church, Va. 

Hutchinson, George G., 2 
New York 27, N. Y 

Hutton, Wilma Blatterman, 
St. Louis, Mo. 


Univer- 


of Washington, 


3662 Fredonia Dr., 


St., Sacramento, 


5 Claremont Ave., 


1803 Ohio Ave., 
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Illingworth, Robert S., Clark Univ., Worcester, 
Mass. 

Illi Theatre Guild, c/o Wesley Swanson, Lin- 
coln Hall Theatre, Urbana, Il. 

Illinois, Univ. of, Library Periodicals Div., Ur- 
bana, Ill. 


Illinois State Normal Univ., Milner Library, 
Normal, Il. 
Immaculate Heart College, 2021 N. Western 


Ave., Hollywood 27, Calif. 

Indianapolis Junior Civic Theatre, c/o Mrs. 

John Kinghan, 1847 N. Alabama St., Indian- 
apolis 2, Ind. 

Ingram, Charles, Stanford University, Stanford, 
Calif. 

Ingvalson, Clara T., State Normal & Industrial 
Col., Ellendale, N. Dak. 

Iowa State College Library, Ames, Iowa. 

Iowa State College Theatre, c/o Joseph H. 
North, Iowa State College, Ames Iowa. 

Irving, Gerald, Hayward Union High School, 
Hayward, Calif. 

Irving, Jules, San Francisco State College, 124 
Buchanan St., San Francisco 2, Calif. 

Irwin, Helen V., Seton Hill College, Greensburg, 
Pa. 

Itkin, David B., DePaul University, 64 E. Lake 
St., Chicago, TI. 

Izenour, George C., Yale University, New Hav- 
en, Conn. 


Jackson Childrens Theatre, c/o Mrs. Arnold 
Hederman, 617 Marshall, Jackson 23, Miss. 


Jackson, Alma, High School, P.O. Box 349 
Waynesville, N. C. 
Jackson, Lorraine, 711 S.W. Harrison, Port- 


land 1, Ore. 

Jackson, Margaret 
Paul 2, Minn. 

Jackson, Robert H., Radio Station KBPS, Ben- 
son High School, Portland, Ore. 

Jacobs, Elizabeth R., Long Beach State College, 
Long Beach, Calif. 

Jacobs, Judith A., Kansas State Teachers Col., 
Emporia, Kans. 

Jakes, Frank, Jr., 1487 Neil Ave., Columbus, 
Ohio. 

James, Arch, 1049 North Drive, Kirkwood 22, 
Mo. 

Janicki, Cyril B., Little Theatre Co., 25 E. 
Jackson Blvd., Chicago 4, IIl. 

Janss, Elizabeth, 148q9 Woodland Ave., Palo Al- 
to, Calif. 

Jarvis, Ralph D., Ocean City 
Ocean City, N. J. 

Jeffries, Doris, Graveley Hall, Idaho State Col- 
lege, Pocatello, Idaho. 

Jenkins, Mrs. E. Valerie, 439 Shupe Ave., Am- 
hurst, Ohio. 

Jennings, Blanford, Clayton High School, Clay- 
ton 5, Mo. 

Jensen, Walter O., Little Theatre Corpus 
Christi, P.O. Box 534, Corpus Christi, Tex. 

Jesson, Edward B., 210 TSMC, University of 
Minnesota, Minneapolis 14, Minn. 

Jewett, William A., Jr., Cornell 
Theatre, Ithaca, N. Y. 


A., Macalester College, St. 


High School, 


University 


Jolins Hopkins Children’s Educ. Theatre, Fran- 
ces Cary Bowen, Johns Hopkins Univ., Balti- 
more 18, Md. 

Johns, Richard G., Yakima Senior High School, 
Yakima, Wash. 

Johnson, Albert E., Univ. of Texas, Austin 12, 
Tex. 

Johnson, Helen A., 
Springfield 4, Mo. 

Johnson, Mary Elizabeth, 177 Montgomery 
Blvd., Muskingum College, New Concord, 
Ohio. 

Johnson, Richard C., Barrington High School, 
Barrington, IIl. 

Johnson, Theodore, Walter H. Baker Co., 569 
Boylston St., Boston, Mass 

Johnston, Mildred M., Washington High School, 
East Chicago, Ind. 

Johnston, Rev. R. A., S.J., St. Louis University, 
3650 Lindell Blvd., St. Louis 8, Mo. 

Johnston, Robert A., Wright Junior College, 
3400 N. Austin Blvd., Chicago, II. 

Jones, Charles A., Box 733, College Station, 
Pullman, Wash. 

Jones, Don E., Washington High School, New 
London, Wisc. 

Jones, Glen L., Pueblo Junior College, Pueblo, 
Colo. 

Jones, Jeannettee, Marble Falls H. S., Marble 
Falls, Tex. 

Jones, John H., UCLA, Los Angeles 4, Calif. 

Jones, Josephine B., 62 Eastern Ave., Ossining, 

Jones, Lloyd S., Chico State College, Chico, 
Calif. 

Jones, Margaret Thompson, 1457 Scenic Drive, 
Pasadena 2, Calif. 

Jones, Martha Pearl, College of Puget Sound, 
Tacoma 6, Wash. 

Jones, Merlyn C., Cedar City High School, 
Cedar City, Utah. 

Jones, Myrna V., Central High School, Omaha 
2, Nebr. 

Jones, Raymond R., State College of Washing- 
ton, Pullman, Wash. 

Jones, Rupel J., North Campus, University of 
Oklahoma, Norman, Okla. 

Jordan, Rhoda, Holly Tree Inn, Hampton In- 
stitute, Hampton, Va. 

Josal, Wendell J., Bismarck High School, Bis- 
marck, N. D. 

Joyce, Catherine V., 19 Anderson St., Portland, 
Me. 

Jules, Charles S., 3404 Alto Rd., Baltimore, Md. 

Junior Entertainment, Inc., c/o Mary Jane 
Downing, Schleier Gallery, Denver 4, Colo. 


Springfields High School, 


Kahn, Florence R., 2513 Liberty Heights Ave., 
Baltimore 15, Md. 

Kahn, Winifred, Choreographers Workshop, 135 
Central Park West, New York 23, N. Y. 

Kaiser, Alvin R., Eastern Oregon College of 
Education, LaGrande, Ore. 

Kalish, Alice N., 1502 Coventry Rd., Cleveland 
Heights 18, Ohio. 

Kane, Whitford, 325 W. 14th St., New York, 

Kansas City Community Children’s Theatre, 
Inc., Mrs. J. Kendall Shepard, W. 57th St., 
Kansas City, Mo. 
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Kansas City Junior League, c/o Mrs. W. A, 
Reitz, Route 2, Lake Quivera, Kansas City, 
Kans. 

Kansas STC, Porter Library, Pittsburg, Kans. 

Kansas, Univ. of, Ext. Library Service, Law 
rence, Kans. 

Kaplan, David L., 
Calif. 

Karl, ‘Theodore O. H., Pacific Lutheran Col- 
lege, Parkland, Wash. 

Karshner, Don W., Humboldt State College, 
Arcata, Calif. 

Kase, C. R., Univ. of Deleware, Newark, Del. 

Kaucher, Dorothy, San Jose State College, San 
ose 14, Calif. 

Kaye, Philip, Dakota Wesleyan Univ., Mitchell, 
S.. D. 

Kayser, Kathryn E., Univ. of Denver, Denver, 
Colo. 

Keefe, Mildred Jones, Greenbrier College, Lewis- 
burg, W. Va. 

Keeney, Ethel, Berea H. S.. Berea, Ohio. 

Kehoe, Ted, Univ. of New Mexico, Albuquer- 
que, N. M. 

Keller, Rev. J. Dominic, St. John’s Univ., Col- 
legeville, Minn. 

Kellett, Josie, Harding High School, Earl at 
grd St., St. Paul 6, Minn. 

Kellett, Mary, G., Visitation Convent, 720 Fair- 
mount, St. Paul 5, Minn. 

Kelly, Hellen M., Mercyhurst College, Erie, Pa. 

Kelly, Kathleen E., Warren G. Harding Sr. H. S. 
Warren, Ohio. 

Kelsey, Elizabeth W., St. Olaf College, North- 
field, Minn. 

Kemery, Arlene C., 
Louisville, Ohio. 

Kendall, Robert E., Univ. of Denver, Denver 
10, Colo. 

Kenewell, Mary M., David Starr Jordan Jr. H. 
$., Oak and Mariposa, Burbank, Calif. 

Kennan, Isabelle J., Amityville High School, 
Amityville, N. Y. 

Kennedy, Mrs. John, R.F.D. 2, Bedford Rd., 
Mt. Kisco, N. Y. 

Kennedy, Mrs. Mark, Henley Rd., South Rich- 
mond, Ind. 

Kentucky, Univ. of Library, Lexington 29, Ky. 

Kern, Ronald C., Univ. of Idaho, Moscow, Ida. 

Kernodle, George R., Univ. of Tulsa, Tulsa, 
Okla. 

Kerr, John R., San Jose State College, San Jose, 
Calif. 

Kessler, Sydney, 2265 N. Gower Street, Holly- 
wood 28, Calif. 

Kessman, Maurice, UCLA, Los, Angeles 24, 
Calif. 

Kester, Dorothy, 333 N. Firestone Blvd., Akron 
1, Ohio. 

Kester, Katherine, Pasadena City College, Pasa- 
dena, Calif. 

Kibler, Katharine M., Annapolis Sr. High 
School, Annapolis, Md. 

Kiesler, Frederick J., 56 7th Ave., New York 11, 
Ni 

Kildahl, Purdue Univ., Lafayette, Ind. 


Kilpatrick, Janet L., Scotia Public Schools, Scotia 


P.O. Box 1215, Stanford, 


Louisville High School, 


Kimberly, Elizabeth, Carnegie Inst. of Tech- 
nology, Schenley Park, Pittsburg, Pa. 


Kine, Laura, 2128 South Post, Spokane g, Wash. 

King, Martha Bennett, 675 N. Michigan Ave., 
Chicago 11, IIL. 

Kinghan, Mrs. John G., 527 N. Central Court, 
Indianapolis, Ind. 

Kingman, Louise, Endicott Junior College, Bev- 
erly, Mass. 

Kinzer, William E., Univ. of Alabama, ‘Tusca- 
loosa, Ala. 

Kirk, Harley E., Kirk, Renton Junior-Senior 
High School, Renton, Wash. 

Kirkland, Dorothy Hopkins, Emma _ Willard 
School, Troy, N. Y. 

Kirkpatrick, E. Melba Johnson, 202 E. Chestnut 
St., Bloomington, II]. 

Kirtley, Robert C., 6607 Zelzah Ave., Reseda, 
Calif. 

Kish, William E., 38:8 Latona, Seattle 5, Wash. 

Klain, James M., R.H. 229, Univ. of California, 
Los Angeles, Calif. 

Klain, Peter W., 50914 E St., Taft, Calif. 

Kleckner, Donald C., Heidelberg College, ‘Tif- 
fin, Ohio. 

Klein, Arthur, Univ. of California, Berkeley 4, 
Calif. 

Klein, Lynne, 3549 Caroline St., St. Louis 4, Mo. 

Klein, Robert, R.F.D. 2, Plainsfield, Vt. 

Klein, Virginia F., Brecksville Rd., Brecksville, 
Ohio. 

Klier, Katherine M., Towson High School, Ce- 
dar Ave., Towson 4, Md. 

Kline, Geneva, Cherry Valley, Ark. 

Klinke, Alice C., New Kensington High School, 
New Kensington, Pa. 

Knight, Martha M., 401 Paradise St., Pullman, 
Wash. 

Knower, Franklin H., Ohio State Univ., Colum- 
bus 10, Ohio. 

Knox, Virginia, 2296 Lakeside Place, Highland 
Park, Ill. 

Koch, Fred, Jr., Univ. of Miami, Univ. Branch, 
Coral Gables, Fla. 

Kochman, Andrew J., Jr., Univ. of Wisconsin, 
Madison, Wisc. 

Kohlmeier, Margaret E., 
view, Wash. 

Koivumaki, V. Arthur, Winona Senior High 
School, Winona, Minn. 

Konigsberg, Evelyn, Jamaica High School, 168th 
and Gothic Dr., Jamaica 3, N. Y. 

Korf, Jean Prinz, Whittier Union High School, 
Whittier, Calif. 

Kozelka, Paul, Box 123, Teachers College, Co- 
lumbia Univ., New York 27, N. Y. 

Krahn, Florence G., 3323 Lincoln St., Dear- 
born, Mich. 

Kramer, Jacqueline, Shimer College, Mt. Car- 
roll, Hl. 

Kramer, Magdalene, Teachers College, Colum- 
bia Univ., New York 27, N. Y. 

Kramer, Mary Lou, Junior Playhouse Studio, 
729 Kawana Rd., Columbia, S. C. 

Kramer, Monroe M., 109 College Ave., Ithaca, 
Nik. 

Kramer, Suzanne, Bryn Mawr College, Bryn 
Mawr, Pa. 

Kramer, William Case, 305 Hampton Roads 
Ave., Hampton, Va. 

Krause, Alvina, Northwestern Univ., Evanston, 
Ill. 


2005 Hudson, Long- 
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Krempel, Daniel, Univ. of Illinois, Urbana, Ill. 

Kroeck, Betty, 176 W. Pulteney St., Corning, 
N. ¥. 

Krumm, Walter C., Music & Arts Institute, 
2622 Jackson St., San Francisco 15, Calif. 

Kussrow, Van C., Jr., 302 Lafayette St. Val- 
paraiso, Ind. 


LaBarge, Contra Costa Junior College, Rich- 
mond, Calif. 
LaCroix, John L., P.O. Box 549, Providence I, 


Lamb, Clifton Arthur, Morgan State College, 
Baltimore 12, Md. 

Landfield, Jerome B., 22 T St., Stadium Court, 
Columbia, Mo. 

Larrain, Gerardo, Pro Arte Seninario, Av. BDO. 
O'Higgins 1315, Santiago, Chile. 

Larson, Alphild, Central High School, Tulsa, 
Okla. 

Larson, Barbara A., Sterling Township High 
School, Sterling, II. 

Larson, Hazel O., 1324 45th St., Des Moines 11, 
Iowa. 

Larson, Orrie E., Mayville State Teachers Col- 
lege, Mayville, N. D. 

Larson, Ojville K., Univ. of Illinois, Urbana, 
Hl. 

Lasala, vis, Pershing Rd., Englewood, N. J. 

Latimer, Mary E., Madison College, Harrison- 
burg, Va. 

LaTrace, Gael C., 1703 24th Ave., Longview, 
Wash. 

Lauche, Carolyn, Rt. I, 
Calif. 

Lavandero, Leo S., Yale Univ. New Haven, 
Conn. 

Law, Mouzon, Univ. of Texas, Austin, Tex. 

Layton, Ferne P., 55 N. College St., New Con- 
cord, Ohio. 

Lazenby, Douglas, 381 E. 3rd, N., Provo, Utah. 

Leatham, Barclay, Western Reserve University, 
Cleveland 6, Ohio. 

Lee, Warren M., Black Hills Playhouse, Ver- 
million, S. D. 

Leech, Milton R., Box 15, Texas Western Col- 
lege, El Paso, Tex. 

Leggette, L. Poe, George Washington Univer- 
sity, Washington 6, D. C. 

Lehigh Univ., H. Barrett Davis, Mustard & 
Cheese Dram. Club, Bethlehem, Pa. 

Lehman, Elizabeth Jane, Ent. & Music Spec. 
Ser. Sec., Yokohama Command A.P.O. 503, 
c/o P.M., San Francisco, Calif. 

Lehman, John F., Box 41, Federal P.O., Port- 
land 7, Ore. 

Leighton, Charles E., Oneida, III. 

Leinbach, Annabell, International House, 500 
Riverside Dr., New York 27, N. Y. 

Lembke, Russell W., Emerson College, Boston 
16, Mass. 

Lennard, Jeanne, Lufkin Sr. High School, Luf- 
kin, Tex. 

Leone, Leonard, Wayne University Theatre, 
4841 Cass Ave., Detroit 1, Mich. 

Le Roy Central School, Board of Education, 
Le Roy, N. Y. 


Lesher, Miriam, Williamsport Senior H. S. 
Williamsport, Pa. 


Box 370y, Kerman, 


Lester, Janie L., Savannah State College State 
College Branch, Savannah, Ga. 

Lett, Omar A., Eagle Grove High School, Eagle 
Grove, Iowa. 

Levenson, Stanley, 13 Sunnyside Ave., Middle- 
town, N. Y. 

Levine, Mrs. Marc S., 507-5498 Hyde Park Blvd., 
Chicago 15, 

Levine, Sam, 202 Bicknell St., Santa 
Calif. 

Levy, Edwin L., Univ. of Denver, Denver 10, 
Colo. 

Lewis & Clark College, Portland, Ore. 

Lexington Children’s Theatre, Mrs. Jack Crain, 
497 Bob-o-Link Dr., Lexington, Ky. 

Lidikay, D. R., High School, Wakeeney. Kans. 

Liercke, Donald A., Pasadena City College, 
Pasadena 4, Calif. 

Ligot, Maria M., Ilocos Notre High School, 
Laoag, Ilocos Notre, Philippines 

Lincoln Junior League, c/o Mrs. David Make- 
piece, 3965 So. goth St., Lincoln, Nebr. 

Lindner, Ruth, 580 S. Park Ave., Fond du Lac, 
Wisc. 

Lindop, Boyd, South Gate High School, 3351 
Firestone Blvd., South Gate, Calif. 

Linn, Grace Mary, 644 1-2 Harriman, Bend, 
Ore. 

Lippman, Monroe, Tulane Univ., New Orleans, 
La. 

Lipsey, Capt. Alfred, P.O. Box 1005, Castle Air- 
Force Base, Merced, Calif. 

Lisman, Martha, 420 Columbus, Batesville, Ind. 


Monica, 


Little, Arthur, Earlham College, Richmond, 
Ind. 
Little, Elizabeth, Proviso Township High 


School, Maywood, III. 

Lloyd, Jeannette, Freeport High School, Free- 
port, Ill. 

Loeffler, Elizabeth M., San Jose State College, 
San Jose 14, Calif. 

Lombard Edwin, Fresno State College, Fresno, 
Calif. 

Long, Lois, Anderson Senior High School, An- 
derson, Ind. 

Loos, Elizabeth S., 251 Linwood St., New Bri- 
tain, Conn. 

Lopata, Virginia W., 6935 Cornell, St. Louis 5, 
Mo. 

Loppnow, Merle W., University of Minnesota, 
Minneapolis 14, Minn. 

Lorenzini, August, 2275 S. High St., Denver 10, 
Colo. 

Loretto Heights College, Earl C. Bach, Loretto, 
Colo. 

Los Angeles County Public Lib., Teachers 
Library, 322 S. Broadway, Los Angeles 13, 
Calif. 

Los Angeles Public Library, Serial Division, 
630 West 5th St., Los Angeles 17, Calif. 

Loughlin,, Agnes C., College Misericordia, Dal- 
las 3, Pa. 

Louisiana State University, Library Periodical 
Division, Baton Rouge 3, La. 

Lounsbury, Warren, University of Washington, 
Seattle, Wash. 

Love, Leonard K., Marshfield Senior 
School, Coos Bay, Ore. 

Lovett, Louise J., Dunbar High School, First 
& N Sts,. N.W., Washington 1, D. C. 


High 
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Lowell Merline S., 24 Orkney St., Portland 5, 
Me. 

Lown, Charles R., Jr., Drake University, Des 
Moines 11, Iowa. 

Lowrey, Jean, Blue Mountain 
Mountain, Miss. 

Loyd, Elizabeth B., Union University, Jackson, 
Tenn. 

Loyola University, c/o John L. Bettenbender, 
6525 Sheridan Rd., Chicago 44, Il. 

Lubenow, Harris N., Washington High School, 
Milwaukee 10, Wisc. 

Luck, Mellie, Isaac C. Elston High School, 
Detroit & Spring Sts., Michigan City, Ind. 

Lueddemann, Mrs. Hillman, Jr., 2857 S.E. Carl- 
ton St., Portland 2, Ore. 

Lunneburr, James, Compton College, Compton, 
Calif. 


College, Blue 


Lusk, Dorothy McLaughlin c/o C. B. Lusk, 
Yale University, New Haven, Conn. 
Lustig, Bette Jean, 1737 Cumberland Rd., 


Cleveland Heights 18, Ohio. 

Lutz, Caroline S., Westhampton College, Uni- 
versity of Richmond, Va. 

Lynch, Gladys E., Univ. of Iowa, Iowa City, 
Iowa. 

Lytle, Clyde F., 433 W. Main St., Kutztown, Pa. 


Maag, O. Eugene, Wilmot High School, Wil- 
mot, S. D. 

Mabie, Edward C., 2 Woolf Court, Iowa City, 
Iowa. 

MacAlvey, Nora Tully, Book Fairs, Inc., 107 E. 
4th St., Michigan City, Ind. 

MacArthur, David E., Westminster 
New Wilmington, Pa. 

MacGillis, J. A., Menasha High School, Men- 
asha, Wisc. 

Macgowan, Kenneth, University of California, 
Los Angeles 24, Calif. 

MacGregor, Robert M., Theatre Arts Books, 
270 Madison Ave., New York 16, N. Y. 

Macllwinen, William L., 111 Ridge Lane, Chap- 
el Hill, N. C. 

MacKinnon, Dorothy V., 353 E. 
York 22; 

MacMurtrie, Mary, 504 North Highland Ave., 
Tucson, Ariz. 

MacNaught, Nancy Lee, City College, Pasadena, 
Calif. 

MacNiven, Mary, Grove City College, Grove 
City, Pa. 

Magnus, Dorothy B., 
Winona, Minn. 

Magnuson, Norma, Decatur Sr. High School, 
Decatur, Il. 

Magruder, H. Preston, University of Arkansas, 
Fayetteville, Ark. 

Mahon, John C., Jr., Univ. of Calif., Los An- 
geles 24, Calif. 
Mahood, Dorothy, 
Paul 2, Minn. 

Maine, Univ. of, Library, Orono, Me. 

Maine Masque Theatre, University of Maine, 
Orono, Me. 

Majeske, Rev. E. J., 2701 W. Chicago Blvd, 
Detroit 6, Mich. 

Malton, Vera Ellen, Shepherd College, Shep- 
herdstown, W. Va. 


College, 


St., New 


State Teachers College, 


Monroe High School, St. 


Mangan, John C., 5950 Riverside Dr., RD 2, 
Worthington, Ohio. 

Mangum, Edward, 2100 Eye St., N.W., 
Washington, D. C. 

Manheim, Leonard F., Andrew Jackson H. S., 
Francis Lewis Blvd., St. Albans 11, N. Y. 

Manitoba, Univ. of., Main Library, Winnipeg, 
Manitoba, Can. 

Manoogian, Haig P., Washington Square Col- 
lege, New York University, New York, N. Y. 

Marantz, Clint, Simpson Senior High School, 
Huntington, N. Y. 

Margaret Mary, Sister, Cathedral High School, 
1614 Belknap St., Superior, Wisc. 

Marinello, Leon J., John Carroll Univ., Cleve- 
land 18, Ohio. 

Marion Co. High School, c/o James E. Short, 
Buena Vista, Ga. 

Marks, Leona A., University Settlement, 7067 
Broadway, Cleveland, Ohio. 

Marks, Sam M., Purdue University, 
fayette, Ind. 

Marlor, Clark S., Queens College, Flushing, 

Marquart, Rosalia, Highland Park High School, 
Highland Park, II. 

Marroney, Peter R., Univ of Arizona, ‘Tucson, 
Ariz. 

Martin, Albert H., Kirk Junior H. S., 14410 
Terrace, East Cleveland 12, Ohio. 

Martin, Corrine, Wichita High School North 
Rochester at 13th, Wichita 4, Kans. 

Martin, Dorothy, Indiana State Teachers Col- 
lege, Terre Haute, Ind. 

Martin, Hall, 836 Boyce St., Palo Alto, Calif. 

Martin, Joan, 2900 Ulysses St., N.E. Minneapo- 
lis 18, Minn. 

Martin, Kathryn B., Warren High School, War- 
ren, Pa. 

Martin, Marjorie, Welsh High School, Welsh, 
La. 

Mary Agnes, Sister, 407 Broadway, Anaheim, 
Calif. 
M. Alicette, Sister, 
bridge 40, Mass. 
Mary Angelita, Sister, B.V.M., Immaculate Con- 
ception Academy, Davenport, Iowa. 

M. Celine, Sister, O.P., Sister of Saint Dominic, 
77 Ames Ave., Rutherford, N. J. 

Mary Donatus, Sister, Immaculata College, Im- 
maculata, Pa. 

M. Fernanda, Sister, O.S.F., 425 Buell Ave., St. 
Francis Chidren’s Theatre, Joliet, Ill. 

M. Gregory, Sister, Rosary College, 
Forest, Il. 

Marv Helene, Sister, Incarnate Word College, 
San Antonio, Tex. 

Mary Hyacinth, Sister, Mount Mary College, 
Milwaukee, Wisc. 

Mary Janice Egan, Sister, O.S.B., Mount Saint 
Scholastica Col., Atchison, Kans. 

Mary Jeanelle, Sister, B.V.M., Mundelein Col- 
lege, 6363 Sheridan Road Chicago 40, 

Mary John, Sister, O.S.F., The Cardinal Stritch 
College, Milwaukee 7, Wisc. 

M. La Verne, Sister, O.S.F., College of St. Fran- 
cis, Joliet, Ill. 

M. Loyola, Sister, Dominican High School, 16th 
and Market Sts., Galveston, Tex. 


No. 802 


West La- 


51 Matignon Ave., Cam- 


River 
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Mary Olive, Sister, Saint Mary-of-the-Woods Col- 
lege, Saint Mary-of-the-Woods, Ind. 
Mary Pius Simpson, Sister, St. Teresa Academy, 
25th St. and Ridge Ave., East St. Louis, II. 
M. St. Genevieve, Sister, 3100 W. Douglas Blvd., 
Wichita, Kans. 

M. Theophane, Sister, College of Saint Theresa, 
Winona, Minn. 

Mary Xavier, Sister, B.V.M., Clarke College, Du- 
buque, Iowa 

Mashburn, Henry, 338 N. Broad St., Monroe, 
Ga. 
Mask and Mime Club, c/o Carol Brinser, West- 
field Senior High School, Westfield, N. J. 
Masque and Wig Club, c/o Gertrude S. Wheel- 
er, Topeka High School, Topeka, Kans. 

Massey, Ina Ruth, 233 Cortland Hall, 
Ridge, Tenn. 

Masters, Robert W., Indiana State Teachers Col- 
lege, Terre Haute, Ind. 

Mather, Charles, Culver Military Academy, Cul- 
ver, Ind. 

Mathis, J. Barstow, East Mississippi Junior Col- 
lege, Scooba, Miss. 

Matson, Cecil, 517 Water St., Pullman, Wash. 

Matson, Henry S., 1431 S. W. Park, Portland 1, 
Ore. 

Mattingly, Alethea Smith, 
Evanston, IIl. 

Mayer, Leslie Gordon, Lake Forest Academy, 
Lake Forest, Ill. 

Mayne, Robert F., Grays Harbor College, Aber- 
deen, Wash. 

McCalmon, George, 
Tallahassee, Fla. 

McCasgill, Marguerite, 207 So. Maple St., Co- 
lumbia, S. C. 

McCaslin, Nellie, National College of Educa- 
tion, Evanston, III. 

McClain, Harry R.., 
Louis 8, Mo. 

McCormic, Ralph C., University of Texas, Aus- 
tin, Tex. 

McCormic, Holmes, Bensalem Township High 
School Cornwells Heights, Pa. 

McCowen, Beverly, Box 413, Glidden, 

McCoy, Jean, Grove City High School, Main 
St., Grove City, Pa. 

McCreary, The Playhouse, 2040 East 86th St.. 
Cleveland 6, Ohio 

McCuen, Harold, The Children’s Theatre, 270 
Hammond Ave., Mansfield, Ohio 

McCullough, Barbara, Hayward Union High 
School, Hayward, Calif. 

McCurdy, Alice E., 189 Main St., Matawan, N. J. 

McDavitt, Elaine, Iowa State Teachers College, 
Cedar Falls, Iowa 

McDonnell, Alice, Kansas State Teachers Col- 
lege, Emporia, Kans. 

McDowell, John H., Ohio State University, Co- 
lumbus, Ohio 

McElroy, Shirley E., Box 413, Taft, Ore. 

McFadden, Dorothy L., Junior Programs Inc., 
22 Lawrence St., Newark 5, N. J. 

McFadden, Elizabeth A., Box 266, Peeksville, 

McGaw, Charles J., Ohio State University, Co- 
lumbus, Ohio 

McGee, Betty R., T. L. & E. Officer, GHQ, FEC 
A.P.O. 500, c/o P. M., San Francisco, Calif. 


Oak 


1316 Judson Ave., 


Florida State University, 


412 N. Union Blvd., St. 


Iowa 


McGinn, Kenneth R.., 
White Plains, N. Y. 

McGlon, Charles A., 
ville 6, Ky. 

McGoun, Ralph C., Jr., Amherst College, Am- 
hurst, Mass. 


Baptist Seminary, Louis- 


McGrew, Mavis, 2039 FE. Evans., Denver 10, 
Colo. 

McGuire, Marion, East Los Angeles Jr. College, 
5357 East Brooklyn <Ave., Los Angeles 22, 
Calif. 


McGuire, William F., 3559 Appleton St. N. W., 
Washington 8, D. C. 

McHale, Michael, York Little Theatre, York, Pa. 

Mcllrath, Patricia, University of Illinois, Ur- 
bana, 

McKaig, Nancy, 130 H. H. University of Illinois, 
Urbana, IIl. 

McKenna, J. Fenton, San 

lege, San Francisco, Calif. 

McKenzie, Ruth H., Rt. 1, Box 305, Saratoga, 
Calif. 


Francisco State Col- 


McKey, Mrs. Gordon W., Waterville High 
School, Waterville, Me. 
McKirahan, Chester B., Muskingum College, 


New Concord, Ohio 

McLane, Robert H., 11 Mills Ave., Greenville, 

McLeod, Archibald, Box 192, Southern Illinois 
University, Carbondale, Ill. 

McMahon, Fred R., 1500 N. Verduys Rd., Glen- 
Dale College, Glendale 8, Calif. 

McMillan, Camilla, Mason City High School, 
Mason City, Ill. 

McMillen, Willian E., Allegeheny College, Mead- 
ville, Pa. 

McMullan, Frank, Yale University, New Haven, 
Conn. 

McMullen, Fred, 306 American Bank, Portland, 
Ore. 

McNess, Wilma, 1403 W. Lincoln Blvd., Free- 
port, Ill. 

McQuigg, Pauline, James 
School, New Haven, Conn. 

Meacham, Bette Butterworth, 4 Grove St., New 
York: 14, 

Meacham, Monte, 1501 
Bldg., New York, N. Y. 

Meeker, Grace Newell, Washington State Col- 
lege, Pullman, Wash. 

Meiklejohn, Michael, Dept. of National Health 
& Welfare, 7oo Jackson Bldg., Ottawa, On- 
tario, Can. 

Mellencamp, Robert E., 2670 Seven Mile Rd., 
Route No. 2, South Lyon, Mich. 

Mellegren, Selma E., Mankato State Teachers 
College, 503 Pleasant St., Mankato, Minn. 
Melnitz, Wm. W., University of California, Los 

Angeles 24, Calif. 

Menagh, H. B., Minor Hall, University of Vir- 
ginia, Charlottesville, Va. 

Mendell, Roslyn J., Alice Lloyd Hall, Box 285 
Ann Arbor, Mich. 

Meredith, Margaret, William Chrisman H. S. 
Independence, Mo. 

Merritt, Francine, Louisiana State Univ., Baton 
Rouge 3, La. 

Mersand, Joseph, Long Island H. S., 41st Ave. 
and 2gth St., Queens, N. Y. 

Mershon, Dorothy, Oglebay Institute, Pythian 
Bldg., Wheeling, W. Va. 


Hillhouse High 


Broadway, Paramount 


Good Counsel College, 


? 
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Metz, David Bruce, 1921 Ave. I, Brooklyn go. 
N... 

Metz, Lydia C., Sidney Central School, Sidney, 


Metzen, Mrs. Edward M., 19965 Morton Court, 
Grosse Pointe 30, Mich. 

Meyn, Margaret L., Benton Harbor H. S., Ben- 
ton Harbor, Mich. 

Michael, James E., 
Ohio 

Middlebury College Playhouse, c/o Prof. Vol- 
kert, Middlebury College, Middlebury, Vt. 

Middleton, Herman D., Sr., University of Dela- 
ware, Newark, Del. 

Miles, Nadine, Western 
Cleveland 6, Ohio 

Millar, Marjorie, 353 N. Ridge, Idaho Falls, Ida. 

Miller, Clarence A., San Francisco State College, 
124 Buchanan St., San Francisco, Calif. 

Miller, James H., University of New Mexico, 
Albuquerque, N. M. 

Miller, Joseph W., Marquette School of Speech, 
625 N. 15th St., Milwaukee 3, Wisc. 

Miller, Leon C., William Penn Senior High 
School, York, Pa. 
Miller, Leon C., The National Thespian Soc., 
College Hill Station, Cincinnati 24, Ohio 
Miller, Madge, 337 W. goth St., New York 11, 
No 

Miller, Mary, Danville H. S$. & Community Col- 
lege, Danville, Ill. 

Miller, Mary A., Catholic Central H. S., Troy, 
N. Y. 

Millinschlader, 3011 N. Sherman Blvd., Milwau- 
kee 10, Wisc. 

Mills, A. Jean, Allegheny College, Meadville, 
Pa. 

Milwaukee Public Library, Cire. Main Library, 
814 W. Wisconsin Ave., Milwaukee, Wisc. 

Milwaukee Stock Company, State Teachers Col- 
lege, Milwaukee, Wisc. 

Milwaukee Whitefish Bay H. S., 
mount Ave., Milwaukee 11, Wis. 

Mims, Mrs. H. W., 107 N. Woodlawn 
Greenville, N. C. 

Minnesota University of, Library, Acquisitions 
Dept., Minneapolis 14, Minn. 

Mississippi, University of, c/o Charles Munro 
Getchell, University, Miss. 

Missouri Workshop, Room 1, Jesse Hall, Uni- 
versity of Missouri, Columbia, Mo. 

Mitchell, Albert O., University of Utah Theatre, 
Salt Lake City, Utah 

Mitchell, Betty, 2 Braeside Lodge, Calgary, Al- 
berta, Can. 

Mitchell, Emily L., 
Mass. 

Mitchell, Lee, Northwestern University, Evans- 
ston, Ill. 

Mitchell, Marion June, Emerson College, 130 
Beacon St., Boston 16, Mass. 

Mitchell, Ronald E., University of Wisconsin, 
Madison, Wisc. 

Mixer, Virginia, 
No J. 

Mohn, Margaret, University of Minnesota, Min- 
neapolis 14, Minn. 

Mohr, Mary E., 430 Fourth, Braddock, Pa. 


Moll, James W., M.L.B. 208, University of 
Texas, Austin, Tex. 

Monie, Grace H., 6182 Washington Ave., St. 
Louis 12, Mo. 


P. ©. Box Gambier, 


Reserve University, 


1200 FE. Fair- 


Ave., 


Revere H. S., Revere 51, 


Plainfield H. S., Plainfield, 


Monnin, Lorraine M., gi, Broadway, Vincennes, 
Ind. 

Monongahela Township, High School Library, 
Mapletown, Pa. 

Montclair Pixie Players, c/o Mrs. Robert C. Dal- 
lery, Director, 40 Prospect Ave., Montclair, 

Montclair Library, 
Montclair, N. J. 

Montgomery, Allene D., Capital University, Co- 
lumbus 9, Ohio 

Moody, Richard, Indiana 
ington, Ind. 


State Teachers College, 


University, Bloom- 


Alto Community 


Moore, Clark A., II, Palo 

Theatre, Palo Alto, Calif. 

Moore, Hortense, Miami University, Oxford, 
Ohio 


Moore, William A., Box 581, West Texas State 
College, Canyon, Tex. 

Morgan, Howard C., National Collegiate Play- 
ers, Capital University, Columbus, Ohio 

Morgan, Ruth, Greenwich H. S., Greenwich, 
Conn. 

Morgan, Virginia, Danbury 
Conn. 

Morreale, Thelma R., Box 318, Baker Univer- 
sity, Baldwin, Kans. 

Morris, Edith, Dearborn H. S., Dearborn Mich. 

Morris, Florence, James Denman Junior High, 
Onandago & Delano Sts. San Francisco 12, 
Calif. 

Morris, Mary, Carnegie Institute of Technology, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Morrison, E. Foster, H. S., Concrete, Wash. 

Morrison, Jack, UCLA, Los Angeles 24, Calif. 

Morrow, Geraldine, Elmira College, Elmira, 
Mors, Theresa A., 
Bradford, Mass. 
Morse, Robert W., 112 E. Houstonia, Royal 
Oak, Mich. 

Mortensen, A. Laurence, University of Oklaho- 
ma, Norman, Okla. 

Mosser, Mary G., 1-25 Ross St., Williamsport, 
Pa. 

Moulton, Robert, Room 18 Scott Hall, 
versity of Minnesota, Minneapolis, Minn. 

Mount, Elizabeth K., Clark College, Vancouver, 
Wash. 

Mudge, Leila E., goo S. Chicago St., Dwight, 
Ill. 

Mueller, Georgia, Antigo H. S., Antigo, Wisc. 

pap Mary C., 419 E. Broad St., Chester, 
>a. 

Muller, Lynette Heldman, Halsted School, Yon- 
kers, N. Y. 

a, Margaret 604 E. Main St., Jerome, 

a. 

Mullin, Dan, Radio Studio, Tulane University, 
New Orleans, La. 

Mullins, Mrs. John F., Silverside Rd., R. D. 3., 
Wilmington, Del. 

Murphy, Clarence R., T. L. Handy High School, 
Bay City, Mich. 

Murray State College, c/o J. C. Berssenbrugge, 
Murray, Ky. 

Musil, Rosemary G., Children’s Theatre 293 
West Fremont Road, Elmhurst, II. 

Myers, Catherine N., Brooklyn College, Brook- 
IN: 

Myers, Gretchen, Central H. S., Austin, Minn. 


H. S., Danbury, 


Bradford Junior College, 


Uni- 
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Myers, Henry Alonzo, Cornell University, Itha- 
ca, 

Myers, Paul, Theatre Collection, New York Pub- 
lic Library, New York 18, N. Y. 

Myers, Sellwyn L., 11752 Sunset Blvd., Los An- 
geles, Calif. 


Nadeau, Jeannette, Emmetsburg H. S., Emmets- 
burg, lowa 

Nary, Bruce L., Margaretville Central School, 
Margaretville, N. Y. 

Nashville Children’s Theatre, Christine S$. Tib- 
bott go7 17th Ave. S., Nashville 4, Tenn. 

National College Library, Truman Rd. at Van 
Brunt Blvd., Kansas City 1, Mo. 


National Collegiate Players, c/o Howard C. 
Morgan, Capital University, Columbus 9, 
Ohio 


National Teachers College, Frederic B. Sebas- 
tian, Manila, Philippines 

National Youth Theatre, Phil 
Broadway, New York 13, N. Y. 

Nebraska, University of, Libraries, Lincoln 8, 
Nebr. 

Neely, George, Emory University, Emory, Ga. 

Neeson, Jack, Dock Street Theatre, Charleston, 
S. C. 

Nelsen, Louise Rietz, Brooklyn College, Bed- 
ford Ave. and Avenue H, Brooklyn 10, N .Y. 

Nelson, Harry W., Pleasant Valley Rd., Groton, 
Conn. 

Nelson, Joan M., Grand Rapids H. S., Grand 
Rapids, Minn. 

Nelson, Myrtle, Burlington H. S., Burlington, 
Wisc. 

Nelson, Ora Lee, P. O. Box 954, Honolulu 8, 

Neusbaum, Frank, Pennsylvania State College, 
112 W. College Ave., State College, Pa. 

Nevins, Ruby, The Kinesaw Apartments, 3060 
16th St., N.W., Washington, D. C. 

New, George, Pioneer Youth of America, 
Astor Place, New York 3, N. Y. 

Newey, William E., 545 W. 111th St., Apt. 10-G, 
New York 25, N. Y. 

Newfield, John A., Howard College, Birming- 
ham 6, Ala. 

Newfield, John, University of Kansas City Play- 
house, 5100 Rockhill Road, Kansas City, Mo. 

Newman, Charles M., San Diego Junior College, 
San Diego, Calif. 

Newman, John B., Queens College, Flushing, 

New Mexico College of A & M Arts, Joseph Lee 
Brown, Coronado Players, Box 545, State Col- 
lege, New Mexico 

Neighborhood Playhouse School of the Theatre, 
Mrs. R. Wallach Morgenthau, 340 54th St., 
New York 22, N. Y. 

New York Public Library, John Fall, Acquisi- 
tions Dept., Fifth Ave. and 42nd St., New 
York 18, N. Y. 

New York State Library, Order Section No. 3, 
Albany 1, N. Y. 

New York State Teachers College, 
Arts Council, Albany 3, N. Y. 

New York Teachers College Library, 252 West 
120th St., New York 27, N. Y. 

Nichols, George E., III, Trinity College, Hart- 
ford, Conn. 

Nicholson, Anne, 5811 


cago 37, Ill. 


Arnold, 401 
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Dramatic 


Dorchester Ave., Chi- 


Nickle, Cecil H., Michigan State College, East 
Lansing, Mich. 

Niles, Doris, Will Rogers H. S., Tulsa, Okla. 

Niven, H. F., Jr., Michigan State College, East 
Lansing, Mich. 

Nordin, Geraldine Eugene, 
School, Adrian, Minn. 

Norris, E. Robert, University of Texas, Austin 
Tex. 

North, Joseph H., Iowa State College Theatre, 
Iowa State College, Ames, lowa 

North Carolina, University of, Library Serials 
Dept., Chapel Hill, N. C. 

North Carolina Woman's 
Greensboro, N. C. 

North Phoenix H. S. Players, Virginia M. Dun- 
can, 1101 E. Thomas Road, Phoenix, Ariz. 
Northwestern University Library, Periodical 

Dept., Evanston, Il. 
Northwestern University Theatre, Speech Bldg., 
Evanston, 


Adrian Public 


College Library, 


Norton, Hugh, University of Michigan, Ann 
Arbor, Mich. 
Oakman, Elbertine A., Lake Erie College, 


Painesville, Ohio 

Oak Ridge Children’s Theatre, 100 Pallas Road, 
Oak Ridge, Tenn. 

Obee, Harold B., Ohio State University, Colum- 
bus, Ohio 

Oboler, Eli M., The Lichary, Idaho State Col- 
lege, Pocatello, Ida. 

O'Connell, Lee, 1497 N. Fourth St., Columbus, 
Ohio 

O'Connell, Wm. V., Northern Illinois 
Teachers College, De Kalb, Ill. 

O'Connor, Valerie, 3145 Y St., Sacramento, Calif. 

Ohio University Theatre, School of Dramatic 
Art and Speech, c/o Claude E. Kanter, 
Athens, Ohio 

Oklahoma A. & M. College Library, Stillwater, 
Okla. 

Oklahoma 
Okla. 

Oklahoma, University of, Library, Order Dept., 
Norman, Okla. 

Oskoshkin, Lucile, 28 Cornell Dr., 
coms; 

Olmstead, Earl N., Box 267, Buies Creek, N. C. 

Olson, Esther J., 107 Nicholson Hall, University 
of Minnesota, Mineapolis 14, Minn. 

Ommanney, P. C., 153 S. Norton Ave., Los An- 
geles 4, Calif. 

Onstad, Preston E., North Idaho Jr. College, 
Coeur d’Alene, Ida. 

Opgrande, E. Winifred, Washington College, 
Chestertown, Md. 

Oregon State Library, State Library Bldg., Sa- 
lem, Ore. 

Oregon, University of, Library, Eugene, Ore. 

Orme, Gordon, El Camino College, Calif. 

Orr, Lynn E., Louisiana State University, Baton 
Rouge 3, La. 

Osborne, Eugene C., Michigan State College, 
East Lansing, Mich. 

Ott Susan, 163 Washington St., c/o Streeter, 
Keene, N. H. 

Ottenfeld, Helen, Bristol High School, Bristol, 
Tenn. 

Overson, M. Peter, Amphitheater High School, 
Tucson, Ariz. 


State 


Baptist University Library, Shawnee, 


Lake Suc- 
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Owen, Alice G., Apt. 6, Montague St., 
Brooklyn 2, N. Y. 

Owen, Mrs. Gene N., Santa Monica City College, 
7th and Michigan, Santa Monica, Calif. 

Owens, Oliver R., Sidney High School, Sidney, 
Ohio 

Ozone Park, John Adams High School, Ozone 


Park, L. N. Y. 
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Paetznick, Myrtle, 20 EF. 5th St., Jamestown, 
Pafford, Ruth B., Southern Oregon College, 


Ashland, Ore. 

Page, Evelyn B., Washington High School, 1041 
Marion St., St. Paul 3, Minn. 

Palangio, J. Roland, lowa Wesleyan College, 
Mt. Pleasant, Iowa 

Pallen, Lucille C. Alvert, 1 Christopher St., New 
¥York..14, 

Palmer, Helen H., 
Angeles 25, Calif. 

Palmer, Martha H., Belmont High School, 1575 
W. Second St., Los Angeles 26, Calif. 

Pandya, Mrs Chandrika M., University of Den- 
ver, Denver, Colo. 

Pape, Melvin, Austin Civic Theatre, Driskill 
Hotel, Austin, Tex. 

Papousek, Mary Lou, College 
Names, Oakland, Calif. 

Parode, T. Earl, Brigham Young University, 
Provo, Utah 

Paris, Homer L., Box 96, c/o W. H. Bonsell, 
Lusk, Wyo. 

Parker, Brian P., R.F.D. 3, Box 240, Barrington, 
Til. 

Parker, Frank, Principia College, Elsah, Ill. 

Parker, Hazel, Monroe High School, 164 Alex- 
ander St., Rochester 7, N. Y. 

Parker, John W., Bus. Mgr., Carolina Playmak- 
ers, Box 1050, Chapel Hill, N. C. 

Parker, W. Oren. Yale University, New Haven, 
Conn. 

Parrish, Mary, Pontiac High School, Pontiac 18, 
Mich. 

Parrott, Fred J., St. Lawrence University, Can- 
ton, 

Partridge, Anne, 
ton, Ill. 

Pasadena Playhouse Assoc., 39 S. El Molino Ave., 
Pasadena 1, Calif. 

Paskos, Demetra E., A. E. Stout School, 10th and 
Spruce Sts., Reading, Pa. 


1952 Fox Hills Dr., Los 


of the Holy 


Lincolnwood School, Evans- 


Patterson, Beatrice, Huntington High School, 
Huntington, Ind. 
Patterson, Dorothy F., Cooley High School, 


15505 Hubbell Ave., Detroit 27, Mich. 
Patterson, Thomas M., Box 351, Chapel Hill, 
N. C. 
Patton, Emmy Lou, 
Jackson 44, Miss. 
Paul, Edith F., Central Senior High School, 
Johnstown, Pa. 

Paul, Jan, Studio Playhouse, 14 Alvin Place, 
Upper Montclair, N. J. 

Paul, Vera A., Louisiana Polytechnic Inst., Rus- 
ton, La. 

Paul, Wilson B., Michigan State College, East 
Lansing, Mich. 

Pawley, Thomas D., Lincoln University, Jeffer- 
son City, Mo. 

Payne, B. Iden, University of Texas, Austin 12, 
‘rex. 


636 Pennsylvania Ave., 


Peabody, George, College for Teachers Library, 
Periodicals Dept., Nashville, Tenn. 

Pearson, H. Talbot, c/o Mrs. Eva Chew, 6657 
Dante Ave., Cincinnati 13, Ohio 

Peck, Clemen M., Temple University, Philadel- 
phia, Pa. 

Peck, Corda, Collinwood High School, Cleve- 
land 10, Ohjo 

Peck, Grace Gorton, 
Aberdeen, Wash. 

Peet, Telfair B., Box 101, Auburn, Ala. 

Pegg, Thomas Benton, University of Delaware, 
Newark, Del. 

Peiffer, Mrs. Donald H., Landis, N. C. 

Pendleton, Ralph, g2 Theatre, Wesleyan Uni- 
versity, Middletown, Conn. 

Pengel, Georgia, 839 Nicollet Ave., North Man- 
kato, Minn. 

Pennsylvania Players, c/o Kathleen C. Quinn, 
Irving Audit., University of Pa., Philadelphia, 
Pa. 

Peple, Mary L., John Marshall High School, 
Richmond 19, Va. 

Pepperdine College, George, Library, 1121 W. 
7gth St., Los Angeles, Calif. 

Percival, Cramer, Miss, Berkley High School, 
2350 Catalpa Dr., Berkley, Mich. 

Perkins, Lois, San Diego H. S., San Diego 3, 
Calif. 

Perrill, Ariel Smith, 
Hutchinson, Kans. 

Perrine, Mary, 229 E. 48th St., New York, N. Y. 


Grays Harbor College, 


Hutchinson St. H. &., 


Perry, Kingsley A., Amherst H. S., Amherst, 
Mass. 
Peterson, Angie L., Tecumseh City Schools, 


Tecumseh, Nebr. 

Peterson, E. Dorothy, Rock Island H. S., Rock 
Island, I. 

Peterson. Hilding G., Macalester College, St. 
Paul 5, Minn. 

Peterson, Jean D., Forest Lake H. S., Forest 
Lake, Minn. 

Peterson John R., 1642 Chestnut St., Redding, 
Calif. 

Peterson, William A., 
East Lansing, Mich. 

Pettet, Edwin B., Carleton College, Northfield, 
Minn, 

Pettit, Paul B., Athens College, Athens, Greece 

Peyrouse, Jack C. Jr., 32014 S. grd Ave., Sterling, 
Colo. 

Pfister, 
N. M. 

Phelps, Mrs. James, 1848 Paul Ave., Bethlehem, 
Pa. 

Philbrick, Norman, 610 Gerona Rd., Stanford, 
Calif. 

Philippi, Herbert, 
Evanston, Il. 

Pierce, Mrs. Ardath Evans, Box 226, Neptune 
Beach, Fla. 

Pinkham, Helen R., Ferris H. S., 7th & Coles 
Sts., Jersey City 2, N. J. 

Piquette, Julia C., Horlick H. S., Racine, Wisc. 

Piscator, Maria L., 17 East 76th St., New York, 

Pittsburg Children’s Civic Theatre Society, Inc., 
Mrs. B. B. Corson, Pres., 1047 Shady Ave., 
Pittsburgh 6, Pa. 

Plette, W. Fredric, 1601 West University, Cham- 
paign, Tl. 


425-A Hawthorn Lane, 


Mary, Las Cruces H. S., Las Cruces, 


Northwestern University, 
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Plummer, Gail, University of Utah, Salt Lake 
City, Utah 

Poag, Thomas, Tennessee State College, Nash- 
ville 8, ‘Tenn. 

Poley, Irvin C., Germantown Friends 
Philadelphia 44, Pa. 

Pollock, Elizabeth, Anchorage H. S., Anchorage, 
Alaska 

Polson, 

Pomona College Drama Productions, c/o Mrs. 
Virginia P. Allen, Pomona College, Clare- 
mont, Calif. 

Pope, Harvey J., University of Pittsburgh, Pitts- 
burgh 13, Pa. 

Popovich, James E., 
Athens, Ga. 

Popovich, Maxim, University of Redlands, Red- 
lands, Calif. 

Portland Junior Civic Theatre, 1530 S$. W. Yam- 
hill St., Portland 5, Ore. 

Portland, Children’s Theatre of Granville Recre- 
ation Center, Portland 3, Me. 

Portland, Library Assoc., Miriam K. Weber, 
Portland, Ore. 

Potter, Gail, Florida Southern College, Lakeland, 
Fla. 

Poull, Jean, 361 5th Ave. W., Eugene, Ore. 

Powell, Florence, Middletown H. S., Middle- 
town, Ohio 

Powell, Freda G., Sul Ross State College, Alpine, 

Powell, Jim, 574 West End Ave., Apt. 91, New 
York 24, N. Y. 

Powell, Rose, Perryton H. S., Perryton, Tex. 

Powell, Vio Mae, Idaho State College, Pocatello, 
Ida, 

Powers, Verne, 610 Thomas Rd., Lynchburg, Va. 

Pratt, Mary S., Barker Central School, Barker, 

Prescott, Eleanor, 35 Temple Place, 

Pressev. Benfield, Dartmouth College, Hanover. 

Price, Grace, 6701 Reynolds St., Pittsburgh 6, 
Pa. 

Price, Irvin Howard, 4244 N. Mozart, Chicago, 
Ill. 

Prickett, Charles F., Pasadena Playhouse Assn., 
94 S. Fl Molino Ave.. Pasadena, Calif. 

Princeton University Library, Princeton, N. J. 

Prins, Ruth B., University of Washington, Se- 
attle 5, Wash. 

Prisk, Berneice, San Jose State College, San Jose, 
Calif. 

Prosper, Arthur F., South Lake H. S., St. Clair 
Shores, Mich. 

Pullen, Mrs. A. M., Jr., 20814 Isabel St., Greens- 
boro, N. C. 

Pullinger, A. J. H., Yale University, New Haven, 
Conn. 

Purcell, Don, National Youth Theatre, 
York 13, N. Y. 

Purdue University Libraries, Lafayette, Ind. 


Putman, Ivan, Jr., Box 531, College Station, 
Pullman, Wash. 


School, 


Ruth E., Eastwood Ave., Ithaca, 
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University of Georgia, 


Passaic, 


New 


Putnick, Rev. Robert J., Elder H. S., Cincinnati 
5, Ohio 


Quintus, Bernice M., Room, go. Blaine Hall, 
University of Washington, Seattle 5, Wash. 


Racine Children’s Theatre, Mrs. Louis ‘Trub- 
shaw, 255 Lafayette Ave., Racine, Wisc. 
Ragotzy, Jack P., 161 W. 74th St., New York 23, 

Ragsdale, Mrs. 
Grande, Ore. 

Raines, Lester, Box 326, Montgomery, Ala. 

Rakauskas, Rev. S., O.S.B., St. Bede College, 
Peru, Ill. 

Ralph, David C., University of Missouri, Colum- 
bit, Mo. 

Ramel, Isabelle C., 
more, 1., N.Y: 

Ramey, Howard L.. 
Ore: 

Ramsey, E. Jean, Penn Hall Jr. College, Cham- 
bersburg, Pa. 

Ram’s Head, ASSU, Stanford University, Stan- 
ford, Calif. 

Randall, Ann H., The Randall School, 174 Ann 
St., Hartford, Conn. 

Randall, Dorothy Myrick Randall, State Univer- 
sitv of Towa, Iowa City, Iowa 


Donald C., 1302 Eighth, La 


209 Kenwood Place, Bell- 


2854 N.E. 45th, Portland 


Randall, Paul E., Box 402 Temple University, 


Philadelphia 22, Pa. 
Randall, Robert B., 
Fulton, Mo. 


Randles, Patricia A., University of Washington, 


Seattle 5, Wash. 

Ransom, Paul, 235 E. 22nd St., New York 10, 

Rapp, Franz, 2205—42nd St., N.W., Washington 
7, D. C 


+e 

Reardon, William R., 204-14 Stanford Village. 
Stanford, Calif. 

Reaves, L. R., Supt. of Schools, Forrest, N. M. 

Redd, Alta A., Fast H. S., Salt Lake City 2, 
Utah 

Redford, Grant H., University of Washington, 
Seattle 5, Wash. 

Reed, Frieda E., 376 Fairfax Rd., Drexel Hill, 
Pa. 

Reeder, Mrs. S. W., 903 N. 66th St., Lincoln, 
Nebr. 

Reely, Ann, The Lewis & Clark H. S., Spokane 
g, Wash. 

Redlands, 
Calif. 

Reese, Truman ]J., Washington Junior H. S., 
Bethlehem, Pa. 

Reglein, Ned L., John Wiley & Sons, Inc., 440 
Fourth Ave., New York 16, N. Y. 

Rehbock, Pearl, 10010 DeKoven Drive, 
Tacoma g, Wash. 

Reibel, Paula, 2907 Kingsbridge Terrace, Bronx 
Neo ¥. 

Reid, Emily C., Proviso Twp. H. S., Maywood, 


University of, Theatre, Redlands, 


S.W., 


Reid, Sue Stripling, Henrietta, Tex. 


Reifsneider, Robert D., Pennsylvania State Col- 
lege, State College, Pa. 


William Woods College, 
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Reinbold, Gertrude, St. Mary’s Female Seminary 
& Junior College, St. Mary’s City, Md. 

Reisler, Mrs. Philip B., Box 174, Butler Univ., 
Indianapolis 8, Ind. 

Renne, George J., Red Oak H. S., Red Oak, 
lowa 

Reuter, Anna Helen, 649 Wrightwood, Chicago 


14, Ill. 
Reynolds, Robert, P. 49, University Village, 
Como & 28th Aves., S.E., Minneapolis 14, 
Minn. 


Reynolds, Vern, 293 Mather St., New Braunfels, 

Rice, Flinor, Orrington School, 2700 Orrington 
Ave., Evanston, 

Rice, Joseph F., 254 $. Windsor Blvd., Los An- 
geles, Calif. 


Rice, Virginia D., William Jewell College, 30 
S. Jewell Street, Liberty, Mo. 
Richardson, Genevieve, University of Illinois, 


Urbana, Ill. 
Richey, Robert L., ‘Tarkio College, Tarkio, Mo. 
Richmond, Children’s Theatre of, Mrs. Alex- 
ander H. Williams, 1806 S. Boulevard, Rich- 
mond, Va. j 
Richmond Union H. S. Library, Mrs. B. Kertis, 
2grd & Tulare Ave., Richmond, Calif. 
Ricker, Benjamin F., Bala-Cynwyd Junior High 
School, Bala-Cynwyd, Pa. 


Rickert, Corrine H., 1405 N.E. 6th ‘Terrace, 
Gainesville, Fla. 
Rickert, Robert T., University of Florida, 


Gainesville, Fla. 
Rickett, Mrs. Olla, 
Cortland, N. Y. 
Riddell, Mrs. Richard, g044 E. Shorewood Dr., 

Apt. 286, Seattle, Wash. 

Rider, Richard Lee, c/o Inst. of Communica- 
tions Research, University of Illinois, Urbana, 
Ill. 

Ridout, Albert K., Pelham H. S., Pelham, N. Y. 

Riegner, Elizabeth L., Salem College, Winston- 
Salem, N. C. 

Riehl, Bernice G., No. 1 
Wash. 

Rife, C. David, Kenyon College Library, Gam- 
bier, Ohio 

Riggs, Mary R., 406 42nd Street, Des Moines, 
Iowa 

Rike, Mrs. James H., Iskagna Drive, Knoxville, 
Tenn. 

Riley, Jeanne, UCLA, Los Angeles, Calif. 

Ringer, Eleanor M., Sweet Briar College, Sweet 
Briar, Va. 

Risetter, Agnes, Lee, Ill. 

Ringland, Jeannette, Coe College, Cedar Rapids, 
Iowa 

Risoli, Clare Anne, 
Chappaqua, N. Y. 

Roach, Bruce, University of ‘Texas, Austin, Tex. 

Roach, Josh P., Texas State College for Women, 
Denton, Tex. 

Roanoke Junior League, Mrs. B. W. Morris, Jr., 
2208 S. Jefferson St., Roanoke, Va. 

Robb, Alan R., 1414 W. Selby Lane, Redwood 
City, Calif. 

Robbins, Grace, New Hanover H. S., Wilming- 
ton, N. C. 

Robbins, Robert J., Denison University, Gran- 
ville, Ohio 

Roberg, Ethel, Franklin H. S., Cedar Rapids, 
Iowa 


State Teachers College, 


East Rd., Tacoma 3, 


Horace Greeley School, 


Robertson, Eva L., 10714 S$. Main St., Kendall- 
ville, Ind. 

Robertson, Strowan, 326 E. 
bor, Mich. 

Robertson, William, 4549 Colfax Ave., No. Hol- 
lywood, Calif. 

Robinson, Claudia Webster, Northwestern Uni- 
versity Theatre, Evanston, III. 

Robinson, Ethel, Bakersfield Jr. College, Bakers- 
field, Calif. 

Robinson, Horace W., 
Eugene, Ore. 


Liberty, Ann Ar- 


University of Oregon, 


Robinson, Marie J., 52 Livingston PI., Lock- 
port, N. Y. 
Robinson, Mrs. Marion, Goucher College, 


Towson, Baltimore 4, Md. 

Robinson, Mazie, Bard-Avon School, go5 N. 
Charles St., Baltimore 1, Md. 

Robson, John L., Vanport Extension Center, 
Portland 3, Ore. 

Rock, Norman E., Stanford University, Stanford, 
Calif. 

Rockefeller, Kay, 
Dept., gend & Lexington Ave., 
N. y 

Rockford College Dramatic Club, Rockford, IIL. 

Roe, Donald R., Colorado Springs H. S., Colo- 
rado Springs, Colo. 

Rohe, Paul S., Rhode Island State College, 
Kingston, R. I. 

Rollins, Cecil A., 3 First Rangeway, Waterville, 
Me. 

Roper, Miss Marie L., 76 Cannon St., Charleston 
15, S. C. 

Rosary College, Speech & Drama Dept., 
Forest, Ill. 

Rose, Mary J., 63 St. Edmunds Dr., Toronto 12, 
Can. 

Rosekrans, Janet Mary, 9932 Yates Ave. South, 
Chicago, II. 


YM & YWHA. Educational 
New York, 


River 


Rosenblum, Manuel, Middletown H. S., Middle- . 


town, N. Y. 

Ross, Darrell F., 11269 Riverside Drive, No. 
Hollywood, Calif. 

Ross, Harold W., Museum of Fine Arts, Rich- 
mond, Va. 

Ross, Maude, 215 1st St. N.E., Miami, Okla. 

Roten, Paul, 534 North State, Ann Arbor, Mich. 

Rothberg, Benjamin, Girard College, University 
of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Rothhaar, J. Robert, Marion H. S., Marion, Ind. 

Rowe, Grace L., Independence Junior High, 
Independence, Mo. 

Rowe, Thoburn D., Washington Park H. S., 
Racine, Wisc. 

Rozenbeek, Boekhandel B. C., Schoutenstraat 2, 
Hilversum, Holland 

Rubin, Alan D., 1547 E. Blvd., 
Ohio 

Rubin, 
Conn. 

Rudick, Lawrence W., Bldg. 216, Stanford Vil- 
lage, Stanford, Calif. 

Rukgaber, Cecile, 829-grd Ave. S.E., Apt. B, 
Cedar Rapids, Iowa 

Russell, David R., Southern Methodist Univer- 
sity, Dallas 5, Tex. 

Russell, Douglas, Carnegie Inst. of Tech., Pitts- 
burgh 13, Pa. 

Russell, Mollie, Chaney 
Ohio 


Cleveland 6, 


Joel E., Yale University, New Haven, 


H. S., Youngstown, 


go 


Russell, Walter S., 
Springfield, Ohio 
Russell, William E., Jr., 
Texarkana, Tex. 
Russell, William J., 

ston, Ill. 


Springfield Civic Theatre, 
Texas Senior H. S., 


630 Library Place, Evan- 


St. John’s College, Winfield, Kans. 

St. Michael's College, Library, Winooski Park, 
Vt. 

St. Petersburg Junior College Library, St. Peters- 
burg 6, Fla. 

Salek, Joseph T., San Antonio Little Theatre, 
506 Villita St., San Antonio 5, Tex. 

Salisbury, H. E., Mark Keppel H. S., 
Hellman, Alhambra, Calif. 

Sallee, Hilmar, Linneus, Mo. 

Saltzberg, Geraldine, James Monroe H. S., New 
York 59, N. Y. 

Sanchez, Angela G., Pampanga H. S., San Fer- 
nando, Pampanga, Philippines 

Sanderson, Virginia, Ohio State University, Co- 
lumbus 10, Ohio 

Sandle, Floyd L., Grambling College, Grambling, 
La 


501 East 


Sandles, Beatrice E., Lew Wallace H. S., Gary, 
Ind. 

San Francisco Children’s Theatre <Assn., 2800 
Broadway, San Francisco, Calif. 

San Francisco, Junior League of, Mark Hopkins 
Hotel, San Francisco 8, Calif. 

San Francisco State College Library, San Fran- 
cisco 2, Calif. 

San Jose State College Library, 
Calif. 

Santa Barbara Children’s Theatre, Thomas 
Brooks Faunce, 3566 La Entrada, Santa Bar- 
bara, Calif. 

Santa Barbara College Library, Santa Barbara, 
Calif. 

Sargent, James M., 
Lex. 

Sauer, Christine M., Classical H. S., 235 State 
St., Springfield 5, Mass. 

Savage, Donald, Oshkosh State Teachers College, 
Oshkosh, Wisc. 

Savage, George, 5526 17th Ave. N.E., Seattle 5, 
Wash. 

Savage, Mrs. George M.., 
Seattle 5, Wash. 

Savage, Lillian, 403 E. Gurley St., Prescott, Ariz. 

Sawyer, Louise A., Valdosta State College, Val- 
dosta, Ga. 

Saye, Leona, 109 E. College, Blackwell, Okla. 

Scales, Mrs. Walter, Conway, Ark. 

Scammon, Howard M., Jr., 616 Prince George 
St., Williamsburg, Va. 

Schaal, David G., Box 4, University Station, 
Urbana, Il. 

Schaeffer, M. Harris, Box 402, Temple Univer- 
sity, Philadelphia 22, Pa. 

Schaffer, Pauline W., O. Box 4434, 
Ariz. 

Scharrer, Joseph, 220 West Norman Ave., Day- 
ton 5, Ohio 

Schein, Mildred, 618 N. 13th St., East St. Louis, 
Ill. 


Schellhase, Claire, 316 W. Pine St., 
Wisc. 

Schlagel, Lowden A., 621 Oak St., 
apolis 14, Minn. 


San Jose 14, 


University of Texas, Austin 


5526 17th Ave. N.E., 


Tucson, 


Platteville, 


S.E., Minne- 


Schlosser, William E., University of Oregon, 
Eugene, Ore. 

Schmiedeler, Helena, 650 Masonic Avenue, San 
Francisco, Calif. 

Schnitzer, Robert C., 4 E. 28th St., New York 
1G, Ni 

Schnitzler, Henry, University of Calif., Los An- 
geles 24, Calif. 

Schoenhut, George W., Hanover, N. H. 

Schooley, Marjorie, 135 N. Baird St., Rhine- 
lander, Wisc. 

Schram, Frances, Briggs Management, 402 ‘Times 
Bldg., New York 18, N. Y. 

Schram, Ralph L., P. O. Box 1, Millbrae, Calif. 

Schreck, Everett M., Ohio State University, Co- 
lumbus, Ohio 

Schrottky, Oleda, Girl Scout Headquarters, 155 
E. 44th St., New York 17, N. Y. 

Schryer, Mal, 405 S. 6th, Pocatello, Idaho 

Schulz, Ronald, Northwestern University ‘Thea- 
tre, Evanston, Ill. 

Schwartz, Bertha H., 707 Ivy St., Hot Springs, 
N. M. 
Schwartz, Jack, Box 195, State ‘Teachers College, 
Livingston, Ala. . 
Schwartz, Mrs. Robert, 17 Winthrop Ave., Bir- 
mingham 9g, Ala. 

Schwimley, Florence, Berkeley H. S., Berkeley 8, 
Calif. 

Scott, Charles E., 
ville, Ind. 

Scott, Joseph W., University of Illinois, Urbana, 
Ill. 


Wabash College, Crawfords- 


Scott, Leona, Normal Station, Conway, Ark. 

Scott, W. Francis, Spring Valley H. S., Spring 
Valley, N. Y. 

Scranton University Library, Josephine Savaro, 
Scranton 3, Pa. 

Scripps College Library, Claremont, Calif. 

Scully, Daniel W., 1040 West 35th St., Los An- 
geles 7, Calif. 

Seabury, Hugh F., University of Iowa, Iowa 
City, Iowa 

Sealock, Robert W., Springfield Senior High 
School, Springfield, Ohio 

Searle, Mrs. Helen, Briarcliff Junior College, 
Briarcliff Manor, N. Y. 

Seattle Junior Programs, Inc., Miss Muriel Maw- 
er, Ex. Sec., 1385 Dexter Horton Bldg., Seattle, 
Wash. 

Seattle Public Library, Periodical Department, 
jth Ave. & Madison St., Seattle 4, Wash. 
Seaver, Robert C., 13 Holyoke St., Cambridge 

38, Mass. 

Seaver, Robert E.. 545 W. 1tith St., Apt. 10-G, 
New York 25, N. Y. 

Seibert, Roberta, Webster Groves H. S., Webster 
Groves 19, Mo. 

Seidler, Ann, 29 Grace Ct., Brooklyn 2, N. Y. 

Selden, Samuel. Box 951 Carolina Playmakers, 
Chapel Hill, N. C. 

Sellman, Hunton D., San Diego State College, 
San Diego, Calif. 

Seltzer, Jerome M., 1133 W. 36th Place, Los 
Angeles 7, Calif. 

Semenza, Amato A., Fordham University, Bronx 
58, N. Y. 

Shadduck, Frank A., Northern School Supply 
Co., 1505 N.W. Lovejoy St., Portland 9, Ore. 
Shade, C. Edwin, R. D. 1, Box 134-A, Lingles- 

town, Pa. 


Shafer, Richard S., University H. S., Ann Arbor, 
Mich. 

Shaffer, James F., Franklin H. S., Portland, Ore. 

Sharee, Elissa, Theatre Studio, 782 Perkins Way, 
Sacramento, Calif. 

Shattuck, Charles H., 116 Lincoln Hall, Urbana, 
Ill. 

Shaver, Claude L., 
Baton Rouge, La. 

Shaw, Phyllis, Henry C. Conrad H. S., Wilming- 
ton 177, Del. 

Shaw, Virgie Lee, 4608 Hunt Ave., Chevy Chase 
15, Md. 

Shaw, Waunita Taylor, Drake University, Des 
Moines, lowa 

Shearer, Juanita H., Brazil Senior H. S., Brazil, 
Ind. 

Sheerer, Weldon F., Sandusky H. S., Sandusky, 
Ohio 


Louisiana State University, 


Sheets, Roberta D., Roosevelt H. S., Cedar 
Rapids, Iowa 

Shere, Patrick Orr, 206A Village, Stanford, 
Calif. 


Sherk, H. Dennis, Kansas State Teachers College, 
Emporia, Kans. 

Sherman, Susanne K., 153 Richmond Rd., Wil- 
liamsburg, Va. 

Shiffler, Harold C., 119 S. Linn, Apt. 5, 
City, Iowa 

Shipley, E. Lucile, Riverside-Brookfield H. S., 
Riverside, Ill. 

Short, James E., 
Vista, Ga. 

Shucart-Novak, Molly, Samuel Gompers Jr. 
High, 234 E. 112th St., Los Angeles, Calif. 

Shutt, James Willard, 1487 Neil Ave., Columbus, 
Ohio 

Sievers, W. David, University of California, Los 
Angeles 24, Calif. 

Silbiger, Norbert, 790 National Road W., Rich- 
mond, Indiana 

Simonetti, Esther, 292 Dean St., Akron 4, Ohio 

Simpson, Gwen Holly, Marywood School for 
Girls, 156 Avenue 64, Pasadena, Calif. 

Simpson, William Thornton, Springfield College, 
Springfield 9, Mass. 

Sinclair, Mrs. Donald G. C., 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Singleton, M. D., Sparks H. S., Sparks, Nev. 

Sipiora, Helen, 5446 W. Fulton St., Chicago 44, 
Til. 

Sittig, John H., Radio & Audio-visual Educa- 
tion, Columbus Public Schools, Columbus 15, 
Ohio 

Sizer, Ted, 808 East Ann St., Ann Arbor, Mich. 

Skidmore, Mary G., Box 894, Kingman, Ariz. 

Skillman, Bill, Harding College, Searcy, Ark. 

Skinner, Kathryn, 311 Milwaukee St., Water- 
town, Wisc. 

Skinner, Ted, Texas College of Arts & Indus- 
tries, Kingsville, Tex. 

Slight, Pvt. Richard B., 18090616, 3702 Trng. 
Sq.. Flight 5418, Lackland Air Force Base, 
San Antonio, Tex. 

Smalley, Webster L., American National Thea- 
tre & Academy, University of Illinois, Urbana, 
Ill. 


Iowa 


Marion County H. S., Buena 


1184 Union St., 


Smedberg, George C., 488 Bryant -St., San Fran- 
cisco, Calif. 

Smith College Theatre Dept., Student’s Bldg., 
Northampton, Mass. 


Smith, Alden, San Jose State College, San Jose, 
Calif. 

Smith, Bette, Box 106, Erding Air Base, A.P.O. 
207, c/o P. M., New York, N. Y. 

Smith, Mrs. Blackwell, 350 Mercer Rd., Prince- 
ton, N. J. 

Smith, C. Duryea, III, Alfred University, Alfred, 
be ¥. 

Smith, Doris, 1806 N.E. 13th, Portland 12, Ore. 

Smith, Earl Hobson, Lincoln Memorial Uni- 
versity, Harrogate, Tenn. 

Smith, Elden T., Bowling Green State Univer- 
sity, Bowling Green, Ohio 

Smith, Esther, Western Maryland College, West- 
minster, Md. 

Smith, Harvey K., Yale University, New Haven, 
Conn. 
Smith, Herbert L., 50 Delaware Ave., Albany, 
N. Y. 
Smith, J. 
Ohio 
Smith, Janet K., Florida State University, Talla- 
hassee, Fla. 

Smith, Joseph F., University of Hawaii, Hono- 
lulu, T. H. 

Smith, Milton, Columbia University, New York 

N. Y. 

Smith, Mona W., Wilson School, Battle Creek, 
Mich. 

Smith, Ollington E., 1214 O'Neil St., Houston 3, 
Tex. 

Smith, Patricia, McKinley H. S., Cedar Rapids, 
Iowa 

Smith, Ralph L., New York State College tor 
Teachers, Buffalo 22, N. Y. 

Smith, Ross D., Purdue University, Lafayette, 
Ind. 

Smith, Vivian M., University of Georgia Libra- 
ries, Acquisitions Division, Athens, Ga. 

Smith, Warren S., Pennsylvania State College, 
State College, Pa. 

Smith, Wm. E., Battle Creek H. S., Battle Creek, 
Mich. 

Snapp, Edwin, University of New Mexico, Albu- 
querque, N. M. 

Snegoff, Mark, UCLA, Los Angeles 24, Calif. 

Snook, Lee O., Row, Peterson & Co., 1911 
Ridge Ave., Evanston, IIl. 

Sobel, Bernard, 7 Park Ave., New York, N. Y. 

Sobieske, Don, Hayward Union High School, 
Hayward, Calif. 

Sokol, Ruth A., LaGrange Public Schools, La- 
Grange, 

Solem, Delmar E., 2615 Girard No. 3, Evanston, 
Ill. 

Soli, Audrey D., Genoa Township H. S., Genoa, 
Ill. 

Sollers, John F., Lawrence College, Appleton, 
Wisc. 

Sommer, Leonard, 
Bend, Ind. 

Sondheimer, Hans, Dramatic Workshop of the 
New School, 247 W. 48th St., New York 19, 
N. 

South Dakota University Library, Vermillion, 
Ss. D 

Southern Assoc. of Dram. & Speech Arts, c/o 
Prof. Thomas E. Poag, Tennessee State Col- 
lege, Nashville, Tenn. 

Speech Assn., Southern California, Esther Stodel, 
15010 Hesby St., Van Nuys, Calif. 


F., Otterbein College, Westerville, 


27; 


1023 Portage Ave., South 
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Southworth, Mrs. Jen, Central Kitsa H. S., Sil- 
verdale, Wash. 

Spalding, Wyman, 1802 S. Bundy Dr., Los An- 
geles 25, Calif. 

Sparks, Melba Day, Jefferson H. S., Portland 11, 
Ore. 

Spear, Richard D., University 
Theatre, Minneapolis 14, Minn. 

Speer, Margaret, 3915 Flora Place, St. Louis 10, 
Mo. 
Spence, Herbert, 
Curtis, Nebr. 
Spencer, Mrs. George H., Jr., 141 Waverly Place, 
Duluth 3, Minn. 

Spencer, Sara, The Children’s Theatre Press, 
Anchorage, Ky. 

Spenker, Lenyth R., Kingscote Gardens, Stan- 
ford, Calif. 

Spevak, Marie, R.R. 1, Rupert, Idaho 

Spickard, Elma M., Peoria H. S., Peoria, Ill. 

Spier, Christopher L., Center Theatre, 8th and 
Bell, Seattle 1, Wash. 

Spitz, J. N., General Beadle Teacher's College, 
Madison, S. D. 

Spokane Children’s Theatre, E. 4038 4th Ave., 
Spokane 15, Wash. 
Spolin, Viola, Young Actors Company, 1745 
North La Brea Ave., Hollywood 46, Calif. 
Sponheimer, Mary A., 20 Sixth St., Ansonia, 
Conn. 

Springer, Angus, Southwestern University, S. U. 
Station, Box 333, Georgetown, Tex. 

Squire, Idalice, University of Washington, Seat- 
tle 5, Wash. 

Stahl, Herbert M., University of Southern Cali- 
fornia, Los Angeles 7, Calif. 

Stainton, Walter H., Goldwin Smith Hall, Cor- 
nell University, Ithaca, N. Y. 

Stalmaster, Lynn, 9377 W. Olympic Blvd., Be- 
verly Hills, Calif. 

Stamey, Enoch L., L-1A Cameron Court Apts., 
Raleigh, N. C. 

Stanford University Library, Periodicals Room 
4430, Stanford, Calif. 

Statham, C. Mack, Trinity University, San An- 
tonio, Tex. 

Starlin, Glen, University of Oregon, Eugene, 
Ore. 

Stebbins, Marian, 480 Palo Alto Ave., Palo Alto, 
Calif. 

Steetle, Ralph W., Louisiana State University, 
Baton Rouge 3, La. 

Stein, Oren L., UCLA, Los Angeles 24, Calif. 

Steinmetz, Dorothy, Park College, Parkville, Mo. 

Stephens, L. Louise, 530 Fortuna Ave., San 
Leandro, Calif. 

Stephenson, Edward S., GH, FEC, APO 500, c/o 
PM, San Francisco, Calif. 

Stephenson, Jim Bob, 2101 Devonshire Rd., Ann 
Arbor, Mich. 

Stevens, A. Wilber, University of Washington, 
Seattle, Wash. 

Stevens, John W., United Township H. S., East 
Moline, IIl. 

Stevens, Robert W., Buchanan H. S., Buchanan, 
Va. 

Stewart, Robert I., Joan of Arc Community Cen- 
ter, 154 W. ggrd St., New York 25, N. Y. 
Stites, William L., University of Portland, Port- 

land 3, Ore. 
Stitzel, Mrs. J. A., 1912 Lincoln, Chicago, III. 
Stoerker, Lewis W., Ripon College, Ripon, Wisc. 


of Minnesota 


Nebraska School of Agri., 


Stoffel, Walter J., The Principia, 5539 Page 
Blvd., St. Louis 12, Mo. 

Stolp, Dorothy, Louisiana State University, Ba- 
ton Rouge, La. 

Stover. Irving C., Stetson University, De Land, 
Fla. 

Strawbridge Productions, Edwin Strawbridge, 
Pound Ridge Rd., Bedford, N. Y. 

Strayer, Hazel B., Iowa State Teachers College, 
Cedar Falls, Iowa 

Streeter, Mildred, 77 Greenvale Ave., Yonkers, 
NN. 

Strickland, F. Cowles, Stanford University, Stan- 
ford, Calif. 

Stron, Mary Jane, Ohio State University, Co- 
lumbus, Ohio 

Stuart, Jeanette, Central H. S., Lima, Ohio 

Stuart, Marion, Champaign Senior High School, 
Champaign, IIl. 

Stump, E. Turner, Kent State University, Kent, 
Ohio 

Sullivan, Mrs. A. N., 58 Roble Rd., Berkeley, 
Calif. 

Sul Ross State College, Speech Department, Al- 
pine, Tex. 

Summers, Morris F., Lincoln H. S., Tacoma, 
Wash. 

Sunset H. S., Dallas, Tex. 

Swanson, Ruth, UCLA, Los Angeles 24, Calif. 

Swanson, Wesley, University of Illinois, Urbana, 
Ill. 

Swiger, Ottis F., Shorewood H. S., Shorewood, 
Wisc. 

Swint, Mary Christine, 321 Center Ave., Weston, 
W. Va. 

Synon, Mary, 1123 W. 79th St., Chicago 20, Il. 


Tallcott, Rollo A., Ithaca College, Ithaca, N. Y. 

Tampa, Junior League of, c/o Mrs. James T. 
Swann, Jr., 2502 Watrous Ave., Tampa, Fla. 

Tanner, Lillian E., 1228 Fairmont St., N. W., 
Washington 9, D. C. 

Tasman, Norma, Fort Hamilton H. S., Shore 
Rd. & 8grd St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Taylor, Mrs. Eugene, 929 Country Club Rd., 
Asheville, N. C. 

Taylor, Mrs. Joshua, 2515 Sunset Drive, Tacoma 
6, Wash. 

Taylor, Mildred Karch, Box 563, Stanford, Calif. 

Teague, Mrs. Kenneth A., Alma H. S., Alma, 
Ark. 

Temple University Sullivan Memorial Library, 
Philadelphia 22, Pa. 

Terry, Naomi B., McCaskey H. S., Lancaster, 
Pa. 

Texas, University of, Dept. of Drama, Austin 12, 
Tex. 

Thane, Adele, 80 Revere St., Boston 14, Mass. 

Thayer, Barbara L., Union Endicott H. S., Endi- 
¥. 

Theatre Production Service, Jean Rosenthal, 
1430 Broadway, New York 18, N. Y. 

Theta Alpha Phi, c/o Lee Novelle, Indiana 
University, Bloomington, Ind. 

Thiriot, Joseph E., Las Vegas H. S., Las Vegas, 
Nev. 

Thomas, Dwight, 869 N. Seminary St., Gales- 
burg, Ill. 

Thompson, Alan R., University of California, 
Berkeley 4, Calif. 

Thompson, Barney M., Lambuth College, Jack- 
son, Tenn. 
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Thompson, David D., Fostoria H. S., Fostoria, 
Ohio 

Thompson, David W., University of Minnesota, 
Minneapolis 14, Minn. 

Thompson, James, 812 7th St. S.E., Minneapo- 
lis, Minn. 

Thompson, Julie, 20-43 goth St., Long Island 
City 5, N. Y. 

Thompson, Thelma, Troy H. S., Troy, Ohio 

Thompson, Robert E., Rosary College, River 
Forest, Il. 

Thoms, Miss Agnes K., H. S., 
Mass. 
Thomson, Mrs. Lewis C., Drewry Farm Lane, 
Cincinnati 27, Ohio 
Thon, Frederick, Bryn 
Mawr, Pa. 

Tidmarsh, Robert, Allegheny College, Mead- 
ville, Pa. 

Tillery, Mrs. Maurya, 1512 Kingsway Rd., Balti- 
more 18, Md. 

Tohill, Elizabeth, STC, Glassboro, N. J. 

Tokos, Virginia P., Forest Grove Union H. S., 
Forest Grove, Ore. 

Tolchinova, Mascha, 1319 Touhy Ave., Chicago 
26, Ill. 

Tonsfeldt, Lucile, St. Mary's College, Notre 
Dame, Ind. 

Topeka H. S. Masque & Wig Club, c/o Gertrude 
S. Wheeler, Topeka, Kans. 

Tornquist, Don, Augustana College, Rock Is- 
land, Ill. 

Torovsky, Vivian, Mount Vernon Seminary, 
2100 Foxhall Rd., Washington 7, D. C. 

Townsend, Mrs. Harold, 719 Florida Ave., Oak 
Ridge, Tenn. 

Trapido, Joel, University of Hawaii, Honolulu, 
| 


Northampton, 


Mawr College, Bryn 


Travis, Stanley D., University of Buffalo, Buffalo 
14, N. 

Trenton Free Public Library, New Jersey 

Trumbauer, Walter H., Alabama College, Mon- 
tevallo, Ala. 

Truse, Blanche, 533 Prospect Ave., Bethlehem, 
Pa. 

Tucker, Lawrence E., Illinois Wesleyan Univer- 
sity, Bloomington, III. 

Tulane University Howard-Tilton Library, New 
Orleans 18, La. 

Tulchin, Hal, 802 E. Washington, Iowa City, 
Iowa 

Tully, Kathleen D., Brillion H. S., 
Wisc. 

Tulman, Marvin H., Great Neck H. S., Great 
Neck, N. Y. 

Tumin, Richard, UCLA, Los Angeles 24, Calif. 

Turbyfill, Subert, Box 311, Balboa, Canal Zone 


Turner, Carol, Ohio State University, Colum- 
bus, Ohio 

Turner, Elsie, University of Minnesota, Minnea- 
polis 14, Minn. 

Turner, Travis T., Norview H. S., Norfolk 13, 
Va. 

Tweedie, Lola F., Fremont H. S., Oakland, 
Calif. 

Tyburski, Leo T., 472 S. Franklin St., Wilkes- 
Barre, Pa. 

Tycko, Greta M., 1449 Veteran .Ave., Los Ange- 
les 24, Calif. 

Tyler, Gerald, Drama Adviser, County Hall, 
Wakefield, Yorkshire, England 


Brillion, 


Underwood, Marion L., Glendale H. S., Glen- 


dale, Calif. 

Utah Theatre, University of, Salt Lake City, 
Utah 

Utah State Agriculture College, Speech & Drama 
Dept., Logan, Utah 

Utica Junior League, c/o Mrs. Hugh R. Jones, 
Paris Rd., F, New Hartford, N. Y. 


Vactor, Eleanor, 2258 N. Beachwood Drive, Los 
Angeles 28, Calif. 

Vancouver Public Library, Main Library, Van 
couver, B. C., Can. 

Van Den Heurk, Grace, Milwaukee-Downer Col- 
lege, Milwaukee, Wisc. 

Vanderlain, Aldona, Garrison Jr. H. S., Balti- 
more, Md. 

Vandermeulen, Earl L., Port Jefferson H. S., 
Port Jefferson, L. I., N. Y. 

Van Duzer, John, 350 Plaza Ave., Arcata, Calif. 

Van Meter, John, Catholic University of Amer- 
ica, Washington 17, D. C. 

Van Slyke, Sally, 504 N. Highland Ave., ‘Tucson, 
Ariz. 

Vardac, A. Nicholas, Stanford University, Calif. 

Vaupell, Edna, 1004 E. Galer, Seattle 2, Wash. 

Verzett, Marion C., Springsteen Ave., Pearl 
River, N. Y. 

Veterans Administration, Chief of Entertain- 
ment Special Services, Munitions Building, 
Washington 25, D. C 

Viehman, Theodore, 3515 E. gist Place, ‘Tulsa, 
Okla. 

Villisca H. S., c/o Lina Foster, Villisca, Iowa 

Vincent, Lawrence C., Shaker Heights Jr. H. S., 
Cleveland 20, Ohio 

Virginia High School League, Mr. Willis L. 
Ward, Box 1487, University Station, Char- 
lottesville, Va. 

Virginia, University of, The Alderman Library, 
Acquisitions Division, Charlottesville, Va. 
Virginia, University of, School of Speech & 
Drama, Biology Annex, Charlottesville, Va. 
Volbach, Walther R., Texas Christian Univer- 

sity, Fort Worth 9, Tex. 

Von Tornow, Georgiana, State Teachers College, 
Fredonia, N. Y. 
Voorhees, Lillian W., 
Nashville 8, Tenn. 


Fisk University, Box 169, 


Wade, Virgilia, Simpson College, Indianola, 
Iowa. 

Wagner, F. J., Luther College, Regina, Sask., 
Can. 


Walker, Evelyn, Ramsay H. S., Birmingham 5, 
Ala. 

Walker, Mrs. H. Brooks, 5 Fair St., 
Mass. 

Walker, John A., 1618 Del Mar Drive, Char- 
lottesville, Va. 

Walker, Morton, University of Minnesota, Minn: 
eapolis 14, Minn. 

Walker, Phillip, Southwestern Louisiana _Ins.- 
Lafayette, La. 

Walker, Robert J., Wilson Jr. College, Chicago 
21, Til. 

Walkup, Fairfax P., University of Arizona, Tuc- 
‘on, Ariz. 

Wall, Mrs. Dorothy Bolton, Hazel Park H. S., 
Hazel Park, Mich. 

Wall, Mary Kay, Flower Tech. H. S., Chicago, 
Ill. 


Nantucket 
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Watson, Leland H., 


Alfred, Wallace Puppets, 10g Chris- 
topher St., New York, N. Y. 

Wallman, L. A., Fairmont State College, Fair- 
mont, W. Va. 


Wallace, 


Walsh, M. Louise, Marylhurst College, Maryl- 
hurst, Ore. 


Walsh, Marjorie F., 19 Southfield Rd., Oxford, 
England 
Walters, Violet L., 3835 Girouard Ave., Montre- 


al, Quebec, Can. 

Walton, William, Allegheny College, Meadville 
Pa. 

Ward, Eugene J., George Washington Univer. 
sity, Washington 6, D. C. 

Ward, Julia, 1424 South end, Pocatello, Ida. 

Ward, Margaret E., Austin Peay State College, 
Clarksville, Tenn. 

Ward, Winifred, 
Evanston, 

Wardrip, Dorothy, H. S., Newton, N. J 

Warfield, J. W., Mary Washington College, Uni- 
versity of Virginia, Fredericksburg, Va. 

Warner, Mary-Ellen, Idaho State College, Poca- 
tello, Ida. 

Warren, Harvey T., Box 1912, Hartford, Conn. 

Washington Public Library, Periodicals Divi- 
sion, 499 Pennsylvania Ave. N.W., Washing- 
ton 1, D. C. 

Washington University ‘Thyrsus Dramatic Org, 
St. Louis, Mo. 

Washington, University of, Lib’s 
Division, Seattle 5, Wash. 

Waterman, Kenneth L., Fort Dodge 
College, Fort Dodge, Iowa 

Watson, Gladys, Celoron, N. Y. 

260 Edgewood Ave., New 


Northwestern University, 


Acquisition 


Junior 


Haven, Conn. 

Watters, Don, Ohio State University, Columbus 
10, Ohio 

Wattles, Ruth Jocelyn, Colorado A & M Col- 
lege, Fort Collins. Colo. 

Wattron, Frank, Bakersfield College, Bakers- 
field, Calif. 

Wayne University Theatre, Leonard 
Wayne University, Detroit 1, Mich. 

Waynesburg College Players, James M. Miller, 
Waynesburg, Pa. 

Weaver, J. Clark, University of Florida, Gaines- 
ville, Fla. 

Webb, Chase H., New Mexico Western College. 
Silver City, N. M. 

Webb, Chester J., Cornell College, Mt. Vernon, 
lowa 

Weber College, Ogden, Utah. 
Webster, Margaret, 152 W. 42nd St., Room 619, 
New York 11, N. Y. 
Wedberg, Desmond P., 
York 3, N. Y. 

Wedekind, Betty, Huntington Park High School, 
Huntington Park, Calif. 

Weed. Helen, Tacoma Little Theatre, Tacoma, 
Wash. 

Weigand, Dorothy, 942 West Third, Maryville, 
Mo. 

Weil, Maizie, Upper Darby High School, Upper 
Darby, Pa. 

Weimar, Leora, Champlain College, Plattsburg, 

Weisgerber, Mary Eleanor, Assoc. of Junior 
Leagues, Waldorf-Astoria, New York 22, N. Y. 

Weisman, Herman M., 5815 Snyder Ave., Brook- 
lyn 3, N. Y. 


Leone, 


New York Univ., New 
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Weiss, Harold, Southern Methodist Univ., Dal- 
las, Tex. 

Welch, Constance, 224 
Conn. 

Wellesley College Theatre School, Eldon Wink- 
ler, Wellesley 81, Mass. 

Wellington, Barbara, Durfee High School, Fall 
River, Mass. 

Welsch, J. Dale, Mississippi Southern College, 
Hattiesburg, Miss. 
Welsh, John F., Jr., 
Evanston, Wyo. 
Welsh, Willard, Dodge City Jr. College, Dodge 

City, Kans. 

Weninger, Lloyd F., Carnegie Institute of Tech., 
Pittsburgh 13, Pa. 
Wennstrom, Harold, 

Boise, Ida. 

Wertz, Mildred B., 600 Washington Ave., Cape 
Girardeau, Mo. 

Wesche, Kathryn E., O. E. Bell Junior High 
School, Idaho Falls, Ida. 

Western College Theatre Group, c/o William 
Ireland Duncan, Oxford, Ohio. 

Wethern, Margaret A., Lasell Jr. College, Au- 
burndale 66, Mass. 

Wetzel, Richard A., 
Sayreville, N. J. 

White, Beverly, Putney School, Putney, Vt. 

White, Mrs. Hugh E., 1834 Lynnwood Dr., 
Charlotte 7, N. C. 

White, Melvin R., Univ. of Hawaii, Honolulu, 
Hawaii. 

White, Roi M., 3519 Meridian St., Philadelphia 
36, Pa. 

Whitehill, Buell, Jr., Univ. of Pittsburgh, Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. 

Whiteside, Duncan, Univ. of Mississippi, Uni- 
versity, Miss. 

Whiting, Frank M., Univ. of Minnesota, Min- 
neapolis, Minn. 

Whiting, Robert 
Stamford, Conn. 

Whittemore, Forrest C., 414 W. 120th, Apt. 513, 
New York 27, N. Y. 

Whitten, Robert, Los Angeles City College, Los 
Angeles 27, Calif. 

Wichita Children’s Theatre, c/o Mrs. Maude 
G. Schollenberger, 401 N. Belmont, Wichita 
8, Kans. 

Wiksell, Jean Starr, Louisiana State Univ., Ba- 
ton Rouge, La. 

Wilcox, Hudson F., Enid High School, Enid, 
Okla. 

Wilcox, Ruth A., Marietta College, Marietta, 
Ohio. 

Wilderman, Raymond D., Wartburg College, 
Waverly, Iowa. 

Wilkins, Mrs. Charles H., Augusta High School, 
Augusta, Ark. 

Wilkinsburg Sr. H. S., 747 Wallace Ave., Wil- 
kinsburg, Pa. 

Wilkinson, Alfred O., 205-q Stanford Village, 
Stanford, Calif. 

Williams, Alton, 
mond, Va. 

Williams, Doris Lea, 1407 Cambridge Lane, Co- 
lumbia, S. C. 

Williams, Harry M., 
Ohio. 


Park St., New Haven, 


Evanston High School, 


Boise Junior College, 


Sayreville High School, 


M., Stamford High School, 


Univ. of Richmond, Rich- 


Miami Univ., Oxford, 


Williams, Henry B., The Dartmouth Players, 
Hanover, N. H. 

Williams, Hillis, Burdick High School, Burdick, 
Kans. 

Williams, Loraine, 2312 Bedford Ave., Brooklyn 
a6, N.Y; 
Williams, Mary Foster, William Chrisman High 
School, Independence, Mo. 
Williams, Norma, Liberal High 
Box 819, Liberal, Kans. 

Williams, Richard H., Yuba City 
Yuba City, Calif. 

Williams, Robert & Edith, The Williams Mar- 
ionettes, Route 1, Puyallup, Wash. 

Williams, Ruth M., Delta State Teachers Col- 
lege, Cleveland, Miss. 

Wilson, Asher B., Jr., College of Idaho, Cald- 
well, Ida. 

Wilson, Gerald, Wilson School of Music, Yakima, 
Wash. 
Wilson, Margery, McNeese State College, Lake 
Charles, La. 
Wilson, Ruth H., 
cuse,; N. Y. 

Windt, Valentine B., 
Arbor, Mich. 

Winship, F. Loren, Univ. of Texas, Austin, Tex, 

Winston, Florence, 530 Riverside Dr., New York 

Winter, Roberta, Agnes Scott College, Decatur, 
Ga. 

Winters, E. W., State Teachers College, Bemidji, 
Minn. 

Wirth, Bessie Coat, Wendell 
School, Chicago 15, III. 

Wismer, L. H., Bard College, 
Hudson, New York. 

Witcover, Walt, 470 W. 24th St., New York 11, 

Withey, Joseph A., Utica College of Syracuse 
Univ., Utica, N. Y. 

Woehl, Arthur L., Hunter College, New York 
21, N. Y. 

Wollock, Abe, Montana State 
Mont. 

Wood, Edgar S., WCAE, 
Pittsburgh 19, Pa. 

Wood, Eugene R., Ithaca College, Ithaca, N. Y. 

Wood, Stanley, Iowa State Teachers College, 
Cedar Falls, Iowa. 

Woodard, Mary Jane, Univ. of Wichita, Wich- 
ita, Kans. 

Woodland ‘High School, Thespian Troupe 408, 
c/o Albert Hiddleson, Woodland, Calif. 

Woods, Donald, Univ. of Minnesota, St. 
1, Minn. 

Woods, Margaret S., Univ. of Washington, Seat- 
tle 5, Wash. 

Woodworth, Virginia H., Lakewood Little Thea- 
tre, 17823 Detroit Ave., Lakewood 7, Ohio. 
Work, William, Univ. of Wisconsin, Madison, 

Wisc. 
Worrell, Elizabeth, Mo. State Teachers College, . 
Kirksville, Mo. 
Wright Junior College Library, 
Austin Ave., Chicago 34, Ill. 
Wright, Edward A., Denison Univ., Granville, 
Ohio. 

Wright, Evaline Uhl, Mills College, Oakland 13, 
Calif. 

Wright, G. Harry, Kent State Univ., Kent, Ohio, 


School, P.O. 


Union H. S., 


Eastwood High School, Syra- 


Univ. of Michigan, Ann 


Phillips High 


Annandale-on- 


Univ., Missoula, 


Hotel Wm. Penn, 


North 


3400 


Wright, Mrs. Joel H., Jr., 314 South 50th Ave., 
Omaha, Nebr. 

Wright, John W., Fresno State College, Fresno, 
Calif. 

Wright, Joseph E., Box 76, Vanderbilt Univ., 
Nashville 4, Tenn. 

Wright, Lois Webb, 1625 Portland Ave., St. 
Paul 5, Minn. 

Wright, Mabel Clough, 
School, Wilmington, Del. 

WRU, Cleveland College, Dept. of Dramatic 
Arts c/o William G. McCollom, Cleveland 14, 
Ohio. 

Wurche, Margaret 
Co., Calif. 

Wyckoff, Alexander, Guild O’Crafts, Inc., 684 
Undercliff Ave., Edgewater, N. J. 

Wynn, Earl, Univ. of North Carolina, Chapel 
Hill, N. C. 


Wilmington High 


J., Garberville, Humboldt 


Yakos, Barbara Perrin, Staunton High School, 
Staunton, 

Yale Univ. Drama Dept., c/o Boyd M. Smith, 
New Haven, Conn. 

Yandow, Gerald, Spaulding High School, Barre, 
Vt. 

Yeager, Fay A., Ithaca College, Box 29, Ithaca, 

Yeaton, Kelly, Pennsylvania State College, State 
College, Pa. 
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Yell, Joseph E., Jr., Univ. of New Mexico, Al- 
buquerque, N. M. 

Yocum, Jack H., 602 Waverly Place, Madison, 
Wisc. 

Young, Eleanor, Univ. Campus School, S.1.U., 
Carbondale, Ill. 

Young, James D., George Pepperdine College, 
1121 W. 79th St., Los Angeles 44, Calif. 

Young, Jon L., Eastern H. S., Lansing, Mich. 

Youngken, Eugene W., Centenary Junior Col- 
lege Hackettstown, N. J. 

Ypsilanti Public Schools, c/o Jeanette Grand- 
staff, Ypsilanti, Mich. 

Yuba College Library, Marysville, Calif. 


Zablan, Aurora P., c/o The Philippine Women’s 
Univ., Manila, The Philippines. 

Zaeske, Arnold, 2323 6th St., Peru, Il. 

Zang, Mary Lila, Dearborn Junior College, 
Dearborn, Mich. 

Zeta Phi Eta, c/o Mrs. Waunita Taylor Shaw, 
Drake Univ., Des Moines, Iowa. 

Zieve, Morton, 2285 Longfellow Ave., Detroit 6, 
Mich. 

Zink, Russell C., 10440 Seabury Lane, Los An- 
geles 24, Calif. 

Zohn, Hershel, N. Mex. Coll. of Ag. & Mech. 
Arts, State College, N. M . 

7Zung, Cecilia Sieu-Ling, Miami Univ. Oxford, 
Ohio. 

Zutavern, Thelma M., 516 4th St. N., St. Peters- 
burg 4, Fla. 


Geographical and Institutional Index to Members 


ALABAMA 
ANNISTON—High School, Frances O. Cobbs. 
AUBURN—William P. Dorne; Alabama Poly- 
technic Institute, Telfair B. Peet. 

BIRMINGHAM—Howard College, John A. 
Newfield; Junior Programs, Mary Poore, Mrs. 
Robert Schwartz; Ramsey High School, Evelyn 
Walker. 

CRAIG AIR FORCE BASE—Special 
School, Francis E. Drake. 

LIVINGSTON—State Teachers College, Jack 
Schwartz. 


Staff 


MONTEVALLO—Alabama_ College, Ellen- 
Haven Gould, Walter H. ‘Trumbauer. 

MONTGOMERY—Lester Raines. 

TALLADEGA—College, James O. Hopson. 


‘TALLADEGA-BENNISTON Manilla ‘T. 
Fulton. 

TUSCALOOSA—University of Alabama, Ma- 
rion Gallaway, William E. Kinzer; William A. 
Diven. 

UNIVERSITY—University of Alabama, Roger 
M. Busfield, Jr., Dept. of Library Ext. & Pro- 
gram Service. 


ALASKA 
ANCHORAGE—FElizabeth Pollock. 

ARIZONA 
FLAGSTAFF—Arizona State College, Ralph 


J. Holly. 
KINGMAN—Mary J. Skidmore. 
PHOENIX—Garver High School, Robert T. 
Frazier; North Phoenix High School; Virginia 
M. Duncan; Union High School, Mila M. Bray. 
PRESCOTT—High School, Lillian Savage. 
TUCSON—Amphitheater High School, M. 
Peter Overson; University of Arizona, Peter R. 
Marroney, Alethea Smith Mattingly, Fairfax 
Proudfit Walkup; Mary MacMurtie, Pauline W. 
Schaffer, Sally Van Slyke. 


ARKANSAS 
ALMA—High School, Mrs. Kenneth A. 
‘Teague. 
AUGUSTA—High School, Mrs. Charles H. 
Wilkins. 
CHERRY VALLEY—Geneva Kline. 
CONWAY—Normal_ College, Leona _ Scott; 


High School, Mrs. Walter Scales. 

FAYETTEVILLE—University of Arkansas, 
Norman DeMarco, Blair Hart, H. Preston Ma- 
gruder. 

LITTLE ROCK—Senior High School, Alber- 
ta Harris. 

RUSSELLVILLE—Arkansas Polytechnic Col- 
lege, Library. 

SEARCY—Harding College, Bill Skillman. 


CALIFORNIA 

ALHAMBRA—Mark Keppel High School, H. 
E. Salisbury. 

ANAHEIM-—Sister Mary Agnes. 

ARCATA—Humobolt State College, Don W. 
Karshner, Library, John Van Duzer. 

BAKERSFIELD—College, Frank Wattron; 
East Bakersfield High School, Mary Louise Gay- 
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lord; High School, Theora Bartholomew; Junior 
College, Ethel Robinson. 

BELVEDERE—Mrs. Theodore Lyman Eliot. 

BERKELEY—High School, Florence Schwim- 
ley; University of California, F. O. Harris, Ar- 
thur Klein, Library, Alan R. Thompson; Sam- 
uel J. Hume, Mrs. A. N. Sullivan. 

BEVERLY HILLS—Anne Cole, 
master. 

BURBANK—FEverett Burgess Baker; 
Junior High School, Mary M. Kenewell. 

CARLSBAD—Army & Navy Academy, 
Wm. C. Atkinson. 

CHICO—State College, Lloyd S. Jones. 

CLAREMONT—Pomona College, Virginia P. 
Allen; Scripps College, Library. 

COMPTON—College, James Lunebarr. 

DEL PASO HEIGHTS—Grant Technical 
College, Lillian B. Allan. 

EL CAMINO—College, Gordon Orme. 


Stal- 
Jordan 


Mrs. 


EL CENTRO—Central Union H. 8. & Jr. 
Coll., Ralph H. Delzell. 

EL MONTE—Union High School, K. D. 
Hurley. 


FRESNO—High School, John Howard Craig; 
State College, Howard Campbell, Edwin Lom- 
bard, John W. Wright. 


GARBERVILLE—Humboldt County, Mar- 
garet J. Wurche. 
GLENDALE—College, Fred R. McMahon; 


High School, Miss Marion L. Underwood. 

HAYWOOD—Union High School, Gerald 
Irving, Barbara McCullough, Don _ Sobieske, 
George Z. Wilson. 

HOLLYWOOD—American Repertory Thea- 
tre, Inez Simons; Lee Gordon; Hollywood Bowl 
Theatre Assn.; Julien Ramon Hughes; Hunt- 
ington Hartford Enterprises, William Berssen; 
Immaculate Heart College, Dept. of Speech & 
Drama, Joseph F. Rice; Sydney Kessler; Young 
Actors Company, Viola Spolin. 

HUNTINGTON PARK—High School, Betty 
Wedekind. 

IMPERIAL—Union High School, Abigail 
Dunn. 

KERMAN—High School, Carolyn Lauche. 

LA MESA—John J. Amish. 

LANCASTER—Antelope Valley Joint Union 
H. §., Robert O. Hahn. 

LIVINGSTON—High School, S$. W. Caplin. 

LONG BEACH—Siate College, Elizabeth R. 
Jacobs. 

LOS ANGELES—George J. Altman, Bernice 
Anfuso; Belmont High School, Martha H. Pal- 
mer; City College, May Rose Borum, Robert 
Whitten; County Public Library, ‘Teachers’ Li- 
brary; East Los Angeles Jr. Coll., Arena Play- 
ers, Marion McGuire; Wesley Eckhart; Fairfax 
High School, Josephine Davis; Franklin High 
School, Eleanor Vactor; Samuel Gompers Jr. H. 
S., Molly M. Shucart-Novak; Hallenbeck Jr. 
H. §S., Marjorie Gillin; George Hinshaw; Loyola 
University, Paul F. Blackburn; Sellwyn  L. 
Myers, P. C. Ommanney, Helen H. Palmer; 
George Pepperdine College, Library, James D. 
Young; Public Library, Joseph F. Rice, Daniel 
W. Scully, Jerome M. Seltzer. 


A. 


LOS ANGELES—University of California, 
Walden Boyle, Campus Theatre, Spotlight, Nor- 
man G. Dyhrenfurth, Ralph Freud, Arthur B. 
Friedman, Richard J. Goggin, Emily Gunning, 
Estelle Karchmer Harman, G. Edward Hearn, 
Melvyn B. Helstein, Charles J. Hemmings, 
John H. Jones, Maurice Kessman, James M. 
Klain, Library, Kenneth Macgowan, John C. 
Mahon, William W. Melnitz, Jack Morrison, 
Jeanne Riley, Henry Schnitzler, W. David Sie- 
vers, Mark Snegoff, So. Cal. Sect., AETA, 
Oren L. Stein, Ruth Swanson, Theatre Arts 
Dept., Richard Tumin; University of Southern 
California, James H. Butler, William C. De- 
Mille, Herbert M. Stahl, Wyman _ Spalding, 
Greta M. Tycko, Jess E. Williamson, Russell C. 
Zink. 

LOS MOLINOS—High School, William H. 
Hite. 


MARYSVILLE—Yuba_ College, Donald F. 
Butler, Library. 

MERCED—Castle Air Force Base, Alfred 
Lipsey. 

MILBRAE—Community Players, Ralph L. 
Schram. 


NORTH HOLLYWOOD—William  Robert- 
son; Darrell E. Ross. 

OAKLAND—College of the Holy Names, 
Mary Lu Papousek; East Bay Children’s Thea- 
tre, Inc., Burdette Fitzgerald; Fremont High 
School, Lola F. Tweedie; McClymonds High 
School, Harry A. Donlevy; Mills College; Eva- 
line Uhl Wright. 

ORANGE—Union High School, Stella Jane 
Brubaker. 

OXNARD—Union High School, Norman M. 
Haskell. 

PALO ALTO—Marian L. Stebbins. 

PALOS VERDES ESTATES—Hammond 
Green. 

PASADENA—City College, Katharine Kester, 
Donald A. Liercke, Nancy Lee McNaught; Mrs. 
Margaret Thomson Jones; Marywood School for 
Girls, Gwen Holly Simpson; Playhouse Assn., 
Gilmore Brown, Julia Farnsworth, Robert W. 
Greer, Thomas Browne Henry, Charles F. 
Prickett. 

PIEDMONT—High School, Miss Millis Cav- 
erly. 

REDDING—John R. Peterson; Shasta Col- 
lege, Virginia K. Chappell. 

REDLANDS—High School, Stuart Campbell; 
University of Redlands, Maxim Popovich, Thea- 
tre 


RESEDA—Robert C. Kirtley. 

RICHMOND—Union High School Library, 
Mrs. B. Kertis;; Contra Costa Jr. Coll., Ber- 
nard H. Craven, Noreen LaBarge, Library. 


ROLLING HILLS—Palos Verdes College, 
Clayton Garrison. 
SACRAMENTO—California State Library; 


John G. Hume; Valerie O'Connor; State Col- 
lege, Charles V. Hume; Theatre Studio, Elissa 
Sharee. 

SAN BERNADINO—Hight School, Verna L. 
Brown. 

SAN DIEGO—High School, Lois Perkins; 
Junior College, Charles M. Newman, Sue Earn- 
est; State College, Hunton D. Sellman. 

SAN FRANCISCO—APO 503, Elizabeth Jane 
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Lehman; APO 500, Betty McGee, Edward D. 
Stephenson; Shildren’s Theatre Assn.; College 
for Women, Helena Schmiedeler; James Den- 
man Jr. H. S., Mrs. Florence Morris; Junior 
League of San Francisco; Music and Arts Insti- 
tute, Walter C. Krumm; George Smedberg: 
State College, Burdette Fitzgerald, J. Ivan 
Holm, Jules Irving, Library, J. Fentom McKen- 
na, Clarence A. Miller; George Washington 
High School, Anna May Dickson. 

SAN JOSE—Alma Helms; State College, 
Hugh W. Gillis, Chez J. Haehl, Dorothy 
Kaucher, John R. Kerr, Library, Elizabeth M. 
Loeffler, Bernice Prisk, Alden Smith. 

SAN LEANDRO—L. Louise Stephens. 

SANTA ANA—College, F. Wayne Flinn, C. 
L. Ford. 

SANTA BARBARA—Children’s Theatre, 
Elaine Farrell, Thomas Brooks Faunce; College 
of University of California, Robert L. Clark, 
Theodore Hatlen, Library; Reginald Faletti. 

SANTA MONICA—John Adams Jr. H. § 
Ruth Martin Davis; City College, Mrs. Gene N. 
Owen; Garfield School, Katherine Hawkins; 
Sam Levin. 

SANTA ROSA—Junior College, Julio Fran- 
cescutti, John J. Gemma. 

SARATOGA—Ruth McKenzie. 

STANFORD—Stanford University, Chester 
Wing Barker, Helene Blattner, Ned Bowler, A. 
Laurie Brazee, O. G. Brockett, Delford Brum- 
mer, Gene Callnon, John Clark, Dorothy Clif- 
ford, Wendell Cole, Stanley T. Donner, Miss 
J. J. Fishman, Paul C. Harris, Jr., David S. 
Haws, Hubert C. Heffner, Stirling L. Hunt- 
ley, Charles Ingram, Elizabeth Janss, David L. 
Kaplin, Library, Hall Martin, Clark A. Moore, 
II, Norman Philbrick, Ram’s Head, William R. 
Reardon, Alan R. Robb, Norman E. Rock, Law- 
rence Rudick, Patrick Orr Shere, Lenyth R. 
Spenker, F. Cowles Strickland, Mildred Karch 
Taylor, A. Nicholas Vardac, Alfred O. Wilkin- 
son. 

TAFT—Peter W. Klain. 

TRACY—Union High School, 
Crow. 

VALLEJO—College, T. Leonard Henrichsen. 

VAN NUYS—Los Angeles Valley Jr. Coll., 
Bob Edward Davis; So. Cal. Speech Teachers 
Assn. 

VENTURA—Union Jr. H. S., James William 


W. Wayne 


Angwin. 

VISALIA—College of the Sequoias, Maurice 
V. Corbett. 

WASCO—Union High School, A. Donald 
Cross. 


WESTWOOD—High School, Cyril J. Helton. 

WHITTIER—College, Charles W. Cooper: 
Union High School, Jean Prinz Korf. 

WOODLAND—High School Thespian Group 
No. 408, Albert O. Hiddleson. 

YUBA CITY—Union High School, Bertram 
Brauer, Richard H. Williams. 


CANAL ZONE 
BALBOA—Junior College, Subert Turbyfill. 


COLORADO 
BOULDER—University of Colorado, Exten- 
sion Library (Miss Bishop); Library (Serials 
Dept.); Theatre (E. J. West). 


COLORADO SPRINGS—Colorado College, 
Coburn Library, Woodson Tyree; High School 
Donald R. Roe. 

DENVER—Dorothy L. Beak; Junior Enter- 
tainment, Inc., Mary Jane Downing; Children’s 
Theatre, Mrs. J. Peter Hershberger; University 
of Denver, Campton Bell, Frank Bock, John 
Templeman Douty, Kathryn E. Kayser, Robert 
E. Kendall, Edwin L. Levy, Libraries, August 
Lorenzini, Mavis McGrew, Mrs. Chandrika M. 
Pandya. 

FORT COLLINS—Colorado A. and M. Col- 
lege, Ruth Jocelyn Wattles. 

FORT LUPTON—High School, G. L. Funk. 

GRAND JUNCTION—Mesa College, Eliza- 
beth H. Cramer. 

GREELEY—State College of Education, Li- 
brary. 

GUNNISON—Western 
Gern, E. Martin Hatcher. 

LORETTO—Loretta Heights College, Earl C. 
Bach. 

PUEBLO—Junior College, Glen L. Jones. 

STERLING—Jack C. Peyrouse, Jr. 


CONNECTICUT 

ANSONIA—S. S. Speech Studios, Mary A. 
Sponheimer. 

DANBURY—High School, Virginia Morgan. 

DARIEN—Julia Thompson; Junior League, 
Catherine W. Carstens. 

EAST HARTFORD—High 
Giskin. 

GREENWICH—High School, Ruth Morgan. 

GROTON—Fitch High School, Harry W. 
Nelson. 

HARTFORD—Hillyer College, John Balmer; 
Oxford School, Nora Breshnan; Randall School, 
Ann Heilbern Randall; Trinity College, George 
E. Nichols, III; Harvey Warren. 

MADISON—Summer Workshop, Alice Cheney. 

MIDDLETON—IWesleyan University, Ralph 
Pendleton. 

NEW BRITAIN—Group 20 Players, Mrs. S. 

Elizabeth Loos; Teachers College of Connecti- 
cut, Brobury P. Ellis. 

NEW HAVEN—High School, Pauline Mc- 
Quigg; Yale University, Edward C. Cole, Dra- 
ma Dept., Boyd M. Smith, Frederic Handschy, 
Frank B. Hanson, George C. Izenour, Leo S. 
Lavandero, Dorothy McLaughlin Lusk, Frank 
McMullan, W. Oren Parker, A. J. H. Pullinger, 
Joel E. Rubin, Harvey K. Smith, Leland H. 
Watson, Constance Welch. 

NEW LONDON—Connecticut College, Mar- 
garet Haelewood. 

STAMFORD—High School, Robert M. Whit- 
ing. 
STORRS—University of Connecticut, Cecil 
E. Hinkel. 


State College, Jess 


School, Henry 


WILLIMANTIC—State Teachers College, 
Mrs. Edwin H. Hall. 
DELAWARE 


DOVER—High School, Myrtle Cubbage. 

NEWARK—University of Delaware, C. R. 
Kase, Library, Herman D. Middleton, Sr., 
‘Thomas Benton Pegg. 

WILMINGTON—Fstelle J. Foreman; Henry 
C. Conrad High School, Phyllis Shaw; High 
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School, Mabel Clough Wright; Ursuline Acade- 
my, Mrs. John Mullins. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 

WASHINGTON—American University; Car- 
dozo High School, Maxine E. Daly; Catholic 
University of America, Rev. G. V. Hartke, O.P., 
William F. McGuire, John Van Meter; Chil- 
dren’s Studios, Rose Robinson Cowan; John F. 
Cook School, Lillian E. Tanner; Michael P. 
Curry; District of Columbia Recreation Dept., 
Ibyl Baker; Dunbar High School, Louise J. 
Lovett; Mabel C. Ewing; Mrs. ‘TI. Russ Hill; 
Miner Teachers College, Paul Cooke; Mt. Ver- 
non Seminary, Vivian Torovesky; Public Libra- 
ry, Periodicals Division; Veterans Administra- 
tion, Chief of Entertainment; George Washing- 
ton University, L. Poe Leggette, Edward Man- 
gum, Eugene J. Ward; Wilson Teachers Col- 
lege, Ruby Nevins. 


FLORIDA 

CORAL GABLES—University of Miami, Sam 
Hirsch, Fred Koch, Jr. 

DE LAND—Stetson University, Irving C. 
Stover. 

GAINESVILLE—University of Florida, Rob- 
ert Dierlam, Delwin B. Dusenbury, Robert T. 
Rickert, J. Clark Weaver; Corrine H. Rickert. 

LAKELAND—Florida Southern College, Gail 
Potter. 

MADISON—Russell E. Bagley. 

MIAMI—Edison High School, Sophia P. Der- 
byshire; Miss Harris’ Florida School, Julia Fill- 
more Harris. 

NEPTUNE 
Pierce. 

ST. PETERSBURG—Junior College, Library; 
Thelma M. Zutavern. 

TALLAHASSEE—Florida A. and M. College, 
S. Randolph Edmonds; Florida State Univer- 
sity, Roger M. Busfield, Jr., Library, George 
McCalmon, Janet K. Smith, Speech Department. 

TAMPA—Junior League, Mrs. James T. 
Swann, Jr. 

WINTER PARK—Rollins College, Howard 
Bailey, Wilbur Dorsett. 


GEORGIA 
ATHENS—University of Georgia, Leighton 
M. Ballew, Paul A. Camp, James E. Popovich, 
Vivian M. Smith. 


BEACH—Mrs. Ardath Evans 


ATLANTA—Washington Seminary, Ruth 
Draper. 
BUENA  VISTA—Marion County High 


School; James E. Short. 

CUTHBERT—Andrew College, Maryse Dale. 

DECATUR—Agnes Scott College, Roberta 
Winter. 

EMORY—University, George Neely. 

FORT VALLEY—Staie College, Joseph Ad- 
kins. 

LA GRANGE—College, Irene E. Arnett. 

MACON—Wesleyan College, John F. Hruby. 

MONROE—Public Schools; Mrs. Henry 
Mashburn. 

SAVANNAH—Georgia State College, Janie L. 
Lester. 

VALDOSTA—Georgia 
lege, Louise A. Sawyer. 


State Woman’s 


HAWAII 
HONOLULU—University of Hawaii, Joseph 
F. Smith, Joel Trapido, Melvin R. White. 


IDAHO 
BOISE—Junior College, Harold Wennstrom. 
BURLEY—Senior High School, Robert F. 
Gooch. 
CALDWELL—College of Idaho, Asher B. 
Wilson. 


COEUR D’'ALENE—Northern Idaho Junior 
College, Preston E, Onstad. 

IDAHO FALLS—O. E. Bell Junior High 
School, Kathryn E. Wesche; Marjorie Miller. 

JEROME—Margaret Mulligan. 

MOSCOW—University of Idaho, Jean Col- 
lette, Ronald C. Kenn. 

OAKLEY—Lu Rae Cranney. 

POCATELLO—Idaho State College, Ruth 
Bilyue, Doris Jeffries, Eli M. Oberler, Vio Mae 
Powell, Mal Schryer, Julia Ward, Mary-Ellen 
Warner. 

RUPERI—Marie Speval. 

UCON—High School, Hester Devenport. 

WILDER—High School, Cornelia Holmes. 


ILLINOIS 

BARRINGTON—High School, 
Johnson; Brian P. Parker. 

BLOOMINGTON—Illinois Wesleyan Univer- 
sity, Lawrence E. Tucker; E. Melba Johnson 
Kirkpatrick. 

CARBONDALE—Virginia D. Buckman; South- 
ern Illinois University, Archibald McLeod, Elea- 
nor Young. 


Richard C. 


CHAMPAIGN—W. Frederic Plette; Senior 
High School, Marion Stuart. 
CHARLESTON—Eastern Illinois State Col- 


lege, E. G. Gabbard. 

CHICAGO—Academy of Our Lady, Therese 
Marie Cuny; Children’s Theatre, Anne Nichol- 
son; Columbia College; DePaul University, Dav- 
id B. Itkin; Flower Technical High School, 
Mary Kay Wall; Eunice Gershman; Goodman 
Theatre, Charlotte B. Chorpening, Maurice 
Gnesin; Gwen Griffen; Herzl Junior College, 
Dena M. M. Faires; Immaculate High School, 
Anna Helen Reuter; Junior League, Mrs. Low- 
ell B. Dwinall; Mrs. Mare S. Levine; Little 
Theatre Company, Cyril B. Janicki; Loyola Uni- 
versity, John L. Bettenbender; Loyola Univer- 
sity; Mercy High School, Mary Synon; Morgan 
Park Jr. Coll., Aristides Copulos; Mundeleine 
College, Sister Mary Jeanelle, B.V.M.; Wendell 
Phillips High School, Bessie Coat Wirth; Irwin 
Howard Price; Public Library, Art Room; Roose- 
velt College, Carlisle Bloxom; Janet Mary Rose- 
krans; Saint Casimir Academy, Sister Anna 
Marie; Helen Sipiora, Mrs. J. A. Stitze; Sun- 
Times, Martha Bennett King; Theological Sem- 
inary, Fred Eastman; Mascha Tolchinova; Uni- 
versity of Illinois, Navy Pier, Frances McCune 
Goulson; Wilson Junior College, Lucille Gaft- 
ford, Robert Walker; Wright Jr. Coll., Robert 
A. Johnson, Library. 

DANVILLE—High School and Community 
College, Mary Miller. : 

DECATUR—Senior 
Magnuson. 

DE KALB—Northern Illinois State Teachers 
Coll., Wm. V. O'Connell. 


High School, Norma 
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DUNDEE—Community High School, Dorothy 
J. Hawver. 

DUQUOIN—Township High School, Wesley 
G. Bovinet. 

DWIGHT—Leila E. Mudge. 

EAST MOLINE—United 
School, John W. Stevens. 

EAST ST. LOUIS—St. Teresa Academy, Sister 
Mary Pius Simpson; Mildred Schein. 

ELMHURST—Children’s Theatre, Rosemary 
G. Musil; College, C. C. Arends. 

ELSAH—Principia College, Frank Parker. 

EVANSTON—James C. Amo; Leslie I. Coger; 
Eugene L. Gelhaar; Lincolnwood School, Ann 
Partridge; Alethea Smith Mattingly; Northwest- 
ern University, Julie Alford, John C. Collison, 
Rita Criste, Theodore Fuchs, Ida Mae Goe, 
Alvina Krause, Library, Lee Mitchell, Herbert 
Philippi, Claudia Webster Robinson, William J. 
Russell, Ronald Schultz, Delmar E. Solem, 
Theatre, Winifred Ward; Orrington School, Eli- 
nor Rice; Row, Peterson and Company, Lee O. 
Snook; Township High School, Haydn Body- 
comb, Robin Humphrey. 

FREEPORT—Children’s Theatre, Wilma Mc- 
Ness; High School, Jeannette Lloyd. 

GALESBURG—Dwight Thomas. 

GENOA—Township High School, Audrey D. 
Soli. 

GLENVIEW—Homer J. Dietmeir. 

GRANITE CITY—Community High School, 
Mary Blackburn. 
HIGHLAND PARK—High 
Marquart; Virginia Knox. 

JACKSONVILLE—Illinois College, Octavia K. 
Frees; MacMurray College, Ray E. Holcombe. 

JOLIET—College of St. Francis, Sister M. La- 
Verne, O.S.F.; St. Francis Children’s Theatre, 
Sister M. Fernanda, O.S.F. 


LA GRANGE—Lyon Township H. S. & Jr. 


Township High 


School, Rosalia 


Coll., Frank Bacon; Public School, Ruth A. 
Sokol. 
LAKE FOREST—Academy, Leslie Gordon 


Mayer; Mrs. Edwin Asmann. 

LANARK—Community District High School, 
Lois E. Clark. 

LEE—Agnes Risetter. 

LIBERTYVILLE—Township 
M. J. Bergfald. 

MASON CITY—High School, Camilla Mce- 
Millan. 

MAYWOOD—Proviso Township High School, 
Elizabeth Little, Emily C. Reid. 

MOUNT CARROLL—Shimer College, Jac- 
queline Kramer. 

MOUNT ZION—High 
wood. 

NORMAL—Community High School, Colene 
Hoose; Illinois State Normal, Mable Clare Allen, 
Milner Library. 

ONEIDA—Charles E. Leighton. 

PEORIA—High School, Elma M. Spickard. 

PERU—St. Bede College, Rev. S. Rakauskas, 
O.S.B.; Arnold Zaeske. 

QUINCY—College, Father Bert Dahm, O.F.M. 

RIVER. FOREST—Rosary College, Sister M. 
Gregory, Speech & Drama Dept., Robert E. 
Thompson. 

RIVERSIDE—Riverside-Brooksfield Township 
H. S., E. Lucille Shipley. 


High School, 


School, Paul Cay- 


ROCKFORD—College,  L. 
master, Dramatic Club. 

ROCK ISLAND—Augustana College, Don 
Tornquist; High School Dramatic Club, E. Dor- 
othy Peterson. 

STAUNTON—High 
Yakos. 

STERLING—Township High School, Barbara 
A. Larson. 

URBANA—University of Illinois, Clara M. 
Behringer, Earl Phipps Bloom, Barnard Hewitt, 
Illini ‘Theatre Guild, Daniel Kremple, Orville 
K. Larson, Library, Patricia Mcllrath, Nancy 
McKaig, Genevieve Richardson, Richard Lee 
Rider, David G. Schaal, Joseph W. Scott, Charles 
H. Shattuck, (ANTA)—Webster L. Smalley, 
Wesley Swanson. 

WESTERN SPRINGS—Children’s 
Ella P. Heimbrodt. 

WILMETTE—Bruce Bassett. 

WINNETKA—New Trier High School, Wini- 
fred Gahagan. 


Elizabeth Buck- 


School, Barbara Perrin 


Theatre, 


INDIANA 


ANDERSON—High School, Alice C. Higman, 
Lois Long. 

BATESVILLE—High School, Martha Lisman. 

BLOOMINGTON—Indiana University, J. Ed- 
win Culbertson, Gary W. Gaiser, R. Lyle Hagan, 
Richard Moody, Theta Alpha Phi, (Lee Nor- 
velle 

High School, 
Shearer. 

CRAWFORDSVILLE — Wabash 
Charles E. Scott. 

CULVER—Military Academy, Charles Mather. 

EAST CHICAGO—Washington High School, 
Mildred M. Johnston. 

EVANSVILLE—Children’s Theatre, Kathleen 
M. Clark; College, Howard Hill, Library. 

FORT WAYNE—Children’s Theatre, Mrs. M. 
J. Holmes. 

GARY—Lew Wallace High School, 
E. Sandles. 

HUNTINGTON—High School, Beatrice Pat- 
terson. 

INDIANAPOLIS—Butler University, Mrs. 
Philip B. Reisler; Civic Theatre, Jane Bass; Don- 
ald W. Hansell; Junior Civic Theatre.; Mrs. 
John Kinghan. 

KENDALLVILLE—High School, Eva L. Rob- 
ertson. 

LAFAYETTE—Purdue University, Allen D. 
Fletcher, E. L. Kildahl, Library, Sam Marks, 
Ross D. Smith. 

MARION—High School, J. Robert Rothhaar. 

MICHIGAN CITY—Book Fairs, Inc., Nora 
Tully MacAlvay; Isaac C. Elston High School, 
Mellie Luck. 

MUNCIE—Children’s Theatre, Irene Belcher; 
Virgil R. Gray; Playhouse, Evelyn Cron. 

NOTRE DAME —St. Mary’s College, Lucile 
Tonsfeldt; University of Notre Dame, William 
]. Elsen, Leonard Sommer. 

RICHMOND—Children’s Theatre, Mrs. Mark 
Kennedy; Civic Theatre, Norbert Silbiger, Earl- 
ham College, Library, Arthur Little. 

ST. MARY-OF-THE-WOODS—College, Sister 
Mary Olive. 

SOUTHPORT — High 
Ritchie. 


Juanita H. 


College, 


Beatrice 


School, Kathleen 
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TERRE HAUTE—Jndiana State 
College, Dorothy Martin, Robert W, 
UPLAND—Martha M. Howard. 
VALPARAISO—University, Van C. hussrow, 

Vera T. Hahn. 
VINCENNES—Lorraine M. 


IOWA 

AMES—Lillian Okner Feinberg; 
College, Frank E. Brandt, Library, 
North, Theatre. 

BURLINGTON—Junior 
Dept., (Reta L. West). 

CEDAR FALLS, Iowa State Teachers College, 
Richard Bergstrom, Elaine McDavitt, Hazel B, 
Strayer, Stanley Wood. 

CEDAR RAPIDS—Coe College, Jeannette 
Ringland; Franklin High School, Ethel Roberg; 
Heuer Publishing Co., E. I. Heuer; McKinley 
High School, Patricia Smith; Roosevelt High 
School, Roberta Sheets; Wilson High School, 
Cecile Rukgaber. 

DAVENPORT—Children’s Theatre, Mary FE. 
Fluhrer; Immaculate Conception Academy, Sister 
Mary Angelita, B.V.M. 

DES MOINES—Drake University, Portia 
Boynton, James J. Fiderlick, Charles R. Lown, 
Jr.. Wuanita Taylor Shaw, Margie L. Smith, 
Zeta Phi Eta; Hazel O. Larson, Mary R. Riggs, 

DUBUQUE—Clark College, Sister Mary Xav- 
ier, B.V.M. 

EAGLE GROVE—High School, Omar A. Lett. 

EMMETSBURG—High School, Jeannette 
Nadeau. 

FORT DODGE—Junior College, Kenneth L. 
Waterman. 

FORT MADISON—High 
Bagenstos. 

GLIDDEN—Beverly McCowen. 

GRINNELL—College, Rowland K. Chase. 

INDIANOLA — Simpson College, Virgilia 
Wade. 

IOWA CITY—University of Iowa, Edwin L. 
Clark, Wm. T. Countryman, Jr., Harold Crain, 
Paul W. Davee, Walter S. Dewey, A. S. Gillette, 
Lewin A. Goff, Gladys E. Lynch, Edward C. 
Mabie, Dorothy Myrick Randall, Hugh L. Sea- 
bury, Harold C. Shiffler, Hal Tulchin. 

LAMONI—Graceland College, Roscoe Faunce. 

MOUNT PLEASANT—Iowa Wesleyan Col- 
lege, J. Roland Palangio. 

MOUNT VERNON—Cornell College, Chester 
J. Webb. 

ORANGE CITY—Northwestern Junior Col- 
lege, Mrs. H. England. 

OTTUMWA—High School, Anna M. Clark. 

RED OAK—High School, George J]. Renne. 

STORM LAKE—High School, Roger C. An- 
derson. 

TIPTON—Consolidated Schools, Margaret W. 
Coddington. 

VILLISCA—High School, Lina Foster. 

WAUKON—Public High School, James R. 
Haake. 

WAVERLY—Wartberg College, Raymond D. 
Wilderman. 


Teachers 
Masters. 


Monnin. 


Iowa State 
Joseph H. 


College, Dramatics 


School, Pearl FE. 


KANSAS 
ATCHISON—Mount Saint Scholastica Col- 
lege, Sister M. Janice Egen, O.S.B. 
BALDWIN—Baker University, Mrs. Thelma 
R. Morreale. 


BURDICK—High School, Hillis Williams. 

DODGE CITY—Willard Welsh. 

EMPORIA—Kansas State Teachers College, 
Karl Bruder, Judith A. Jacobs, Alice McDon- 
nell, H. Dennis Sherk. 

HUTCHINSON—Senior High School, Ariel 
Smith Perrill. 

KANSAS CITY—Junior League, Mrs. W. A. 
Reitz. 

LAWRENCE—University of Kansas, Don S. 
Dixon, Extension Library Service. 

LIBERAL—High School, Norma Williams. 

MANHATTAN—Kansas State College, Earl 
G. Hoover. 

NORTH TOPEKA—Seaman High 
Etta L. Abbott. 

PITTSBURG—State 
ter Library 

‘TOPEKA—High School, Masque & Wig Club; 
Washburn University, Miriam A. Franklin. 

WAKEENEY—High School, D. R. Lidikay. 

WICHITA—Children’s Theatre, Irene V. 
Baker; Friends University, Gertrude Stutzman 
Howard; High School North, Corrine Martin; 
Sister Mary St. Genevieve, B.V.M.; Sacred Heart 
College Elvira Bujarski; University of Wichita, 
Mary Jane Woodard. 

WINFIELD—St. John’s College; Southwestern 
College, Helen Graham. 


KENTUCKY 
ANCHORAGE—Children’s 
Sara Spencer (Mrs. Campbell). 
FRANKFORT—Kentucky State College, Hel- 
en F. Holmes. 

LEXINGTON—Children’s Theatre, Mrs. Jack 
Crain; University of Kentucky, Library. 

LOUISVILLE—Baptist Seminary, Charles A. 
McGlon; Catherine Helm; Junior League, Mrs. 
W. W. Gaunt, Jr.; Neighborhood House, Mts. 
W. L. Brigham. 

MURRAY~—State College. 

WINCHESTER—High School, Nancy M. Ca- 
wood, 


School, 


Teachers College, Por- 


Theatre’ Press, 


LOUISIANA 

BATON ROUGE Louisiana State Univer- 
sity, Don F. Blakely, Clinton Bradford, Library, 
Francine Merritt, Lynn E. Orr, Claude .L. Shav- 
er, Ralph Steetle, Dorothy Stoip, Jean Starr 
Wiksell. 

CROWLEY—/ndustrial High School, Wadie 
Helen Bias. 

GRAMBLING—College Floyd L. Sandle. 

HAMMOND—Southeastern Louisiana College, 
Bonnie H. Borden. 

JENA—High School, Dorothy Gamewell. 

LAYFAYETTE—Southwestern Louisiana In- 
stitute, Phillip Walker. 

LAKE CHARLES—McNeese 
Margery Wilson. 

NATCHITOCHES—Northwestern State Col- 
lege, Don A. Carr 

NEW ORLEANS—Children’s Theatre, Mrs. 
R. A. Boylan: Warren Easton Boy’s H. S., Ben 
Hanley; Le Petit Theatre du Vieux Carre, 
Ethel Crumb Brett, Leo S. Lavandero; Recrea- 
tion Department, John Redmond; Stage, Inc., 
Talbot H. Pearson; Tulane University, Edward 
M. Baldwin, George W. Hendrickson, Paul S. 
Hostetler, Howard-Tilton Library, Monroe Lipp- 
man, Dan Mullin. 


State College, 
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RUSTON—Louisiana Polytechnic Institute, 


Vera A. Paul. 
WELSH—High School, Marjorie Martin. 


MAINE 

BRUNSWICK—Bowdoin College, Masque and 
Gown, George H. Quinby. 

FARMINGTON—Julia Eaton. 

ORONO—University of Maine, Herschel L. 
Bricker, Hilda M. Fife, Library, Maine Masque 
‘Theatre. 

PORTLAND—Granville Recreation Center, 
Children’s Theatre; Children’s Theatre, Mar- 
garet Dutton; Margaret E. Clifford, Lawrence 
R. Dunn; Jack Junior High School, Catherine 
V. Joyce; Murline S. Lowell, Westbrook Jr. Coll., 


D. Jean Farren. 
WATERVILLE—High School, Mrs. Gordon 
W. McKey; Cecil A. Rollins. 
MARYLAND 
ANNAPOLIS—Children’s Theatre; Senior 


High School, Katherine M. Kibler. 

BALTIMORE—Bard-Avon School, Maizie 
Robinson; Calvert School, Mrs. E. W. Arnold; 
Children’s Experimental Theatre, Mrs. Isabel 
B. Burger; City Library, Bernice Weise; Gar- 
rison Jr. High School, Mrs. Aldona Vander- 
lain, Goucher College, Mrs. Marion Robinson; 
Johns Hopkins University, Frances Cary Bowen, 
James Byrd, N. Bryllion Fagin, Janet M. Fein- 
blatt; Charles S. Jules; Junior College, Clarence 
De Haven; Florence R. Kahn; Morgan State 
College, Arthur Clifton Lamb; Enoch Pratt Free 
Library, Richard Hart; Maurya Tillery. 

CHESTERTOWN—Washington College, F. 
Winifred Opgrande. 

COLLEGE PARK—University of Maryland, 
Thomas J. Aylward. 

FREDERICK—Hood College, Saliy Wills Hol- 
land. 

ST. MARY’S CITY—St. Mary’s Female Sem- 
inary, Gertrude Reinbold. 

TOWSON—High School, Katherine M. Klier. 

WESTMINISTER—Western Maryland College, 
Esther Smith. 


MASSACHUSETTS 
AMHERST—College, F. Curtis Canfield, Li- 
brary, Ralph C. McGoun, Jr.; High School, 
Kingsley A. Perry. 


AUBURNDALE—Lasell Jr. Coll., Margaret 
A. Wethern. 

BEVERLY—Endicott Jr. Coll., Louise King- 
man. 


BOSTON—Walter H. Baker Co., Theodore 
Johnson; Emerson College, Albert M. Cohn, 
Russell W. Lembke, Library, Marion June Mitch- 
ell; Tributary Children’s Theatre, Adele Thane; 
University, Robert Warfield. 

CAMBRIDGE—Boston Conservatory of Mu- 
sic, Harlan F. Grant; Harvard College, Library; 
Harvard University, Har. Drama Club, R. C. 
Seaver; High School, Lillian R. Hartigon; Mati- 
gon High School, Sister M. Alicette. 

EASTHAM—C. Truesdell Fife. 

FALL RIVER—Durfee High School, 
bara Wellington. 

LYNN—Schools, Mrs. Marion W. Benvie. 

MEDFORD—Tufts College, Ruth D. Elder. 

NANTUCKET—Mrs. H. Brooks Walker. 


Bar- 


NORTHAMPTON—High School, Agnes K. 
Thoms, Smith College, Theatre Department. 

REVERE—High School, Emily L. Mitchell. 

SPRINGFIELD—Classical High School, Chris- 
tine M. Sauer; College, William Thornton 
Simpson. 

WELLESLEY—College, Judith Barker; 
lege Theatre School, Eldon Winkler. 

WILLIAMSTOWN—Williams College, David 
C. Bryant. 

WORCESTER—Clark University, Robert S. 


Col- 


Illingworth; Oliver M. Flanders; Holy Cross 
College, Rev. Frederick A. Gallagher. 
MICHIGAN 


ADISON—Studio of Dance and Drama, Vir- 
ginia Caterina. 

ALBION—College, Otis J. Aggertt, James W. 
Brock, Players. 

ANN ARBOR—University High School, Rich- 
ard S. Shafer; University of Michigan, Mrs. 
Claribel Baird, Jack E. Bender, Arthur W. 
Flemings, William P. Halstead, Barbara Hamel, 
Roslyn J. Mendell, Hugh Norton, Strowan 
Robertson, Paul Roten, Ted Sizer, Jim Bob 
Stephenson, Valentine Windt. 

BATTLE CREEK—High School, William E. 
Smith; Wilson School, Mona W. Smith. 

BAY CITY—Central High School, Mary Grit- 
fiths; Handy High School, Clarence R. Murphy. 
BENTON HARBOR—High School, Margaret 
Meyn. 

BERKLEY—High School, Miss Cramer Perci- 
val. 

BIRMINGHAM—Children’s Theatre, Mrs. H. 
Breech. 

DEARBORN—High School, Edith Morris; 
Junior College, Mary Lila Zang; Florence G. 
Krahn. 

DETROIT—Cooley High School, Dorothy F. 
Patterson; Paul Hahn; Junior Theatre, Louise 
C. Horton; Mackenzie High School, Mrs. Faith 
Gray; Rev. E. J]. Majeske; Public Library; Shir- 
ley J. Rigley; Wayne University, T. O. Andrus, 
Leonard Leone, Theatre; Mort I. Zieve. 

EAST GRAND RAPIDS—Marguerite Elliott. 

EAST LANSING—Michigan State College, 
Donald O. Buell, Eleanore Chase, Stuart Cheno- 
weth, Cecil H. Nickle, H. F. Niven, Jr., C. 
Eugene Osburne, Wilson Paul, Wm. A. Peter- 
son. 

FERNDALE—Lincoln High School, Lowell 
W. Ford. 

FLINT—Public Schools, Helen Brown. 

GRAND RAPIDS—Aquinas College, Anthony 
J. Brink; Creston High School, Lois I. Conrad. 

GROSSE POINT—Junior League Players, 
Mrs. M. Metzen. 

HAZEL PARK—High School, Dorothy Bol- 
ton Wall. 

HOLLAND—High School, Ruby Calvert; 
Hope College, Edward §. Avison, Helen L. 
Harton. 

KALAMAZZOO—Central High School, How- 
ard Chenery; Children’s Civic Theatre, Nina 
Elizabeth Jackson; College, Eleanor R. Baum; 
Ann Butterfield Handley. 

LANSING—Eastern High School, Jon Young. 

MARQUETTE—Northern Michigan College, 
Martha Beeman. 


L. 
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MOUNT PLEASANT—Central Michigan Col- 
lege, Elbert R. Bowen. 

PAW PAW—Western Michigan Coll. Train. 
Unit, Gwendolyn Freer. 

PON TIAC—High School, Mary Parrish. 


ROYAL OAK—Robert W. Morse. 

SAINT CLAIR SHORES—South Lake High 
School, Arthur Prosper. 

SOUTH LYON—Robert E. Mellencamp. 

VICKSBURG—Community High School, Ma- 
ble B. Hudson. 

WILLIAMSTON—W. A. Gregory, Jr. 

YPSILANTI—Public Schools, Jeannette Grand- 
staff. 

MINNESOTA 
ADRIAN—Public 


Nordin. 
ANOKA—High School, Hazel M. Hoglund. 


Schools, Gerald Eugene 


AUSTIN—Central High School, Gretchen 
Myers. 
BIMIDJI—State Teachers College, E. W. 
Winters. 


COLLEGEVILLE—St. Johns University, Rev. 
J. Dominic Keller. 

DULUTH—Junior League Children’s Thea- 
tre, Mrs. George H. Spencer, Jr.; University of 
Minnesota, Harold Lee Hayes. 

EVELETH—Mrs. Peter Brascugli. 

FOREST LAKE—High School, Jean D. Peter- 
son. 

GRAND RAPIDS—High School, Joan M. Nel- 
son. 

MANKATO—State Teachers College, Marcel- 
line Erickson, Selma E. Mellgren. 

MINNEAPOLIS—City Recreation, Alice Deitz; 
Winifred Dybvig; MacPhail School, Mrs. FE, A. 
Aamodt, Joan Martin; University of Minnesota, 
Arthur Ballet, Percy Beers, John T. Dugan, 
Keith M. Enger, Henry Goodman, Kenneth L. 
Graham, Leo Hartig, Edward B. Jesson, Li- 
brary, Merle W. Loppnow, Margaret Mohn, 
Robert D. Moulton, Esther Olson, Robert Rey- 
nolds, Lowden A. Schagel, Richard D. Spear, 
David W. Thompson, James Thompson, Elsie 
Turner, Morton Walker, Frank M. Whitting. 

NORTHFIELD—Carlton College, Edwin B. 
Pettet; St. Olaf College, Elizabeth W. Kelsey. 

NORTH MANKATO—Georgia Pengel. 

ST. CLOUD—Lorraine Gerold. 

ST. PAUL—College of St. Catherine, Mabel 
Meta Frey; College of St. Thomas, John Lee 
Doll; Betty Jane Gammel; Hamline University, 
James R. Carlson; Harding High School, Josie 
Kellett; Johnson High School, A, Marguerite 
Anderson; Macalester College, Jed H. Davis, 
Hilding G. Peterson, Margaret A. Jackson; 
Monroe High School, Dorothy Mahood; Univer- 
sity of Minnesota, Donald Woods; Visitation 
Convent, Mary G. Kellett; Washington High 
School. Evelyn B. Page; Lois Webb Wright. 

WINONA—College of St. Theresa, Sister M. 
Theophane; Senior High School, V. Arthur 
Koivumaki; State Teachers College, Dorothy B. 
Magnus. 

MISSISSIPPI 

BLUE MOUNTAIN—College, Jean Lowrey. 

CLEVELAND—Delta State Teachers College, 
Ruth W. Williams. 

COLUMBUS—Mississippi 
Women, Frances M. Bailey. 


State Coll. for 


HAT TIESBURG—Mississippi Southern Col- 
lege, J. Dale Welsch. 

JACKSON—College, Gloria Buchanan Evans; 
Community Children’s Theatre, Mrs. Arnold 
Hederman; Mrs. D. H. Orkin; Emmy Lou Pat- 
ton. 


SCOOBA—East Mississippi Jr. Coll., Bartow 
J. Mathis. 
UNIVERSITY—University of Mississippi, 


Charles Munro Getchel, Duncan Whiteside. 


MISSOURI 

CAN TLON—Culver-Stockton 
Davis. 

CAPE GIRARDEAU—Mrs. Mildred B. Wertz. 

CLAYTON—High School, Blandford Jen- 
nings. 

COLUMBIA—Stephens College, Anne Baker, 
John Gunnell, Playhouse; University of Mis- 
souri, Bower Aly, Elmer L. Bladow, Jerome 
Landfield, David C. Ralph; University of Mis- 
sourit, Workshop, Donovon Rhynsburger. 

FULTON—William Woods College, Robert 
B. Randall. 

INDEPENDENCE—William Chrisman High 
School, Margaret Meredith, Mary Foster Wil- 
liams; Junior High School, Grace L. Rowe. 

JEFFERSON CITY—Lincoln University, Thom- 
as D. Pawley. 

KANSAS CITY—Community Children’s Thea- 
tre, Mrs. J. Kendall Shephard; Junior League; 
Junior College, Cecile Burton; National Col- 
lege, Library; Paseo High School, Alfrada Bock; 
Southwest High School, Grace Breen; Univer- 
sity Playhouse, John Newfield. 

KIRKSVILLE—Missouri State Teachers Col- 
lege, Elizabeth Worrell. 

LIBERTY—William Jewell College, Virginia 
D. Rice. 

LINNEUS—Hilmar Sallee. 

MARYVILLE—Northwest Missouri State Col- 
lege, Robert F. Gee; Dorothy Weigand. 

PARKVILLE—Park College, John R. Hall, 
Dorothy S. Steinmetz. 

ST. CHARLES—Lindenwood College, Robert 
Douglas Hume. 

ST. JOSEPH—Benton High School, Myrtle 
R. Elliott. 

ST. LOUIS—Wilma Blatteman Hutton; Jen- 
nings Senior High School, Aileen Cobb; Vir- 
ginia W. Lopata; Peter Pan Players, Lynne 
Klein; The Principia, Walter J. Stoffel; St. Louis 
University, Rev. R. A. Johnston, S.J., Harry 
R. McClain; Margaret Speer; Washington Uni- 
versity, Wm. Glasgow Bruce Carson, Charles R. 
Chapman, Thyreus Dramatic Organization; Wil- 
son School, Grace H. Monie. 

SPRINGFIELD—Drury College, Robert W. 
T. Feindt; High School, Helen A. Johnson. 

TARKIO—College, Robert L. Richey. 

WEBSTER GROVES—College, Eloise B. Du 
Bois; High School, Roberta Seibert; Theatre 
Guild, Arch James. 


MONTANA 
BILLINGS—Sister Elizabeth Ann. 
BOZEMAN—Montana State College, Joseph 

C. Fitch. 
BUTTE—Junior League. 
MISSOULA—County High School, Ig Heni- 
ford; Montana State University, LeRoy W. 
Hinze, Abe Wollock. 


College, Doris 


VIRGINIA—Virginia City Players, Larry 


Barsness. 
NEBRASKA 

CURTIS—Nebraska School of Agriculture, 
Herbert Spence. 

KIMBALL—County High 
Babcock. 

LINCOLN—Mrs. Daniel Makepeace; Junior 
Children’s Theatre; Northeast High School, 
Mrs. S. W. Reeder; University of Nebraska, Li- 
brary. 

OMAHA—Central High School, Myrna V. 
Jones; Junior League, Mrs. H. Gifford, Mrs. 
Noel H. Wright. 

TECUMSEH—City Schools, 
son. 

LAS VEGAS—Mary Jane DeCrane; 
School, Joseph E. Thiriot. 

RENO—Little Theatre, Barbara Haram. 

SPARKS—High School, M. D. Singleton. 


School, John R. 


Angie L. Peter- 
High 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 
DURHAM—University of New Hampshire, 
J. Donald Batcheller. 


HANOVER—Dartmouth College, Benfield 
Pressey, George W. Shoenhurt; Dartmouth 
Players, Henry B. Williams. 


KEENE—Norris M. Aldrich; Susan Ott. 
PLYMOUTH—Teachers College, Frank A. 
Cummings, Stella H. Durkee. 


NEW JERSEY 

ATLANTIC CITY—Sylvia 
High School. 

CONVENT—Julia J. Cahen. 

EDGEWATER—Guild O’Crafts, 
ander Wyckoff. 

ENGLEWOOD—Vici Lasala. 

GLASSBORO—State Teachers College, Eliza- 
beth Tohill. 

HACKETTSTOWN—Centenary Junior Col- 
lege, Rollie F. Brink, Eugene W. Youngken. 

JERSEY CITY—Ferris High School, Helen R. 
Pinkham. 

MATAWAN—Alice E. McCurdy. 

MONTCLAIR—Pixie Players, Mrs. Robert C. 
Dallery; State Teachers College, Library, Mari- 
ana Mershon. 

NEWARK—Junior Programs, Inc., Dorothy 
L. McFadden. 

NEW BRUNSWICK—New Jersey College for 
Women, Joseph D. Graham. 

NEWTON—High School, Dorothy Wardrip. 

NORTH BERGEN—Joseph Eid. 

OCEAN CITY—High School, Ralph D. Jarvis. 

PASSAIC—Eleanor Prescott. 

PLAINFIELD—High School, Virginia Mixer. 

PRINCETON—Children’s Community _Play- 
ers, Mrs. Blackwell Smith; University, E. W. 
Borgers, Library. 

RUTHERFORD—Sisters of St. Dominic, Sis- 
ter M. Celine, O.P. 

SAYREVILLE—High School, Richard A. Wet- 
zel. 

SUMMIT—High School, G. M. Crona. 

TEANECK—Kenneth Craven. 

TRENTON—Free Public Library. 

UPPER MONTCLAIR—Junior League, Mrs. 
Howard Brundage; State Teachers College, L. 
Howard Fox; Studio Playhouse, Jan Paul. 


Arnoff; Senior 


Inc., Alex- 


WEEHAWKEN—Mary Honiss. 
WESTFIELD—Senior High School, Mask and 
Mime Club, Carol Brinser. 


NEW MEXICO 
ALBUQUERQUE—University of New Mex- 
ico, Ted Kehoe, James H. Miller, Edwin Snapp, 
Joseph E. Yell, Jr. 
FORREST—Public Schools, L. R. Reaves. 
HOT SPRINGS—High School, Bertha 
Schwartz. 
LAS CRUCES—High School, Mary Pfister. 
PORTALES—Eastern New Mexico University, 
James D. Allison. 


H. 


SILVER CITY—New Mexico Western Col- 
lege, Chase H. Webb. 
STATE COLLEGE—New Mexico A. & M. 


College, Joseph Lee Brown, Herschel Zohn. 


NEW YORK 


ALBANY—New York State College for Teach- 
ers, Dramatic Arts Council, Agnes E. Futterer; 
New York State Library; Herbert L. Smith. 

ALFRED—University, C. Duryea Smith, III. 

AMITYVILLE—High School, Isabella J. Ken- 
nan. 

ANNANDALE-ON-HUDSON—Bard 
L. H.. Wismer. 

AURORA—JWVells College, Evelyn Clinton. 

BARKER—Central School, Mary S. Pratt. 

BATAVIA—Junior-Senior High School, B. 
Pauline Gehring; State School of the Blind, 
Eleanor Elwyn. 

BEDFORD—Edwin Strawbridge Productions, 
Edwin Strawbridge. 

BELLMORE—Mepham High School, Isabelle 
C. Ramel. 

BINGHAM TON—Central High School, Helen 
M. Foley. 

BRIARCLIFF MANOR—Junior College, Hel- 
en Searle. 

BROCKPORT—State Teachers College, Dra- 
matic Club, Louis Hetler, Library. 

BRONX—Fordham University, Amato A. 
Semenza; Samuel Gompers Vocational High 
School, Adeline Bekassy; Herman Ridder Junior 
High School, Paula Reibel. 

BROOKLYN—College, Jo Davidson, Jacob F. 
Foster, David Bruce Metz, Catherine N. Myers, 
Louise Rietz Nelsen; Fort Hamilton High 
School, Norma Tasman; Junior League, Mrs. 
Donald G. C. Sinclair; James Madison High 
School, Lenore M. Gold, Ann Seidler; Theatre 
Library Assn., Alice G. Owen; Herman M. Weis- 
man. 

BUFFALO—Grosvenor Library; New York 
State College for Teachers, Mina S. Goossen, 
Ralph L. Smith; University of Buffalo, Lock- 
wood Memorial Library, Stanley D. Travis. 

CALLICOON—Delaware Valley Central School, 
Library. 

CANTON—Potsdam High School, H. B. 
Dewey; Saint Lawrence University, Marguerite 
Gurney Holmes, Fred J. Parrott. 

CELORON—Gladys Watson. 

CHAPPAQUA—Horace Greeley School, Clare 
Anne Risoli. 

CORNING—Betty Kroeck. 

CORTLAND—State Teachers 
brary, Mrs. Olla Rickett. 


College, 


College, Li- 


ELMIRA—College, Geraldine Morrow; Little 
Theatre, Daniel K. Fuhrman; Southside High 
School, Florence Callahan. 

ENDICOTT—Union Endicott High School, 
Barbara L. Thayer. ; 

FLUSHING—Queens College, Clark S. Mar- 
lor, John B. Newman, Lucile Okoshkin. 

FREDONIA—State Teachers College, Geor- 
giana Von ‘Tornow. 

FREEPORT—George F. Curley. 

GARDEN CITY—Adelphia College, Chil- 
dren’s Theatre, Juana de Laban, Flora Rheta 
Schreiber. 

GENESCO—State Teachers College, Alice S. 
Austin. 

GLENS FALLS—Senior High School, Sara S. 
Gabriel. 

GLOVERSVILLE—High School, Mary Eve- 
lyn Connors. 

GREAT NECK—High School, Bernard Bores- 
soff, Marvin H. Tulman. 


HUNTINGTON—Simpson Senior High 
School, Clint Marantz. 
ITHAGA—Cornell University, H. Darkes 


Albright, Alexander M. Drummond, Mary Eva 
Duthie, Harold V. Gould, Lea S. Gould, Regi- 
nald Holland, William A. Jewett, Jr., Library, 
Henry Alonzo Myers, Walter H. Stainton, Thea- 
tre; Polly Fitch, Lewis Gallo, Edwin R. Hen- 
sen; Ithaca College, William F. Ayres, Sarah De 
Groat-Osborne, Rollo ‘Tallcott, Eugene R. 
Wood, Fay A. Yeager; Monroe M. Kramer. 

JAMAICA—High School, Evelyn Konigs- 
berg. 
JAMESTOWN—High School, Myrtle Paetz- 
nick. 

LAKE SUCCESS—Lucille Okoshkin. 

LARCHMONT—James P. Hawley. 

LE ROY—Central School, Board of Education, 

LOCKPORT—Marie J. Robinson. 

LONG ISLAND CITY—James E. Fox, Julia 
‘Thompson. 

MAMARONECK—Bellows High School, Stan- 
ley D. Cornish, Jr. 

MARGARETVILLE—High 
Levenson, Manuel Rosenblum. 

MOUNT KISCO—High School, Mrs. John 
Kennedy. 

MOUNT VERNON—School of Dramatic Art, 
Helen A. Hahs; Robert M. Dell. 

NEW YORK—Richard G. Adams; American 
Nat. Theatre and Academy, Robert Breen; 
Margett Beachboard; Board of Education, Bar- 
bara Brentwood; Briggs Management, Frances 
Schram; R. L. Brittain, Irving Buchman; Catho- 
lic Theatre Conference, Margaret Passmore; 
Chandler Recordings, Gloria Chandler; Chil- 
dren’s World Theatre, Bette Butterworth Mee- 
cham, Monte Meecham, Mary Perrine, Jim 
Powell; Columbia University, Brander Mat- 
thews Dramatic Museum, Paul Kozelka, Mag- 
dalene Kramer, Annabell Leinbach, Robert C. 
Schnitzer, Milton Smith, Teachers College Li- 
brary; Choreographers Workshop, Winifred 
Kahn; Christopher Columbus High School, 
Virginia Lee Comer; Dramatic Workshop, Joan 
Gassner, Paul Ransom, Hans Sondheimer; Fea- 
gin High School, Lucy Feagin; Fordham Uni- 
versity, Bernard V. Abbene; Fordham Univer- 
sity Theatre, Edgar L. Kloten; Samuel French, 
Inc., Richard F. Gamble, Louise Gifford; Girl 


School, Stanley 


Scout Headquarters, Oleda_ Schrottky; Rose 
Marie Gregorio, Aurand Harris, Moss Hart; 
Hunter College, Helen G. Hicks; Hunter Col- 
lege High School, Olive B. Davis, Arthur L. 
Woehl; George G. Hutchinson; Jnternational 
Theatre Institute, Rosamund Gilder; J. FE. C. 
Theatre for Children, Samuel J. Criton; Joan of 
Arc Community Centre, Robert I. Stewart; 
Julliard School of Music, Frederick J. Kiesler; 
Junior Dramatic Workshop, Maria L. Piscator; 
Junior Leagues, Association of, Mrs. Nevin de 
Turk, Mary Eleanor Weisgerber; Whitford 
Kane, Dorothy V. MacKinnon. 

NEW YORK—Manhattan College, Charles 
Hugenin; Master Institute, Maria Hershman 
Horch; Madge Miller; James Monroe High 
School, Geraldine Saltzberg; National Youth 
Theatre, Phil Arnold, Don Purcell; Neighbor- 
hood Playhouse, Mrs. R. Wallace Morgenthau; 
William E. Newey; Performing Arts, School of, 
Marjorie Dycke; Phoenix School of Design, 
Edith M. Foster; Pioneer Youth of America, 
Inc.., George New; Protestant Radio Commis- 
sion, Albert Crews; Public Library, Elizabeth 
P. Barrett; Public Library, George Freedley; 
Paul Meyers, Jack P. Ragotzy; Rockefeller 
Foundation, Bernard Sobel; Robert E. Seaver; 
Seward Park High School, Amy B. Fleck; Bette 
Smith; Theatre Annual, Blanche A. Corin; 
Theatre Art Books, Robert M. MacGregor; 
Theatre Production Service, Jean Rosenthal; 
University, Fred C. Blanchard, Roger H. Cilley, 
Robert Gessner, Volney Hampton, Haig P. 
Manoogian, Lucile Calvert Pallen, Desmond P. 
Wedberg; Wallace Puppets, Alfred Wallace; 
Margaret Webster, Forrest C. Whittemore; 
John Wiley & Sons Inc., Ned Reglein; Florence 
inston, Walt Whitcover; YM « YWHA Educa- 
tional Department, Kay Rockefeller; Educa- 
tional Service Centers, APO No. 154, APO No. 
178, APO No. 407-A. No. 633, No. 696-A, No. 
742, No. 751, No. 807. 

NIAGARA  FALLS—Gashkill 
School, John Henderson. 

OGDENSBURG—Free Academy, Mrs. Leon- 
ard D. Green. 

OLEAN—High School, M. Elizabeth Bald- 
win. 

ONEONTA—State University of New York, 
Josef A. Elfenbein, Mrs. Josef A. Elfenbein. 

OSSINING—High School, Josephine Jones. 

OZONE PARK—John Adams High School, 
Speech Dept. 

PEARL RIVER—Marion C. Verzett. 

PEEKSKILL—Elizabeth A. McFadden. 

PELHAM—High School, Albert K. Ridout. 

PERRY—High School, Edith M. Dick. 

PLATTSBURG—Champlain College, Leora 
Weimar. 

PORT CHESTER—High School, Charles R. 
Boothey. 

PORT JEFFERSON—High School, Earl L. 
Vandermeulen. 

PORT WASHINGTON—High School, Ed- 
ward Ehre. 

POUGHKEEPSIE—Vassar College, Mary Vir- 
ginia Heinlein. 

QUEENS—Long Island High School, Joseph 
Mersand. 

ROCHESTER—Junior League, Mrs. Alfred 


Junior High 
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Dasburg; Monroe High School, Hazel Parker. 

ST. ALBANS—Jackson High School, Leonard 
F. Manheim. 

SARATOGA SPRINGS—High 
Helen Doherty. 

SCOTIA—Public Schools, Janet I. Kilpatrick. 

SIDNEY—Central School, Lydia C. Metz. 

SPRING VALLEY—High School, W. Francis 
Scott. 

SYRACUSE—Eastwood High School, Ruth 
H. Wilson. 

TONAWANDA—High 
Buck. 

TROY—Catholic High School, Mary A. Mil- 
ler; Rensselaer Polytechnic Institute, J. R. 
Gould; Russell Sage College, Ruth A. Damon; 
Emma Willard School, Dorothy Hopkins Kirk- 
land. 

UTICA—College of Syracuse University, Jos- 

eph A. Withey; Junior League, Mrs. Hugh R. 
ones. 
OWATERVLIET—High School, Jane Gabri- 
els. 
WELLSVILLE—Carnival Caravan, Barbara 
Chapin. 

WHITE PLAINS—Good Counsel College,. 
Kenneth R. McGinn. 

WHITESBORO—Junior-Senior High School, 
Dorothy A. Day. 

YONKERS—Gorton High School, Mildred 
Streeter; Halsted School, Lynette Heldman 
Muller, Virginia Helff. 


School, M. 


School, Margaret 


NORTH CAROLINA 


ASHVILLE—Mrs. Eugene Taylor. 

BELMONT—Belmont Abbey College, David 
J. Gorney. 

BUIES CREEK—Earl N. Olmstead. 

CHAPEL HILL—University of North Caro- 
lina, Edward Freed, Library, William L. Mac- 
Ilwinen, John W. Palmer, John W. Parker, 
Thomas M. Patterson, Samuel Selden, Earl 
Wynn. 

CHARLOTTE—Junior League, Mrs. Suther- 
land Brown, Mrs. Hugh E. White. 


DURHAM—Duke University, Library. 


FAYETTEVILLE—High School, Mary E. 
Blaylock. 
GREENSBORO—Agriculaure & Technical 


College, Roy H. Brown; Bennett College, Inter- 
collegiate Dramatic Association; Children’s The- 
atre, Mrs. William C. Brown, III; Woman’s 
College, Library, Mrs. A. M. Pullen, Jr. 
GREENVILLE—High School, Mrs. H. W. 
Mims. 

HICKORY—Children’s Theatre, Mrs. Long 
Hollar, Jr. 

LANDIS—Florence Fransioli Corriher, Mrs. 
Donald H. Peiffer. 

RALEIGH—Children’s Theatre, Mrs. Enoch 
L. Stamey. 

SALISBURY—Catawba College, B. M. Hob- 
ood. 
< SHELBY—No. 3 Township High School, Mrs. 
C. V. Harrill. 

WAYNESVILLE—High School, Alma Jack- 


son. 
WILMINGTON—New Hanover High School, 
Grace Robbins. 


WILSON—Atlantic Christian College, Doris 
Holsworth. 

WINSTON-SALEM—Salem College, Elizabeth 
L. Riegner. 


NORTH DAKOTA 
BISMARCK—High School, Wendell J. Josal. 
ELLENDALE—State Normal Industrial 

College, Clara T. Ingvalson. 
MAYVILLE—State Teachers College, Orrie E. 
Larson. 
REYNOLDS—Eleanore G. Fladeland. 
TOLNA—W. Ferron Halvorson. 


OHIO 

ADO—Ohio Northern University, William G. 
Bale. 

AKRON—Public Schools, Dorothy Kester, 
Esther Simonetti; South High School, N. S. 
Elderkin, Jr. 

ALLIANCE—Mt. Union College, Ryland H. 
Hewitt, Jr. 

AMHERST—E. Valerie Jenkins. 

ATHENS—Ohio University, Theatre. 

BEREA—High School, Ethel J. Keeney. 

BOWLING GREEN—State University, I. 
Alan Hammack, John H. Hepler, Library, 
Elden T. Smith. 

BRECKSVILLE—Virginia F. Klein. 

CANTON—Lehman High School, Florence 
E. Hill. 

CHILLICOTHE—High School, Charles R. 
Duncan. 

CINCINNATI—Children’s Theatre, Mrs. H. 
E. Lunken; Elder High School, Rev. Robert J. 
Putnick; Junior League, Mrs. John Earls, Mrs. 
Lewis C. Thomson; National Thespian Society, 
Leon C. Miller; H. Talbot Pearson; Professional 
Library. 

CLEVELAND—John Carroll University, 
Leone J. Marinello; College, Dept. of Dram. 
Arts, William G. McCollom; Collinwood High 
School, Corda Peck; John Hay High School, 
Emanuel L. Gebauer; Playhouse, William A. 
McCreary; Public Library; Alan D. Rubin; 
Shaker Heights Jr. High School, Lawrence C, 
Vincent; University Settlement, Leona A. 
Marks; Western Reserve University, Barclay S. 
Leathem, Nadine Miles. 

CLEVELAND HEIGHTS—Frederic D. Ald- 
rich; Cain Park Theatre, Dina Rees Evans, 
Gerard L. Gentile, Bette Jean Lustig; Children’s 
Theatre, Alice N. Kalish. 

COLUMBUS—David Ayers, John S. Cowden, 
Jack Hunter, Frank Jakes; Capital University, 
Allene D. Montgomery, Howard C. Morgan; 
National Collegiate Players; Lee O'Connell; 
Ohio State University, Bert Emsley, John W. 
Hallauer, Eugene Q. Hoak, Franklin’ H. 
Knower, John H. McDowell, Charles J. McGaw, 
Harold B. Obee, Virginia Sanderson, Everett 
M. Schreck, Mary Jane Stroh, Carol Turner, 
Don Watters, James Willard Shutt; Public 
Schools, John H. Sittig. 

DAYTON—University of Dayton, Annette S. 
Anduze; Joseph Schorrer. 

DELAWARE — Ohio Wesleyan University, 
Donald C. Eyssen, R. C. Hunter. 

EAST CLEVELAND—Kirk Junior High 
School, Albert H. Martin. 
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FOSTORIA—High School, David D. Thomp- 
son. 

FRANKLIN—Eldridge Publishing Company, 
Harry Eldridge, Jr. 

GAMBIER—Kenyon College, Clifford 
Hamar, James E. Michael, C. David Rife. 

GOSHEN—High School. 

GRANVILLE—Dennison University, William 
Brasmer, Robert J. Robbins, Theatre, Edward 
A. Wright. 

GREENFIELD—E. L. McClain High School, 
Wylie Fetherlin. 

KENT—State University, Earl E. Curtis, E. 
Turner Stump, G. Harry Wright. 

LAKEWOOD—Little Theatre, Virginia H. 
Woodworth. 

LIMA—Central High School, Jeanette Stuart. 

LOUISVILLE—Louisville High School, Ar- 
len C. Kemery. 

MANSFIELD—Children’s Theatre, Harold 
McCuen. 

MAPLE HEIGHTS—Frank Bonner. 

MARIETTA—College, Willard J. Freiderich, 
Ruth A. Wilcox. 

MIDDLETOWN—Florence Powell. 

NEW CONCORD—Muskingum College, Mary 
Elizabeth Johnson, Ferne P. Layton, Chester B. 
McKirahan. 

OXFORD—Miami University, Homer N. 
Abegglen, Hortense Moore, Harry M. Williams, 
Cecilia Sien-Ling Zung; Western College, Ruth 
Cliver Duncan, William Ireland Duncan, Thea- 
tre Group. 

PAINESVILLE—Lake Erie College, Elbertine 
A. Oakman. 

SANDUSKY—High School, Weldon F. Sheerer. 

SIDNEY—High School, Olive R. Owens. 

SPRINGFIELD—Civic Theatre, Walter S. 
Russell; Senior High School, Robert Sealock; 
Wittenberg College, Charles A. Endter. 

STEUBENVILLE—Ann Freedman. 

TIFFIN—Heidelberg College, Donald C. 
Kleckner. 

TOLEDO—University of Toledo, Morlin Bell, 

TROY—High School, Thelma Thompson. 

WARREN—Warren G. Harding Senior High 
School, Kathleen E. Kelly. 

WESTERVILLE—Otterbein College, J. F. 
Smith. 

WEST MILTON—E. Parker Dupler. 

WOOSTER—College of Wooster, William C. 
Craig. 

WORTHINGTON—John C. Mangan. 


YOUNGSTOWN—Chaney High School, Mol- 
lie Russell; College, Donald Elsen. 


OKLAHOMA 


BLACKWELL—High School, Leona Saye. 
BOISE CITY—High School, Betty Foreman. 
ENID—High School, Hudson F. Wilcox. 
MIAMI-——High School, Maude Ross; North- 
eastern Okla. A. & M. Coll., Ruth Arrington. 
NORMAN—University of Oklahoma, John 
W. Dunn, Rupel J. Jones, Library, A. Laurence 
Mortensen. 
SHAWNEE—Oklahoma_ Baptist University, 
Library. 
STILLWATER—Oklahoma Agriculture and 
Mechanic Arts, John H. Green, Library. 
TAHLEQUAH—Northeastern State College, 


Nat. Thes. Soc., Earl Bank. 

TULSA—Central High School, Alphild Lar- 
son; Children’s Theatre, C. Harold Bush; Little 
Theatre, Theodore Viehman; Will Rogers High 
School, Doris Niles; University of Tulsa, Ben 
Henneke, George R. Kernodle. 


OREGON 


ALBANY — Senior High School, 
Howard. 

ASHLAND—Agnes L. Bowner; Southern Ore- 
gon College, Ruth B. Pafford. 

BEND—High School, Grace Mary Linn. 

COOS BAY—Marshfield Senior High School, 
Leonard K. Love. 

CORVALLIS—Oregon State College, E. S. 
Cortright. 

EUGENE—Children’s Theatre, Mrs. Jean 
Poull; University of Oregon, H. R. Bidlake, Jr., 
Don L. Hunter, Frederick J. Hunter, Library, 
Horace W. Robinson, William E. Schlosser, 
Glen Starlin. 

FOREST GROVE—Union High School, Vir- 
ginia P. Tokos. 

KLAMATH FALLS—Union High School, B. 
B. Blomquist. 

LA GRANGE—Eastern Oregon Coll. of Edu- 
cation, Alvin R. Kaiser; Mrs. Donald C. Rags- 
dale. 

MARYLHURST—College, M. Louise Walsh. 

McMINNVILLE—Linfield College, Nelda 
Kurtz Balch. 

PORTLAND—Benson High School, Robert 
H. Jackson; Civic Theatre, Arlington B. Crum, 
Doris Smith; Cleveland High School, Harry S. 
Marson; Franklin High School, James F. Shaffer, 
Grant High School, Marie Churchill; Lorraine 
Jackson; Jefferson High School, Melba Day 
Sparks; Junior Civic Theatre; Junior League, 
Mrs. Wilmot D. Foster, Mrs. Hillman Luedde- 
man, Jr.; John F. Lelman; Lewis & Clark Col- 
lege, Annice C. Foott, Elizabeth D. Gardiner; 
Library Association, Miriam K. Weber; Lincoln 
High School, Charles A. Boice; Fred McMullen; 
Northern School Supply Company, Frank A. 
Shadduck; Howard L. Ramey; University of 
Portland, William H. Stites; Vanport Extension 
Center, Library, John L. Robson. 

SALEM—Oregon State Library; 
University, Ruane B. Hill. 

SPRINGFIELD—Union High School, Mable 
M. Ellefson. 

TAFT—Shirley E. McElroy. 

WEST LINN—High School, Alexander B. 
Hays. 


Mabel 


Willamette 


PENNSYLVANIA 


ALIQUIPPA—High School, Gladys L. Hoo- 
ver. 
ALLENTOWN—Cedar Crest College Thea- 
tre, Kate Clugston. 

BALA-CYYNWYD—Junior High School, Ben- 
jamin F. Ricker. 

BETHLEHEM — Children’s Theatre, Mrs. 
James Phelps, Mrs. Blanche Truse; Lehigh 
University, Patterson Dix Benner, Mustard & 
Cheese Dramatic Club; Washington Jr. High 
School, Truman J. Reese. 

BROWNSVILLE—Senior High School, Jean 
E. Donahey. 
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BRYN MAWR—College, Suzanne Kramer, 
Frederick Thon. 

CHAMBERSBURG—Penn Hall Jr. Coll., E. 
Jean Ramsey. 

CHESTER—High School, Mary C. Muldoon. 

COATESVILLE—Scott H. S. Paint and Patch 
Club. 

CORNWELLS HGTS.—Bensalem Township 
High School, Holmes McCormick. 

DALLAS—College Misericordia, 
Loughlin. 

DREXEL HILL—Upper Darby Senior H. S., 
Frieda A. Reed, 

ERIE—Mercyhurst College, Helen M. Kelly. 

GETTYSBURG—College, Richard A. Arms. 

GREENSBURG—Seton Hill College, Helen 
V. Irwin. 

GROVE CITY—College, 
High School, Jean McCoy. 

HARRISBURG—Mrs. Herbert J. Brenner. 

IMMACULATE—College, Sister Mary Don- 
atus. 

JENKINTOWN—Beaver College, 
Dawson. 

JOHNSTOWN—Central Senior High School, 
Fdith F. Paul. 

KUTZTOWN—State Teachers College, Ruth 
FE. Bonner, Clyde F. Lytle. 

LANCASTER—McCaskey High School, Nao- 
mi B. Terry. 

MAPLETOWN—Monogahela Township High 
School, Library. 

MEADVILLE—Allegheny College, Graham 
Gloster Bird, John W. Hulburt, William E. 
McMillen, A. Jean Mills, Robert Tidmarsh, 
William Walton. 

NEW CASTLE—Senior High School, Mildred 
Burleson. 

NEW KENSINGTON—High School, Alice C. 
Klinke. 

NEW WILMINGTON—Westminster College, 
Donald L. Barbe, Helen V. Cushman, David E. 
MacArthur. 

PHILADELPHIA—Fastern Baptist Theologi- 
Seminary; Ethelwyn Frederick; Salome Gaylor 
Theatre for Children, Salome Gaylor; German- 
town Friends School, Irvin C. Poley; High 
School for Girls, Ireneious R. G. Davis; Junior 
League, Mrs. Stephen Harrington, Jr.; Temple 
University, Clemen M. Peck, Paul E. Randall, 
M. Harris Schaeffer, Sullivan Memorial Library; 
University of Pennsylvania, John Dolman, Jr., 
Players, (Kathleen C. Quinn), Benjamin Roth- 
berg; West Catholic High School for Boys, 
Brother D. Cyril, F.S.C.; Roi M. White. 


PITTSBURG—Carnegie Institute of Tech., 
Henry F. Boettcher, Gertrude Bunzel, Lawrence 
Carra, Elizabeth Kimberly, Mary Morris, Doug- 
las Russell, Lloyd F. Weninger; Children’s Civic 
Theatre Society, Mrs. B. B. Corson; Children’s 
Theatre, Grace Price; Pennsylvania College for 
Women, Mildred Thorne Evanson, Phyllis M. 
Ferguson; University of Pittsburg, Sara E. Clow, 
Harvey J. Pope, Buell Whitehill, Jr.; WCAE, 
Edgar S. Wood. 

RANKIN—High School, Mary E. Mohr. 

READING—A. E. Stout School, Demetra E. 
Paskos. 

ROCHESTER—Senior High School, Irene 
Brehm. 


Agnes 


Mary McNiven; 


Elizabeth 


SCRANTON—University Library, Josephine 
Savaro. 

SINGLESTOWN—C. Edwin Shade. 

STATE COLLEGE—Pennsylvania State Col- 
lege, Gordon D. Brigham, A. C. Cloethingh, 
Frank Neusbaum, Robert D. Reifsneider, War- 
ren S. Smith, Kelly Yeaton. 

UPPER DARBY—High School, Maizie Weil. 

WARREN—High School, Kathryn B. Martin. 

WAYNESBURG—College Players, James M. 
Miller. 

WESTCHESTER—State 
Fern Barrer. 

WILKES-BARRE—Children’s 
Leo T. Tyburski. 

WILKINSBURG—High School. 

WILLIAMSPORT—Junior League, Mary G. 
Mosser; Senior High School, Miriam Lesher. 

YORK—Little Theatre, Michael McHale; 
William Penn Senior High School, Leon C. 
Miller. 


Teachers College, 


Theatre, Mrs. 


RHODE ISLAND 


KINGSTON—Rhode Island State 
Paul S. Rohe. 

PROVIDENCE—Central Evening High School, 
John L. La Croix, Marguerite Hincks. 


SOUTH CAROLINA 


ANDERSON—College, Helen Baird. 

CHARLESTON—Dock Street Theatre, Jack 
Neeson; Mrs. F. E. F. Hicklin. 

COLUMBIA—Brookland-Cayce High School, 
Marguerite McCaskill; Junior Playhouse Stu- 
dio, Mary Lou Kramer; Town Theatre, Gene 
Crotty; Wardlaw Junior High School, Marjorie 
Good; Doris Lea Williams. 

CONWAY—Children’s 
Florence Eppa. 

GREENVILLE—Furman University, McDon- 
ald W. Held, Theatre Guild; Robert H. Mc- 
Lain. 

SPARTANSBURG—Converse College, Hazel 
Abbott. 


College, 


Theatre Playhouse, 


SOUTH DAKOTA 


ABERDEEN—Northern State Teachers Col- 
lege, Edward T. Gibson. 

MADISON—General Beadle State Teachers 
Coll., James N. Spitz. 

MITCHELL—Dakota 
Philip Kaye. 

SPEARFISH—Black Hills Teachers College, 
Lavinia J. Humbert, Prop and Liners. 

VERMILLION—Black Hill Playhouse, War- 
ren M. Lee; South Dakota University, Library. 

WILMOT—High School, O. Eugene Maag. 


TENNESSEE 


BRISTOL—Tennessee High 
Ottenfeld. 

CLARKSVILLE—Austin Peay State College, 
Margaret E. Ward. 

HARROGATE—Lincoln Memorial Universi- 
ty, Earl Hobson Smith. 

JACKSON—Lambuth 


Wesleyan University, 


School, Helen 


College, Barney M. 


Thompson; Union University, Mrs. Elizabeth 
B. Loyd. 
JEFFERSON CITY—Carson-Newman  Col- 


lege, Harvey B. Hatcher 
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KNOXVILLE—Mrs. James H. Rike; Univer- 
sity of Tennessee, Joseph B. Baldwin. 

LEBANON—Cumberland University, 
Axie Dyer. 

MARYVILLE—College, Kathleen Craven. 

MEMPHIS—Southwestern at Memphis, Ray- 
mond §. Hill. 

NASHVILLE—Children’s Theatre, Mrs. C. E. 
Brush, III, Christine $. Tibbott; Fisk Univer- 
sity, Gladys I. Ford, Lilliam W. Voorhees; 
George Peabody College for Teachers, Library; 
Tennessee State College, Thomas Poag, So. 
Assoc. of Dr. & Sp. Arts; Vanderbilt University, 
Joseph E. Wright. 

OAK RIDGE—Children’s Theatre; Children’s 
Theatre, Mrs. Harold Townsend; High School, 
Ina Ruth Massey. 

PULASKI—Martin College, Mrs. J. Floyd Gil- 
breath. 


Clara 


TEXAS 

ABILENE — Hardin-Simmons 
Katherine Boyd, Library. 

ALPINE—Sul Ross State College, Charles W. 
Cox, Freda Gibson Powell, Speech Dept. 

AMARILLO—College, Scharleen Barker Hob- 
son; Senior High School, Thes. Troup, Mrs. N. 
N. Whitworth. 

AUSTIN—Children’s Theatre, Jeanne Daw- 
son; Civic Theatre, Melvin Pape; Lurline 
Hughes Douglas; University of Texas, Lucy 
Barton, Byrle W. Cass, Ellsworth P. Conkle, 
Drama Department, Francis R. Hodge, Albert 
E. Johnson, Mouzon Law, Ralph C. McCor- 
mick, James W. Moll, E. Robert Norris, B. 
Iden Payne, Bruce Roach, James M. Sargent, 
F. Loren Winship. 

BELTON—Baylor College, Jean Bains. 

BORGER—Senior High School, John P. Ban- 
vard. 

BROWNWOOD — Howard 
Clyde J. Garrett. 

CANYON—West Texas State College, William 
A. Moore. 

CHANNING—Glass Marble Ranch, Joe K. 
Burson. 

CORPUS CHRISTI—Little Theatre, Walter 
O. Jensen. 

DALLAS—Adamson High School, Wilmel- 
mina G. Hedde; Southern Methodist University, 
David R. Russell, Harold Weiss; Sunset High 
School. 

DENTON—Texas State College for Women, 
Earl C. Bryan, Josh P. Roach. 

EL PASO—Texas Western College, R. Milton 
Leech. 

FORT WORTH—Texas Christian University, 
Walter R. Volbach; Texas Wesleyan University, 
Cyrene Bell. 

GALVESTON—Dominican High School, Sis- 
ter M. Loyola. 

GEORGETOWN—Southern 
gus Springer. 

HENRIETTA—Sue Stripling Reid. 

HOUSTON-—State University for 
Ollington E. Smith; Phillis Wheatley 
School, Robert T. Holland. 

KINGSVILLE—Texas Coll. of Arts & Indur- 
tries, Ted Skinner. 

LUBBOCK—Senior 
Howell. 


University, 


Payne _ College, 


University, An- 


Negroes, 
High 


High School, D. M. 


LUFKIN—Senior High School, Jeanne Len- 
nard. 

MARBLE FALLS—High School, Jeannette 

ones. 

; MIDLAND—Community Theatre, Art Cole. 

NACOGDOCHES—Stephen F. Austin State 
College, Robert Capel, Library. 

NEW BRAUNFELS—Vern Reynolds. 

NOCANA—High School, Alva B. Copeland. 

PERRYTON—High School, Rose Powell. 

PHARR—Pharr-San Juan—Alamo Public 
School, Sharon Cornelius. 

SAN ANTONIO—Incarnate Word College, 
Sister Mary Helene Probst; Lackland Air Force 
Base, Richard B. Slight; Little Theatre, Joseph 
T. Salek; Trinity University, C. Mack Stra- 
tham. 

SCHULENBERG—High School, I. E. Clark. 

SOUTH SAN ANTONIO—High School, Irene 
Hardtke. 

TEXARKANA—Texas Senior High School, 
William E. Russell, Jr. 

WACO—Baylor University, Junius Eddy, Li- 
brary; North Junior High School, Evelyn Hub- 
bard. 

WICHITA FALLS—Senior High School, 
Elizabeth Geer. 


UTAH 

CEDAR CITY—High School, Merlyn C. 
Jones. 

LOGAN—Utah State Agricultural College, 
Speech & Drama Dept. 

OGDEN—Weber College. 

PROVO—Brigham Young University, T. 
Earl Parode, Training School (George L. Lewis); 
Jack Davis, Burnett B. Ferguson, Douglas La- 
zenby. 

SALT LAKE CITY—East High School, Alta 
A. Redd; University of Utah, Vern Edix, Al- 
bert O. Mitchell, Gail Plummer, Theatre. 

SPRINGVILLE—Grant E. Clyde. 


VERMONT 

BARRE—Spaulding High School, Gerlad 
Yandow. 

MIDDLEBURY—College, Erie T. Volkert. 

PLAINFIELD—Goddard College, Robert 
Klein. 

PUTNEY—School, Beverly White. 

WINOOSKI PARK—St. Michael’s College, 
Library. 


VIRGINIA 
ALEXANDRIA—Mrs. Edwin M._ Brown; 
George Washington High School, Edwina P. 
Bachschmid. 
ARLINGTON—Claude A. Swanson Jr. High 
School, Virgie Lee Shaw. 
BRISTOL—Sullins College, Emily Ann Hen- 


ley. 

BUCHANAN—High School, Robert W. Ste- 
vens. 

BUENA VISTA—Southern Seminary and Jr. 
Coll., June Elizabeth Deakin. 

CHARLOTTESVILLE—University of Vir- 
ginia, Alderman Library, E. Roger Boyle, H. B. 
Menagh, School of Speech & Drama, Virginia 
High School League, John A. Walter. 
EGGLESTON—High School, Morris S. Tich- 
er. 


FALLS CHURCH—High School, Harriet S. 
Hurt. 

FREDERICKSBURG—Mary Washington Col- 
lege, J. W. Warfield. 

HAMPTON—Institute, Rhoda Jordan; Wil- 
liam Case Kramer. 

HARRISON—Madison College, Mary E. 
Latimer. 

HOLLINS COLLEGE—C, L. Coock Memorial 
Library, Dorothy Doerr. 

LYNCHBURG—College, Verne Powers; Caro- 
lyn Graves; Randolph-Macon Women’s Col- 
lege, Joseph W. Cohron. 

NORFOLK—Norview High School, Travis 
T. Turner. 

RICHMOND — Children’s Theatre, Mrs. 
Alexander H. Williams; John Marshall High 
School, Mary L. Peple; Museum of Fine Arts, 
Harold W. Ross; University of Richmond, A\I- 
ton Williams. 

ROANOKE—Junior League, Mrs. B. W. 
Morris, Jr. 

SWEET BRIAR—College, Eleanor M. Rin- 

UNIVERSITY OF RICHMOND—Westhamp- 
ton College, Caroline S. Lutz. 

WILLIAMSBURG—College of William and 
Mary, Julia A. Haak, Althea Hunt, Howard M. 
Scammon, Jr; Susanne K. Sherman. 


WASHINGTON 


ABERDEEN—Grays Harbor College, Robert 
F. Mayne, Grace Gorton Peck. 

BELLINGHAM—High School, Margaret Gray. 

CHENEY—Christine Elrod. 

CONCRETE—High School, E. Foster Morri- 
son. 

ELLENSBURG—Central College of Educa- 
tion, Norman Howell. 

EVERETT—College, James Melford Hooper. 

LONGVIEW—Gael C. LaTrace; Robert A. 
Long High School, Margaret E. Kohlmeier. 

OLYMPIA—St. Martin’s College, William 
Dickerson. 

PARKLAND — Pacific Lutheran College, 
Theodore O. H. Karl. 

PULLMAN—Martha M. Knight; State College 
of Washington, S. Judson Crandall, Charles A. 
Jones, Raymond R. Jones, Cecil Matson, Grace 
Newell Meeker, Ivan Putman, Jr. 

PUYALLUP—Williams Marionettes, Edith 
Williams, Robert Williams. 


RENTON—Junior-Senior High School, Har- 
ley E. Kirk. 

SEATTLE — Sara Truax-Albert, William 
Cohen; Children’s Theatre, Mrs. George M. 
Savage; L. Elizabeth Hansen; Junior League, 
Ruth G. Lease; Junior Programs, Inc., Mar- 
garet C. Edmunds, Muriel Mawer; Public Li- 
brary, Mrs. Richard Riddell; University of 
Washington, John Ashby Conway, Alanson 
Bewick Davis, Vanick Galstaun, Robert Gray, 
Agnes Haaga, Carol Ely Harper, Donal Har- 
rington, Jay H. Herrett, Glen Hughes, William 
E. Kish, Library, Warren Lounsberry, Ruth B. 
Prins, Bernice M. Quintus, Patricia A. Randles, 
Grant H. Redford, George Savage, Christopher 
L. Spier, Idalice Squire, A. Wilbur Stevens, 
Margaret Woods. 


SILVERDALE—Central Kitsap High School, 
Jen Southwork. 

SPOKANE—Children’s Theatre, Laura Kine; 
Lewis and Clark High School, Ann Reely; 
John R. Rogers High School, Dale F. Brannon. 

TACOMA—College of Puget Sound, Wilbur 
H. Baisinger, Martha Pearl Jones; Lakewood 
Players, Pearl Rehbock; Lincoln High School, 
Morris F. Summers; Little Theatre, Bernice G. 
Riehl, Helen Wood; Mrs. Joshua Taylor. 

VANCOUVER — Clark College, Elizabeth 
Kayes Mount. 

YAKIMA—Senior High School, Richard G. 
Johns; Wilson School of Music, Gerald Wilson. 


WEST VIRGINA 


CHARLESTON—Mary Ellen Annand. 

FAIRMONT—Alpha Psi Omega, Paul Opp; 
Junior League, Mrs. J. E. Watson, III; State 
College, Lawrence A. Wallman. 

HUNTINGTON—Community Players, Work- 
shop Playhouse, Joseph J. Dove; Mrs. E. W. 
Compton; Marshall College, Philip Caplan. 

INSTITUTE—West Virginia State College, 
F. S. Belcher, Jr. 

LEWISBURG—Greenbriar 
Jones Keefe. 

MORGANTOWN—West Virginia University, 
Sam Boyd, Jr., Robert D. Burrows, Martin T. 
Cobin. 


College, Mildred 


SHEPHERDSTOWN—College, Vera Ellen 
Malton. 
WESTON—High School, Mary Christine 
Swint. 
WHEELING—Oglebay Institute, | Dorothy 
Mershon. 

WISCONSIN 


ANTIGO—High School, Georgia Mueller. 
APPLETON—Lawrence College, F. Theodore 
Cloak, John F. Sollers. 
BELOIT—College, Kirk Denmark. 
BRILLION—High School, Kathleen D. Tully. 
BURLINGTON—High School, Myrtle Nelson. 
FOND DU LAC—Ruth Lindner. 
KENOSHA—Lincoln Junior High 
Maxime Anglin; Washington Junior 
School, Mabel Dagsagaard. 
LUXEMBURG—High School, Dorothy Braun. 
MADISON—Robert Black, Larence Brown, 
Arthur H. Dorlag; University of Wisconsin, 
James Brandon, Fred Buerki, Jonathan W. Cur- 
vin, John E. Deitrich, Andrew J. Koehaman, 
Jr., Ronald E. Mitchell, William Work; Jeck H. 
Yocum. 
MENASHA—High School, J. A. MacGillis. 
MILWAUKEE—Mrs. Hugo J. Bauch, Jr.; 
Cardinal Stritch College, Sister Mary John, 
O.S.F.; Department of Municipal Recreation, 
Robert E. Freidel; Marquette University, Joseph 
W. Miller; Helen Millinschlader; Milwaukee- 
Downer College, Garce van den Heurk; Mount 
Mary College, Sister Mary Hyacinth; Public Li- 
brary; Riverside High School, Isabelle Bodden; 
State Teachers College, Stock Company; Wash- 
ington High School, Harris N. Lubenow; 


School, 
High 


Whitefish Bay High School, Margaret Heinen. 
NEW LONDON—Washington High School, 
Don E. Jones. 
OSHKOSH—State Teachers College, Maysel 
E. .Evans, Donald Savage. 


PLAT TEVILLE—State Teachers College, 
Claire Schellhase. 
RACINE—Children’s Theatre, Mrs. Louis 


Trubshawl; Horlick High School, Julia C. Pi- 
quette; Washington Park High School, Thoburn 
D. Rowe. 

RHINELANDER—Marjorie Schooley. 

RIPON—College, Lewis W. Stoerker. 

RIVER FALLS—Wisconsin State 
College, Blanche E. Davis. 

SHEYBOYGAN—North High School, Helen 
K. Herman. 

SHOREWOOD—High School, Ottis F. Swiger. 

WATERTOWN—Senior High School, Kath- 
ryn Skinner. 


Teachers 


WYOMING 
CASPER — Children’s Theatre, 
Brewer. 
EVANSTON—High School, John F. Welsh, Jr. 
LUSK—Homer L. Paris. 


CANADA 

ALBERTA—Calgary, Workshop 14, 
Mitchell. 

BRITISH COLUMBIA—Plancouver, 
sity of British Columbia, Library.; 
H. S. Burn. 

MANITOBA—Winnipeg, University of Mani- 
toba, Library. 

ONTARIO—Kingston, Queens University, 
William Angus; Ottawa Dept. of Health and 
Welfare, Michael Meiklejohn; Toronto, Central 


Margaret 


Betty 


Univer- 
Victoria, 


Technical School, James FE. Dean; Toronto; 
Mary J. Rose. 

QUEBEC—Montreal, Children’s Theatre, 
Dorothy Davis, Violet L. Walters. 


SASKATCHEWAN—Regina, Lakeview School, 
Mary Ellen Burgess; Luther College, F. J. Wag- 
ner. 

SOUTH AMERICA 


BRAZIL 
SAO PAULO—Dr. Julio de Gouveia. 


CHILI 
SAN TIAGO—Pro Arte Seminario, Gerardo 
Larrain. 
EUROPE 
ENGLAND 
LONDON—Theatre in Education, Andrew 


Campbell. 
OXFORD—Marjorie F. Walsh. 
WAKEFIELD—Gerald Taylor. 


FRANCE 
PARIS—Culmer Benton. 
GREECE 
ATHENS—College, Paul B. Pettit. 
HOLLAND 


HILVERSU M—Boekhandel B. C. Rozenbeek. 
PHILIPPINE ISLANDS 


Manila—Philippine Women’s University, Au- 
rora F. Zablan. 

SAN FERNANDO—Pampanga High School, 
Angela G. Sanchez. 


